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Cuapter I. 


CRITICISM OF THE BIBLE BY THE BIBLE 


Criticism of the Bible a work of supererogation—The Bible League 
Conference—Its suppression of what is true—Is the Bible the inspired 
word of God ?—An appeal to the Bible itself—The conflicting accounts 
of the same events in the Gospels—And the inaccuracy of the Old 
Testament—The numbering of the people by David—The account in 
Samuel—And in Chronicles—The dedication of the Temple by Solomon 
—The account in Kings differs from that in Chronicles. 


To set to work to prove in these days that the Bible is a 
fallible book would seem to be a mere slaying of the 
slain. That itis not so is shown by the proceedings of 
a Conference held at Oxford in February, 1902, under 
the auspices of the Bible League. The addresses delivered 
on this occasion were published under the title, Criticism 
Criticised. They contained much suggestion of the false, 
and are, with a singular unanimity, concerned with the 
suppression of the true. For they rage—no other word 
is adequate—against the Higher Criticism, as it is called, 
whose object it is to determine what is true in the Bible 
and what false. 

The Conference speakers assert that the Bible is the 
inspired word of God. They reject the Higher Criticism. 
Be it so. We will take their position and meet them on 
their own ground. There shall be no high criticism 
involving scholarship and literary acumen. In its place 
shall be substituted a quite ordinary criticism, which a 
child may understand. Let not the Conference speakers 
complain. To the Bible as the inspired word of God 
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they have appealed. To the Bible they shall go. We 
will show them what this inspired word of God is worth 
when tested. They will find that it is often’ false. And 
& false book claiming to be inspired seems to point to 
false inspiration, which is a serious matter. The time 
may come when they will say, Oh, that we had accepted 
the Higher Criticism ! 

Let our plan be thoroughly understood. We take the 
Bible as the compilers of the Canon took it. For our 
present investigation Moses shall be the author of the 
Pentateuch, David of the Psalms, the Gospels shall be 
assigned to their reputed writers, and the Epistles called 
St. Paul’s shall be his. We will be more orthodox than 
the orthodox, and hold that, though men wrote these 
books, they were inspired by the Holy Spirit. Having 
premised so much, we set to work at once. 

Let us start at a central point, and review the history 
of those eventful days when Jesus came up to Jerusalem 
for the last time. We will stand first at the foot of the 
cross, and report what we see and hear. Let us ask the 
Evangelists to tell us where the friends of the Sufferer 
were in those supreme hours. St. Matthew shall speak 
first :— 

‘* And many women were there beholding from afar, 
which had followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto 
him: among whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James and Joses, and the mother of the sons 
of Zebedee” (Matt. xxvii. 55, 56). 

St. Mark says the same :— 

‘And there were also women beholding from afar: 
among whom were both Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James the less and of Joses, and Salome; 
who, when he was in Galilee, followed him, and minis- 
tered unto him ; and many other women which came up 
with him unto Jerusalem ” (Mark xv. 40, 41). 
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And so does St. Luke :— 

‘‘And all his acquaintance, and the women that fol- 
lowed with him from Galilee, stood afar off, seeing these 
things’ (Luke xxiii. 49). 

But St. John has a different account :— 

‘But there were standing by the cross of Jesus his 
mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clophas, 
and Mary Magdalene. When Jesus, therefore, saw his 
mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he 
saith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy son” (John 
xix. 25, 26). 

We know what the answer of the harmonists is. They 
say that the evangelists are referring to different times. 
St. John is speaking of a time before the death of Jesus; 
the Synoptics describe the position of the women at his 
death, and they do not mention the Virgin Mary, because 
she had been already led away by St. John. The “ all 
his acquaintance seeing these things’’ of St. Luke seems 
hardly compatible with this explanation. Still, if may 
be advanced that his mother was a relation and not an 
acquaintance, and that ‘‘ these things’’ means not all 
the circumstances of the crucifixion, but only the miracu- 
lous darkness. Let it pass. The harmonists may be 
allowed to have made out their case. 


Let us now endeavour to determine what were the last 
words uttered from the cross. Here are the passages 
which should enable us to find this out :— 

‘‘ And Jesus cried again with a loud voice, and yielded 
up his spirit’ (Matt. xxvii. 50). 

‘‘And Jesus uttered a loud voice, and gave up the 
ghost’”’ (Mark xv. 87). 

‘* And when Jesus had cried with aloud voice, he said, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit: and having 
said this, he gave up the ghost’ (Luke xxiii. 46). 
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‘‘ When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he 
said, It is finished : and he bowed his head, and gave up 
his spirit’ (John xix. 80). 

To ordinary intelligence, St. Luke contradicts St. John. 
Both the recorded sayings are appropriate final utter- 
ances, and each is represented as the actual final 
utterance. Yet even here a harmonist may step in and 
say: They are separate parts of one speech—‘‘It is 
finished; Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
We are ready to afford the harmonist all reasonable help, 
though this perhaps goes beyond reason, for in Matthew 
and Mark we have a loud cry followed by death; in 
Luke, aloud cry followed by an utterance and then death ; 
in Jobn, no loud cry, a different utterance, a bowing of 
the head, and then death. Yet a reconciliation is just 
possible. ‘It is finished’’ was the loud cry which St. 
John, leading the Virgin away, and perhaps at some 
distance from the cross, heard, and he failed to hear the 
subsequent, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit,’’ which was accompanied by the submissive bowing 
ofthe head. We wish to be perfectly fair—even generous. 
Though the higher critic may not be allowed an inch, we 
will give the orthodox critic an ell. So far he may be 
said to have come through triumphantly. It is time we 
presented a test case in which he is bound to admit a 
mistake in his inspired book. 

Our new proposition is this: What actual words did 
Jesus use on a particular occasion? The occasion is a 
moment after the institution of the Lord’s Supper. At 
least, it is so according to the Synoptics, though Luke 
differs from Matthew and Mark in fixing the place indoors 
instead of out-of-doors. John also puts it indoors at his 
supper, but as this was not the Paschal supper his 
testimony may, if the reader pleases, be ignored, though 
it is here adduced for those who wish to have it. Let it 
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be observed that the whole point now is: What were the 
actual words of Jesus to Peter on a historic occasion ? 
In an inspired text we ought to find them identically 
recorded. What we do find is this :— 

‘* Verily I say unto thee, that this night, before the 
cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice”’ (Matt. xxvi. 34). 

‘‘ Verily I say unto thee, that thou to-day, even this 
night, before the cock crow twice, shalt deny me thrice ”’ 
(Mark xiv. 80). 

*‘T tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this day, 
until thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me”’ 
(Luke xxii. 34). 

‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee, The cock shall not 
crow till thou hast denied me thrice”’ (John xiii. 88). 

Matthew Arnold offers a simple explanation of these 
variations. Something, he argues, was said about cocks 
and crowing and denial, and each reporter put it down 
the best way he could. But this kind of criticism is as 
obnoxious to the Bible League as the Higher Criticism 
itself. So let one of their Conference speakers tell us 
what Jesus did say on this occasion, and whether there 
is any way of explaining how that unfortunate “twice” 
slipped into St. Mark’s version except on Strauss’s sup- 
position that it was one of his decorative touches. 

Where harmonising is impossible the harmonists fly 
for refuge to mistakes in the text. With that admission 
we are content, in a measure. It upholds our argument 
that the Bible is a fallible book, which is all that we here 
want to establish. The object of the Higher Criticism is 
to improve this fallible book, to cast out its most manifest 
inaccuracies, to separate what is true from what is untrue. 
It proceeds in the most reasonable way, examines the text 
with minute care, collates one portion with another and all 
parts with any contemporary literature that can be found, 
and throws out hypotheses for others to verify or disprove. 
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’ This is the ordinary scientific method. Unfortunately, 
in religious matters feeling runs high. That religions 
are evolved is a hateful idea to the mind of those who 
believe them to be revealed. Indeed, the mental attitude 
of every adherent of the advanced dogmatic religions is 
this: My religion is true and was revealed by God; all 
other religions and opinions are false. It is to fight 
against the arrogant position that this book is written. 


A few examples shall be given of the inaccuracy of the 
Bible in matters of fact. We want, for instance, to find 
out who moved David to number Israel, and what the 
figures were. We turn to 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, and there read: 
‘‘ And again the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel, and he moved David against them, saying, Go, 
number Israel and Judah.”’ Now, we have conceded to 
the harmonists all that is fair, and we cannot allow them 
to violate English grammar, or to impose upon plain 
words & meaning which they do not bear. In the 
Authorised Version is inserted in the margin, against 
the word ‘‘he,’”’ Satan ; so that we are asked to believe 
that the passage means: And again the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Israel, and he (Satan) moved 
David, etc. Now, such a thing would never have been 
thought of had not the parallel passage in 1 Chron. 
xxl. 1 run thus: ‘And Satan stood up against Israel, 
and moved David to number Israel.’’ The premiss of an 
infallible book has here led worthy men into dishonesty. 
They shrank from the reconciliation which the identifying 
of the Lord with Satan would supply. We do not 
wonder ; we could not do that ourselves. So they have 
forcibly violated plain English and put Satan in the 
margin of Samuel. In the Revised Version this marginal 
addition has been removed, to the honour of the Revisers. 

This incident shows how zeal for God leads even good 
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men to improper conduct. It recalls that more famous 
case of a prophecy which stands in the Septuagint, but 
is no longer to be found in the Hebrew text, because it 
was contradicted by the event. And the excision of 
this prophecy from Zechariah is an argument against 
those who assert that we may trust implicitly to the good 
faith of the custodians of the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
who appeal to that good faith against, for instance, the 
theory of the Higher Criticism that the roll which Hilkiah 
professed to have found was the major portion of the 
book of Deuteronomy, then for the first time written. 
Pious frauds of this sort are not so uncommon as to 
excite surprise. Those who hold the Bible to be an 
infallible book from an infallible God are ready to believe 
such things of other religions, and even of some sections 
of their own. And did we not just now find Satan in the 
margin, where he had no business at all ? 

But it is time we consulted the infallible book as to 
the results of David’s census. 

‘And Joab gave up the sum of the numbering of the 
people unto the king: and there were in Israel eight 
hundred thousand valiant men that drew the sword! and 
the men of Judah were five hundred thousand men” 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 9). 

‘‘ And Joab gave up the sum of the numbering of the 
people unto David. And all they of Israel were a 
thousand thousand and an hundred thousand men that 
drew sword. But Levi and Benjamin counted he not 
among them: for the king’s word was abominable to 
Joab’? (1 Chron. xxi. 5, 6). 

An error of the copyists, say Bible Leaguers. Exactly 
so. An infallible book, in fact, which we can prove to 
be fallible. 

In the search for accurate figures we are constantly 
baffled. If we want to know how many chief officers 
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over his work Solomon had, we look in 1 Kings ix. 23, 
and find there were five hundred and fifty. The margin 
refers us to 2 Chron. viii. 10, and we there find there 
were two hundred and fifty. In 1 Kings ix. 28 the 
amount of gold from Ophir is four hundred and twenty 
talents; in 2 Chron. viii. 18 if has grown to four hundred 
and fifty talents. Or let us glance and see how it was 
with the king’s stables. In 2 Chron. ix. 25 he has 
‘four thousand stalls for horses and chariots’’; in 
1 Kings x. 26 he has ‘‘a thousand and four hundred 
chariots’’; in 2 Chron. i. 14 the same; in 1 Kings iv. 26 
‘<forty thousand stalls of horses for his chariots.” 

Before leaving the account of David’s numbering of 
the people, we will hear what Joab had to say when he 
received the order. 

‘And Joab said unto the king, Now the Lord thy God 
add unto the people, how many soever they be, an 
hundredfold, and may the eyes of my lord the king see 
it: but why doth my lord the king delight in this thing ?”’ 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 8). 

‘“¢ And Joab said, The Lord make his people an hundred 
times so many more as they be: but, my lord the king, 
are they not all my lord’s servants? why doth my lord 
require this thing? why will he be a cause of guilt unto 
Israel ?’’ (1 Chron. xxi. 8). 

Modern criticism makes nothing of the discrepancy. 
The meaning of the remonstrance is the same in each 
case, and the critic is satisfied with it. Each chronicler, 
he says, catches the meaning, and, in presenting it, is 
not particular about the words employed. But on the 
theory: of an inspired word of God the discrepancy is 
vital. Joab said either one thing or the other, and we 
ought to find identical words in the two accounts. It is 
for the upholders of inspiration to explain to us why 
they are not identical. We ordinary critics maintain 
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that there is a mistake somewhere. The Bible here, as 
in so many places, contradicts itself. It is a fallible 
book. 

To bring all into focus, let us recapitulate. In Samuel 
God instigates the counting; in Chronicles, Satan. In 
Samuel Joab’s words of remonstrance take one form; in 
Chronicles they take another. In Samuel the result of 
the census gives 800,000 men for Israel and 500,000 
men for Judah; in Chronicles the figures are 1,100,000 
men for Israel and 470,000 men for Judah, with a note 
that Levi and Benjamin were not reckoned. In Samuel 
the price of Araunah’s threshing-floor is fifty shekels of 
silver ; in Chronicles 600 shekels of gold. The Higher 
Criticism says that these discrepancies are what we must 
expect in ancient records. It points out that vagueness 
in figures is often found in them. It gives a fair explana- 
tion of the substitution of Satan for God. The Bible 
League will have none of this. The Bible is the inspired 
word of God. So be it. In two chapters, then, the 
inspired word of God has made four mistakes. 


Pass we to a memorable historical event, the dedication 
of Solomon’s temple. Here at least we may expect con- 
sensus of testimony. It is one of the most tremendous 
occasions in Jewish history. Yahveh has been provided 
with a suitable earthly dwelling, and Solomon kneels 
before the people and utters a dedicatory prayer. Of this 
prayer we have two records—one in 1 Kings viii., the other 
in 2 Chron. vi. These records, though not in absolute 
verbal agreement, as the theory of divine inspiration 
would lead us to expect, have, however, few points of 
difference, and those quite unimportant, until we come to 
1 Kings vii. 50 and 2 Chron. vi. 40. The words, ‘‘ and 
forgive thy people which have sinned against thee,” are 
the last which the two compilers have incommon. From 
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here onwards, except in one matter to be mentioned 
presently, they differ completely. 

In Kings this concluding portion of the prayer begs 
for compassion on the people who have been carried 
away captive because they are God’s people, which he 
brought out of Egypt, and reference is made to Israel’s 
separation from the other nations and to Moses. In 
Chronicles there is an appeal to Yahveh to take posses- 
sion of his resting-place, and to clothe his priests with 
salvation; and the concluding reference is not to Moses 
at all; but to David. Our chief point is, of course, that 
one of the accounts is wrong. But there is more than 
this. The one point in which there is a semblance 
of agreement between Kings and Chronicles, in this con- 
cluding portion of the prayer, is manifestly wrong in 
Kings. Chronicles has: ‘‘ Now, O my God, let, I beseech 
thee, thine eyes be open, and let thine ears be attent unto 
the prayer that is made in this place” (2 Chron. vi. 40) 
—very beautiful words, than which nothing can be more 
appropriate. But in Kings they run, “that thine eyes 
may be open unto the supplication of thy servant, and 
unto the supplication of thy people Israel, to hearken 
unto them whensoever they cry unto thee” (1 Kings 
vili. 52). It is almost an insult to the reader to point 
out that eyes cannot be open to supplication, though ears 
can. What is likely to be more profitable is to draw his 
attention to the fact that the reference to the captivity in 
both accounts betrays their late origin. 

What followed the prayer ? 

‘** Now, when Solomon had made an end of praying, the 
fire came down from heaven and consumed the burnt 
offering and the sacrifices; and the glory of the Lord 
filled the house ’’ (2 Chron. vii. 1). 

In Kings there is nothing of this: ‘‘He arose...... 
from kneeling on his knees with his hands spread forth 
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toward heaven. And he stood and blessed all the con- 
gregation of Israel with a loud voice’”’ (1 Kings vii. 54, 
55). It is extraordinary that such a manifestation of 


‘ God’s glory should have been passed over, and the two 


~ 


ee 


parallel accounts clearly speak of closely consecutive 
events—Kings, of prayer, blessing, and sacrifice of 22,000 
oxen and 120,000 sheep; Chronicles, of prayer, fire from 
heaven, and sacrifice of the same number of oxen and 
sheep. There appears to be no room for the introduction 
of fire from heaven in one ease, or for the introduction 
of the blessing in the other. Nevertheless, this is only 
negative evidence, and we do not press it. We are 
staggered at the figures, and hope there is some mistake, 
just as we hope Solomon did not have 700 wives and 300 
concubines (1 Kings xi. 8). It seems too many. With 
reference to the sacrifice, we are not surprised that ‘‘ the 
brazen altar that was before the Lord was too little to 
receive the burnt offering, and the meat offering, and the 
fat of the peace offerings” (1 Kings viii. 64). We are 
only astonished that the courtyard was large enough for 


' this hideous butchery. 


We will turn back a little, and hear Solomon, before his 
long prayer, recounting to the people the words of God to 
David :— 

‘‘ And he said, blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, 
which spake with his mouth unto David, my father, and 
hath with his hand fulfilled it, saying, Since the day that 
I brought forth my people Israel out of Egypt, I chose no 
city out of all the tribes of Israel to build a house, that 
my name might be there; but I chose David to be over 
my people Israel”’ (1 Kings viii. 15, 16). 

Let the reader observe that, when actual words profess 
to be reported, the English version (we use the Revised 
Version throughout as more accurate than the Authorised 
Version) begins such ipsissima verba with capitals. Thus 
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in the passage just quoted the words, ‘‘ Blessed,”’ etc., are 
Solomon’s, and the words, ‘‘ Since,” etc., are God’s. 

We cite now the parallel passage from 2 Chron. vil. 
4-6 :— 

‘* And he said, blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, 
which spake with his mouth unto David, my father, and 
hath with his hands fulfilled it, saying, since the day 
that I brought forth my people out of the land of Egypt, 
I chose no city out of all the tribes of Israel to build an 
house in, that my name might be there; neither chose I 
any man to be prince over my people Israel; but I have 
chosen Jerusalem that my name might be there; and 
have chosen David to be over my people Israel.” 

Now, we have here several things to remark. Except 
the substitution of a plural for a singular, Solomon’s 
words are identical in the two versions. But the words 
of God, which we must believe to be more important, vary 
considerably. There is a mistake somewhere in the 
reporting of God’s words, and we do not hesitate to 
attribute it to Chronicles. That is, we should not hesitate 
if we believed that God ever did speak with his mouth to 
David. We are bound, for the purposes of this inquiry, 
to range ourselves at times among the orthodox, and we 
do so here. The mistake is, we repeat, with Chronicles, 
and we think so partly because of the suspicious intro- 
duction of ‘‘ Jerusalem,” but chiefly because it is absolutely 
untrue according to the Old Testament history that God 
had not chosen a prince previous to David. He did choose 
Saul. Let the Bible speak for itself :— 

‘Now the Lord had revealed unto Samuel a day before 
Saul came, saying, To-morrow about this time I will send 
thee a man out of the land of Benjamin, and thou shalt 
anoint him to be prince over my people Israel, and he 
shall save my people out of the land of the Philistines”’ 
(1 Sam. ix. 15, 16). 
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‘‘And afterwards they asked for a king: and God 
gave unto them Saul, the son of Kish, a man of the 
tribe of Benjamin, for the space of forty years’’ (Acts 


xiii. 21). 


‘‘Then Samuel took the vial of oil, and poured it upon 
his head, and kissed him, and said, Is it not that the Lord 
hath anointed thee to be prince over his inheritance ?”’ 
(1 Sam. x. 1). 

‘‘And Samuel said to all the people, See ye him whom 
the Lord hath chosen, that there is none like him among 
all the people? And all the people shouted and said, God 
save the King ”’ (1 Sam. x. 24). 

It seems, then, that believers in inspiration, who are 
bound to accept the chronicler’s version of Yahveh’s 
words to David, charge God with untruth. No doubt 
they will resort to the usual sophistical shifts, such as : It 
was the people’s sin that demanded Saul as king; God 
allowed them to have their way, but he did not really 
approveit. Wereply with the words of the last quotation: 
‘“‘ See ye him whom the Lord hath chosen.” 

It so happens, however, that we can make our position 
still stronger. The word translated ‘‘ prince”’ also means 
“leader,” and this is put in the margin. If we even 
consent to give up Saul, did the Lord choose no leaders 
for Israel between Moses and David? Did he not choose 
Joshua ?— 

‘* As I was with Moses, so I will be with thee: I will 
not fail thee nor forsake thee ’’ (Josh. i. 5). 

Did he not choose Othniel ?— 

‘And when the children of Israel cried unto the Lord, 
the Lord raised up a saviour to the children of Israel, 
who saved them, even Othniel the son of Kenaz, Caleb’s 
younger brother ’’ (Judg. iii. 9). 

Did he not choose Ehud (Judg. ii. 15), and Gideon 
(Judg. vi. 12),and Jephthah? Were these and others not 
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leaders or princes chosen by God? Then why are they 


ranked with David and Samuel ? 

‘¢ And what shall I more say? for the time will fail me 
if I tell of Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah ; of David 
and Samuel and the prophets: who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
etc.”’ (Heb. x1. 82, 83). 

If the orthodox are offended at the charge of untruth- 
fulness brought against God, we will recall it; but they 
must at least admit that in what he said to David he was 
strangely forgetful. This conclusion follows inevitably 
from their own premiss that the Bible is God’s inspired 
word. The Higher Criticism brings none of these charges 
against God. It traces the evolution of religion, which, 
from originally crude forms, rises higher and higher. 
Among the Hebrews we follow its growth from a rude 
polytheism, with its teraphim, through monolatry or 
worship of a rational God, to its final stage of monotheism 
or worship of a single supreme universal God. It is the 
orthodox view that makes the difficulties. Those who 
believe that ‘‘ the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (Ex. 
x. 20), and that Eli’s sons ‘‘ hearkened not unto the 
voice of their father, because the Lord would slay them”’ 
(1 Sam. ii. 25), attribute immorality to God. 

Unless, indeed, these expressions are taken to be figura- 
tive. Looked at in this way, I hold that they announce 
a truth which is unassailable. If by ‘‘the Lord” we 
may understand that force behind phenomena which 
compels our every action, then it is true that the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart. As a poetical statement of 
the doctrine of determinism, I accept it entirely. 


CuHaprTer II. 


THE RIVAL SCHOOLS OF FREE-WILL AND 
DETERMINISM 


Free-will and Determinism—An explanation of their meaning—Morison’s 
Service of Man—The will-power of man—God’s will—The orthodox 
view—The determinist or heterodox view—The whole difference 
between them a question of acceptance of the Bible as true—The 
bloodthirstiness of Yahveh. 


Ir to some readers the closing words in the foregoing 
chapter are not clear, lei me explain them. There are 
two opposing schools of thought. One holds the 
doctrine of Free-will, the other the doctrine of Deter- 
minism. Man is free to choose his line of conduct, 
says one school. Manis compelled to act as he does and 
has no choice at all, says the other, the determinist. All 
forms of Christianity except the Calvinistic insist upon 
man’s free-will. At least, they partly hold it, at the 
same time insisting equally strongly upon the necessity 
of God’s grace. I believe I rightly represent the view of 
the Bible League in saying that this is so, and that, 
without at least some small measure of God’s grace, a 
man is utterly unable to advance along the path to heaven. 
I do not think they concede the possibility of a man’s 
free-will being sufficient to influence his conduct in the 
right direction without co-operating grace. I, as a deter- 
minist, do not believe that man’s will is free at all. The 
word ‘‘ will” has been so much abused by metaphysicians, 
so twisted and turned and made to mean many things, 
that we have really lost all sense of what it does mean. 
15 
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Without attempting to define it, let me quote a few 
pertinent remarks from Morison’s Service of Man :— 

‘*Now, the scientific cultivation of human nature needs 
the adoption of the same method and principles as have 
been so fruitful of good results in other departments. 
We must cease to believe in miracle and divine aid; and, 
proceeding on the firm ground of cause and effect, not 
expect to reap except where and when we have ploughed 
and sown. The theological doctrine of grace and the 
metaphysical doctrine of the freedom of the will are alike 
fatal to a steady cultivation of human nature from a moral 
point of view. Both pre-suppose an unknown factor, 
whose presence or absence cannot be foreseen, and whose 
action cannot be measured. It is here, it is there, it is 
gone,and no onecan tell why. Itat once upsets prevision 
of the future and cancels all record of and inference from 
the past. 

‘‘An authorised expounder (Power, Catechism, vol. ii., 
. p. 88) of Catholic doctrine remarks: ‘ Nothing, absolutely 
nothing, neither little nor much, can be done without the 
grace of God. We cannot do a good action, nor produce 
any good fruit conducive to salvation, without the grace 
of God.’ 


highest saint should not be the worst criminal’ (‘ Oxford 
Sermons,’ vi.). In an instant, therefore, a criminal may 
become a saint, or a saint may become a criminal, 
according to the good pleasure of God, ‘who hath mercy 
on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth.’ If we assume, as we surely may, that the 
saintly character is marked by rare and precious qualities, 
we are made to see, on this theory, by what a frail and 
uncertain tenure they exist. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that this doctrine must induce an indifference, 


‘§t. Augustine,’ remarks Canon Liddon, ‘says — 
there is no reason, apart from the grace of God, why the | 
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nature, so far as the heart and feelings are concerned. 

We cannot be sure for twenty-four hours whether we 
. Shall belong to the diabolically wicked or the angelically 
i good. 

‘‘ The analogy between the theological doctrine of grace 
and the metaphysical tenet of free-will is obvious. They 
both appeared prominently together in the controversy 
between Pelagius and 8t. Augustine. Free-will is a sort 

‘of secular correlative of theological grace. It delivers 
over man, not to the arbitrary inspiration of divine grace 
given or withheld, but to the arbitrary autocracy of his 
own power of volition; which can do with him what it 
pleases, if it pleases. ‘According to the doctrine of free- 
| will, there is an ultimate power of choice in the human 
| ! will, which, however strongly it may be drawn, or tempted, 
{or attracted to decide one way or another by external 
appeals or motives, is not ruled or decided by such 
motives, but by the will itself only’ (Mozley, Augustinian 
Doctrine of Predestination, p. 217). Again: ‘ While there 
is life there is hope and there is fear. The most invete- 
rate habits of vice still leave a power of self-recovery in 
the man, if he will but exert it; the most confirmed 
habits of virtue still leave the liability to a fall’ (sbid., 
p. 247). Theclose analogy, almost amounting to identity, 
between the doctrines of free-will and grace is here very 
clearly shown. By encouraging the idea that the most 
inveterate habits of vice can be reformed by an act of 
will, the paramount importance of habit is masked or | 
even implicitly denied; that is to say, that one of the 
most important and widely dominant laws of biology is 
denied, or the moral nature of man is withdrawn from 
its dominion. If the most confirmed habits of virtue 
are no guarantee against a ‘fall’ (that means, can be 
destroyed by an exertion of the wicked will), itis obvious 
that patient and protracted effort towards self-discipline 
C 
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and the higher life is so much labour lost. The subjuga- 
tion of self and evil desires carried on for years may ([§. 


end in a ‘fall,’ and gratification of our most depraved 


instincts. And, contrariwise, ‘inveterate habits of vice’ . 


are not the serious danger one might suppose, as the 
power of self-recovery is always present and capable of 
throwing them off, if the man will but exert it. While 
there is life there is hope and fear; and up to the last 
the criminal may become a saint, and a saint a criminal, 
as St. Augustine said.” 

Far from apologising to my readers for this lengthy 
quotation, I am disposed to condole with them on the 
fact of its not being longer. I feel like the clergyman 
who said: ‘‘ I have got a sermon of my own to preach to 
you to-day, but I will read you one of Kingsley’s, which 
is worth ten of it.’” As I read Morison’s luminous words 
I wish that literary morality allowed me to continue in 
them instead of in my own. Still, enough is established 
for my purpose. Consider a little what this ‘‘ arbitrary 
autocracy of his own power of volition” means. It 
means that cause and effect are nothing, that habit is 
nothing; it means that a man can voulior vouloir, as 
Voltaire has it—will to will. Toa determinist who rejects 
this autocracy the matter seems so simple. The will 
follows the line of least resistance. When we have to 
make a decision, we rapidly review the pros and cons. 
This tempts and draws, that repels; and the ultimate 
choice is the result of these pullings and pushings} 
We talk of strengthening the will, but this 1s an incorrect 
way of speaking. We have caught it from the meta- 
physicians. Will is not a thing; it is achoice. You 
cannot strengthen a choice. Habits are strengthened by 
repetition, and they greatly influence the will—so much 
so that we can predict with tolerable accuracy what 
under such and such conditions such and such people 
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will do. But this “will” is a hopelessly bewildering 
word. For it signifies not only choice, but also desire. 
A strong-willed man is one who has strong desires. 
He relies upon himself, knows what he wants, makes 
up his mind quickly. With him decision is swift. His 
strong will, in the sense of desire, leads to rapidity of 
will, in the sense of choice. 

How do we apply all this when we come to consider 
the phrase, ‘‘God’s will”? Does it mean God’s desire or 
his choice, or both? This is the question to which we 
have been tending in this long and apparently irrelevant 
discussion. For we are far, as it seems, from our subject, 
and yet not far. We have but for a moment rested in our 
desert pilgrimage, washed from our feet the dust of 
polemical discussion, and are refreshing ourselves in the 
oasis of thought. Much will become clear if we consider 
the Christian scheme as a whole and try to conceive some- 
what of this will of God. 

If it means God’s choice, he is surely, as Almighty, 
able to carry it into effect. With the All-powerful 
choosing and doing must be the same things. If it 
means God’s desire, we must come to the same conclusion. 
What he desires he will not be slow to enforce. Does 
he, then, choose and desire evil which we know to exist ? 
How are we to account for the origin of evil? Let us 
go to the Bible with our inquiry. We read there of 
Adam’s fall. The details are too well known to need 
recapitulation. The determinist shall proceed to discuss 
it with the orthodox believer. 

He begins thus: When he created him, did God know 
that Adam would fall ? 

After some preliminary fencing and talk of free-will 
(for your Churchman does not like to commit himself), 
you have to remind him that, as a matter of fact, Adam 


_ did fall. The Bible says so. 
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Then Adam fell—you admit it? Yes. 

Now let me repeat my first question. Did God know 
that Adam would fall? A reluctant ‘‘yes”’ is compelled 
by the fact that God knows all things, past, present, and 
future. — 

Could God have ordered things differently? 

More fencing and more talk of free-will, but final 
admission that he could, being able to do all things. 

Then, foreknowing the fall and able to prevent it, he 
nevertheless so made man and so ordered the course of 
events that man became liable to death and everlasting 
punishment. 

Here your clerical adversary will escape you. Ttisa 
conclusion he dare not come to, and, with murmurs of 
God’s ways not being man’s ways, the discussion closes. 
Yet to a reasonable person there is no escape from this 
conclusion. 

God foreknows. Foreknowing, he made man in such 
a way that he must fall. Therefore, God is responsible, 
and not man. It is the old dilemma propounded by 
Voltaire in the frightful words, ‘‘ Hither God is not all- 
powerful or he is wicked.”’ 

Now, the whole difficulty proceeds from taking the 
Bible as true. Rude, primitive conceptions of God are 
accepted as revealed truth. The doctrine of a personal 
God carries with it inevitably the conclusion of God’s 
responsibility. Admit that free-will is recognised for 
the chimera which it is. God could not foreknow in two 
ways. Foreknowledge in such a Being is not contingent. 
It is as exact as any other kind of knowledge. Strangely 
enough, the Bible itself repudiates its own view of God’s 
foreknowledge: ‘‘ And it repented the Lord that he had 
made man on the earth” (Gen. vi. 6). Let it be observed 
that the contradiction in this matter does not arise out of 
Genesis. There has so far been no assertion of God’s 
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foreknowledge. This assertion came into being with the 
higher views of God that arose subsequently. Theology 
is usually called a science. What sort of science is that, 
it may be asked, which accepts early beliefs and late 
beliefs as of equal credibility ? When the idea of a fore- 
knowing God emerged, the older idea, of a God who so 
little foreknew that he repented of what he had done, 
should have been abandoned. The dogma of ‘‘the Bible 
all true ’’ is fatal to truth. 


To say that the Agnostic is the true mystic will savour 
to many of paradox. Yet itis notso. Behind all that he 
sees and much that he cannot see the Agnostic acknow- 
ledges a tremendous Something. He has no conception 
of its nature, but he falls down and worships in silent 
adoration. To the unknown God is his altar inscribed— 
an altar whose only sacrifice is the sacrifice of self. Why, 
the very Christians wrong themselves! They have 
reached to so many beautiful and pure ideas of God that 
it is shocking to find them able to identify him with the 
Yahveh of primitive Israel, to whose nostrils burnt offer- 
ings brought satisfaction. Were we not accustomed to it 
from our youth up, we should shudder with horror at the 
pouring out of blood that we read of in the Mosaic and 
other books of the Old Testament. Turn to Leviticus, and 
try to realise what it means ; realise the daily slaughter, 
and God enjoying it. Over and over we read: ‘It is a 
burnt offering, an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour 
unto the Lord.” 

That Yahveh, the tribal God of Israel, could find satis- 
faction in these things, we understand. Man makes God 
in his own image. Yahveh delighted in blood, just as 
Molech and Chemosh did. 

‘‘ And Aaron’s sons the priests shall sprinkle the blood 
upon the altar round about” (Lev. iii. 2). 
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‘¢ And the priest shall dip his finger in the blood, and 
sprinkle of the blood seven times before the Lord, before 
the veil of the sanctuary. And the priest shall put of 
the blood upon the horns of the altar of sweet incense 
before the Lord, which is in the tent of meeting; and all 
the blood of the bullock shall he pour out at the base of 
the altar of burnt offering, which is at the door of the 
tent of meeting”’ (Lev. iv. 6, 7). 

‘¢And he slew it; and Moses took of the blood thereof, 
and put it upon the tip of Aaron’s right ear, and upon 
the thumb of his right hand, and upon the great toe of 
his right foot. And he brought Aaron’s sons, and Moses 
put of the blood upon the tip of their right ear, and 
upon the thumb of their right hand, and upon the 
great toe of their right foot; and Moses sprinkled the 
blood upon the altar round about” (Lev. viii. 28, 24). 

And these specimens alone are nothing. The first 
nine chapters of Leviticus reek in blood. In the child- 
hood of a nation this is natural. Youth is not all a time 
of innocence. A popular book, to be found in every 
nursery some years ago, made its little hero say of his 
stories that he liked them ‘“‘bluggy.”’ Young creatures 
are cruel, whether they are modern boys or primitive 
nations. 

This blood of bulls and rams and goats is bad enough, 
and still Yahveh is not content. He must have human 
blood too. 

‘¢ And the Lord said unto Moses, Fear him not: for I 
have delivered him into thy hand, and all his people, and 
all his land, and thou shalt do to him as thou didst unto 
Sihon, king of the Amorites, which dwelt at Heshbon. 
So they smote him, and his sons, and all his people, until 
there was none left him remaining: and they possessed 
his land’’ (Numbers xxi. 84, 35). 

‘* And the Lord said unto Moses, Take all the chiefs of 
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the people, and hang them up unto the Lord before the 
sun, that the fierce anger of the Lord may turn away 
from Israel ’’ (Numbers xxv. 4). 

‘‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Avenge the 
children of Israel of the Midianites...... And they warred 
against Midian, as the Lord commanded Moses; and they 
slew every male......And Moses said unto them, have ye 
saved all the women alive? Behold, these caused the 
children of Israel, through the counsel of Balaam, to 
commit trespass against the Lord in the matter of Peor, 
and so the plague was among the congregation of the 
Lord. Now, therefore, kill every male among the little 
ones, and kill every woman that hath known man by 
lying with him ’”’ (Numbers xxxi. 1, 7, 15-17). 

But why go on with the hideous story? Enough, 
enough, and more than enough! The Higher Criticism 
would absolve Yahveh from much of this carnage. It 
says, for instance, that this slaughter of the Midianites 
was but a paper slaughter, and never happened. The 
Bible League of course do not accept that view. I myself 
acquit Yahveh altogether. Man was brutal, and, if the 
Midianites were not slain wholesale, we can hardly doubt 
that there was much bloodshed both of men and beasts. 
_Man did it all, and then charged it to God. 


Cuaprer III. 


CHRISTIAN DOGMAS 


The Fall only now accepted as a legend—The expected Messiah—St. Paul’s 
view of Christ’s Divinity—St. Luke’s version—St. John’s version— 
Christ’s descent from David—Conflicting evidence of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. 


Curistianity has two main dogmas upon which its 
whole fabric rests. These are the dogma of the Fall and 
the dogma of the Incarnation. By doing what he should 
not have done, as is asserted by those who believe in 
free-will; by doing what he could not help, as the 
determinist declares, Adam brought sin into the world. 
Yahveh, Israel’s tribal god, who loved blood, having been 
identified with the ruler of the universe, chooses that for 
this sin there is no possible forgiveness except by the 
death of his own Son, who, in order to die, must be born 
as a man. Few cultivated people outside the clergy 
believe now in the Fall. They look upon it as a legend. 

The Incarnation is more widely accepted. It is strange 
that this should be so. The birth of so many of the 
world’s celebrities has been referred to the intercourse 
of a God with a woman. To the later Jews, with their 
purified ideas of God, such a conception must have been 
inconceivably shocking, for it charged God with adultery, 
Mary being, as they knew very well, Joseph’s wedded 
wife (Matt. 1. 19). Not that the Jews who were con- 
temporary with Jesus of Nazareth were troubled with 
this theory of the Incarnation. Even in St. Paul’s 
speeches in the Acts of the Apostles there is not a hint 
that Jesus is God. Throughout he preaches faith in 
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Jesus as the crucified Messiah who rose from the dead. 
Christians have come to use Messiah and God as con- 
vertible terms. But, on the contrary, they are mutually 
exclusive terms. The expected Messiah was a prince of 
the house of David, who was to restore the independence 
of Israel and bring them to great honour. All that St. 
Paul does in the Acts is to identify Jesus with this 
Messiah, and he invariably speaks of him as a man, which 
according to the Jewish idea of Messiahship he must be, 
and according to the genealogies in Matthew and Luke 
he was. 

‘*Be it known unto you therefore, brethren, that 
_ through this man is proclaimed unto you remission of 
sins ’’ (Acts xiii. 38). 

‘Inasmuch as he hath appointed a day, in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness, by the man 
whom he hath ordained”’ (Acts xvii. 80). 

The subject of Paul’s preaching is, shortly, this: Christ 
crucified and raised by God; repentance and turning to 
God through the grace of Jesus Christ; remission of sins 
through faith in the efficacy of the Messiah’s sacrifice. 
In fairness we must cite the one and only verse which 
appears to contradict this view : 

‘Take heed unto ourselves...... to feed the Church 
of God which he purchased with his own blood ”’ (Acts 
xx. 28). 

In view of the fact recorded in the margin, that for 
God many ancient authorities read the Lord, the Bible 
version here would seem to be an interpolation of later 
date when the idea of Christ’s divinity was established. 
We will not quarrel with those who think otherwise. 

But in this connection let us go to St. Luke, the equal 
supporter of the orthodox and the unorthodox. Lovers of 
the miraculous will be edified by the account of the 
Annunciation in the first chapter. History rests upon 
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the second. Joseph and Mary are there described as the 
parents of Jesus (verses 27, 88, 41, 48,48). Here are 
five unequivocal statements that Joseph was as much his 
father as Mary his mother. The whole point of the 
reply, ‘‘ How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not that I 
must be in my Father’s house?” is lost on any other 
supposition. To Mary’s complaint, ‘‘Thy father and I 
sought thee sorrowing,” this reply follows naturally. 
Jesus has, even in these his tender years, realised his 
duty as a son of God. He says in effect: ‘‘ My duty to 
my earthly father is as nothing to my duty to my 
heavenly Father.” It reminds us of his later ‘‘ Who is 
my mother? and who are my brethren?...... Behold, my 
mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, he is my brother, 
and sister, and mother ’”’ (Matt. xii. 48, 49). 

The most extraordinary feature of Luke’s account is 
that Mary did not understand him. 

‘* And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? 
wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house? And 
they understood not the saying which he spake unto 
them ’’ (Luke 11. 49, 50). 

What! Mary, the father of whose son, according to 
the Annunciation story, was God, did not understand ! 
Had she forgotten Gabriel’s words: ‘‘ The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High 
shall overshadow thee: wherefore also that which is to 
be born shall be called holy, the Son of God’ (Luke i. 
35)? Twelve years could hardly have effaced so unique 
an experience as an announcement made by Gabriel, 
straight from the courts of heaven. Yet Mary expressly 
repudiates this fathership of God. ‘‘Son, why hast thou 
thus dealt with us? Behold thy father and I sought thee 
sorrowing ”’ (Luke u. 48). Here we have believers in 
inspiration in a death-grip, and we will not let them go 
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until they bless us—or curse us. When Mary called 
Joseph her boy’s father, did she tell a deliberate untruth ? 
When she failed to understand his answer, had she for- 
gotten Gabriel’s announcement and what followed? Here 
is a wonderful thing in a divinely-inspired book, that it 
contradicts itself on so vital an issue. Just now Jesus 
was the actual and veritable son of God. Now he is the 
son of the carpenter. 

Let us turn to St. John. It may be said that vi. 42 is 
the testimony of unbelievers, and therefore not to be 
accepted: ‘‘And they said, Is not this Jesus, the son 
of Joseph, whose father and mother we know?” Un- 
fortunately, the testimony of a believer is the same: 
‘* Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We have 
found him, of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph’’ (John 
1. 45). 

We have not done. There are the genealogies to be 
considered—hateful things, which are a stumbling-block 
to the orthodox. If shame can be felt by those who, 
possessed by an idea, can adopt the most paltry shifts to 
uphold that idea, then should the cheeks of men who 
pretend that the genealogies in Matthew and Luke are 
the same be crimsoned. How they originated is clear 
enough. When Jesus was identified with the Messiah, 
who, as we have remarked, was a natural human man, it 
was necessary to trace his descent from David. Matthew 
gives one descent through David’s son Solomon and the 
kingly line ; Luke another, through David’s son Nathan 
and the non-kingly line. The genealogies are genealogies 
of Jesus the son of Joseph. Matthew boldly allows his to 
stand so without qualification. Luke puts a plaintive 
‘‘as was supposed’ in brackets, seeing a difficulty. 
Matthew counts forty-one generations from Abraham to 
Jesus, while Luke reckons fifty-six. 
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The New Testament opens with Matthew’s genealogy, 
and for a true book it opens disastrously: ‘‘ So all the 
generations from Abraham unto David are fourteen 
generations; and from David unto the carrying away to 
Babylon fourteen generations; and from the carrying 
away to Babylon unto the Christ fourteen generations ”’ 
(Matt. 1. 17). 

Jechoniah, the king of the captivity as he may be 
conveniently called, is included among Christ’s kingly 
ancestors, so that the fourteen generations from David to 
Jechoniah are complete. But when we try to make 
fourteen generations from Jechoniah’s son Shealtiel to 
Jesus, we find there are only thirteen. This is very 
plainly seen in a paragraph Bible. The second paragraph 
gives the names from Abraham to David, the third 
paragraph those from David to Jechoniah, the fourth 
those from Jechoniah to Jesus. The second paragraph 
has its due complement of fourteen names. The third 
paragraph has again its fourteen names, leaving out, of 
course, David, who has already been counted. The fourth 
paragraph, leaving out Jechonish in the same way, gives 
only thirteen. So Matthew’s arbitrarily-imposed number 
of three times fourteen cannot be made out. One 
generation is missing. There are not forty-two gene- 
rations from Abraham to Jesus, as there should be, but 
only forty-one. 

But Matthew has done something worse than miscount. 
Perhaps in order to fulfil his self-imposed condition of 
fourteen generations from David to the captivity, he has 
left out those kings; or he may have been misled by 
the similarity of names. Whatever the reason, the fact 
remains that he is wrong. ‘‘Joram begat Uzziah,” he 
says. Joram did not beget Uzziah, if we are to believe 
the succession to be as it is represented in Kings and 
Chronicles: ‘‘In the twelfth year of Joram the son of 
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Ahab king of Israel did Ahaziah the son of Jehoram 
king of Judah begin to reign” (2 Kings vu. 25). The 
names are dreadfully puzzling to those who have not 
mastered the complications. Our Joram, the Joram of 
Matthew, is the Jehoram of this verse, and, beyond his 
relationship by marriage, has nothing to do with Joram 
the son of Ahab, who was king of Israel, and not of Judah. 
Our Joram is the Jehoram of 2 Chron. xxi. 6 who married 
Ahab’s daughter (I have never seen it mentioned, by the 
way, that Jesus was therefore lineally descended from 
Ahab). Thus the two Jorams or Jehorams were con- 
temporary kings of Judah and Israel and were brothers- 
in-law, Israel-Joram being the son of Ahab, and Judah- 
Joram’s wife the daughter of Ahab. She was the infamous 
Athaliah, and it is her son Ahaziah who succeeded his 
father Joram. A year later he was killed by Jehu, and 
Athaliah destroyed the seed royal and mounted the throne. 
From this massacre Joash, Ahaziah’s son, escaped, and 
after six years of Athaliah’s reign was proclaimed king by 
Jehoiada. Joash reigned forty years, and was succeeded 
by his son Amaziah, whose son Azariah, or Uzziah, is 
Matthew’s Uzziah the father of Jotham. 

To make all plain, we will supply Matthew’s omission 
in Matthew’s phraseology. The sequence should run 
thus: And Joram begat Ahaziah, and Ahaziah begat 
Joash, and Joash begat Amaziah, and Amaziah begat 
Uzziah. Matthew has, either accidentally or designedly, 
confounded Ahaziah or Azariah the son of Joram with 
Azariah or Uzziah?(Ozias in the Authorised Version) the 
son of Amaziah. In either case he is demonstrably 
wrong, which is our point. The sophistical party of 
commentators has affected to find that Matthew has 
designedly made this omission. It is worth while to 
quote the note in D’Oyly and Mant. Unnecessary 
capitals are omitted. I never understand why possessive 
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pronouns referring to God or Christ, which in the Bible 
have small initial letters, should in exegesis take on 
capitals. I prefer the fashion of the Bible text. The 
words commented upon stand first in italics as in the 
original. 

Matt. i. 8.—and Joram begat Ozias;| Ozias, or 
Uzziah, 2 Kings xv. 32. Here three kings are omitted 
between Joram and Ozias—namely, Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amaziah, which last was the father of Ozias or Uzziah. 
The probable reason for this omission is the curse which 
was twice denounced against the house of Ahab (1 Kings 
xxi. 21; 2 Kings ix. 8), to which these princes belonged, 
since this curse was to take place until the third genera- 
tion. It is certain that the Jews frequently omitted 
names in their genealogies and records, especially on 
account of wickedness or idolatry. Thus five descents 
from Meraioth are omitted, Ezra vii. compared with 
1 Chron. vi.; and the whole tribe of Dan is passed over, 
Rev. vi.—Dr. Wall, Dr. Whitby. 

Can suppression of the tone and suggestion of the 
false go further? We can allow no such pretence as 
this. ‘‘Joram begat Uzziah,” says Matthew. Joram 
did not begat Uzziah. 

Besides, was ever so preposterous an argument 
advanced? The Maraioth omission is a mistake pure 
and simple. Here, too, there is a complication of 
Amariahs and Azariahs, and the Ezra copyist has 
blundered over it. If blotting out of the book of life 
had been the object, Ezra’s missing names would not 
have been put in Chronicles. 


CHaprer IV. 


THE PARENTAGE OF CHRIST 


Legal descent traced by Jews through male line only—Suggested explana- 
tion of discrepancy between St. Matthew and St. Luke—St. Luke’s 
blunders. 


It is a wholesome thing to expose the Jesuitical shifts 
to which these poor commentators were reduced—shifts 
which we are bound to suppose were satisfactory to them- 
selves and to their readers seventy years ago. So a few 
more notes are added. 

Matt. i. 16.—Joseph the husband of Mary.| Thus it 
appears that St. Matthew traces the genealogy through 
Joseph, the supposed father of Jesus, and the husband 
of Mary. The reason is that he was writing for the 
Jews, and tracing his legal descent from David; which 
legal descent was always reckoned in the male line, and 
was, therefore, properly traced through the husband of 
his mother. See note at Luke iii. 23.—Dr. Lightfoot. 

To which we reply that, in reckoning descent, it had to 
be either legitimate or adoptive. However unwillingly I 
write it, in the interests of truth it must be stated that 
under the assumption of a procreation by the Holy 
Ghost, a thing I myself reject with horror, Jesus was 
neither a legitimate nor an adoptive child. 

The note continues: If it be objected that we lay too 
much stress on a supposed accommodation to the Jews 
in commending the Messiah to them by this genealogy, 
when the Evangelist knew that Joseph was only the 
reputed father of our Lord, the answer is, first, that, as 
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foster-father, it was something to prove Joseph to be of 
the lineage of David, and, therefore, not exceptionable 
to the Jews; and, secondly, that, by knowing this, it 
necessarily followed, as the Jews well understood, that 
Mary also, of whom Christ came according to the flesh, 
was of the same lineage, for the daughters of Israel were 
not permitted to marry out of their own tribe; at least, 
if this practice were not universal, as it is denied by 
some learned men to have been, yet it was so far usual 
as to form a presumptive evidence, which could only be 
set aside by proof to the contrary; and, in the case of 
Mary, this was particularly enjoined according to the 
law laid down concerning the daughters of Zelophehad, 
which obtained in all such cases afterwards. The case 
of Mary and her sister, who had no brother, was exactly 
similar to this. See Numb. xxxvi. 6-9.—Archdeacon 
Pott. 

Luke ii. 28.—being, as was supposed, the son of Joseph, 
which was the son of Heli, etc.] It is seen that the 
genealogy of our Saviour, here given by St. Luke, is 
entirely different, as far as David, from that given by 
St. Matthew, chap. i. Among the various methods of 
explaining this which have been proposed, the most 
probable is that, whereas St. Matthew traced the genea- 
logy through Joseph the husband of his mother, so St. 
Luke here traces it through Mary his mother. It is 
certain that Heli was not the natural father of Joseph, 
for St. Matthew expressly tells us that ‘‘ Jacob begat 
Joseph”: it is, therefore, inferred that Heli was the 
father of Mary, and only father-in-law of Joseph. But 
it was never usual with the Jews to mention the names 
of females in their genealogies; on this account, Mary 
is not mentioned here by St. Luke, but is only intimated 
or included when the line is commenced from her father 
Heli. The true purport of this genealogy becomes more 
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evident if we consider, as seems to be intended, the 
word Jesus to be understood at every step. Thus if is 
to be supplied, Jesus, as was supposed, the son of Joseph ; 
Jesus the son of Heli; Jesus the son of Matthat, ete.— 
Jesus the son of Seth; Jesus the son of Adam; Jesus 
the son of God. A style of genealogy precisely similar 
to this is used by Moses at Gen. xxxvi. 2: ‘‘ Aholibamah 
the daughter of Anah, the daughter of Zibeon,” etc., 
where, as Ansh is the name of a man, the meaning must 
be ‘‘ Aholibamah the daughter of Anah, Aholibamah the 
daughter of Zibeon,”’ etc. [Unfortunately for this argu- 
ment, the margin of the Revised Version tells us that 
some ancient authorities have son.—Author. | 

. Thus it appears that St. Luke, composing his Gospel 
for the use of the Gentiles, and intending to prove that 
Christ was the seed of the woman, necessarily reckons 
by the line of his mother, Mary the daughter of Heli. 
St. Matthew, on the other hand, intending to deduce 
his legal descent from David and Abraham, reckons 
by the line of Joseph the espoused husband of Mary, 
through whom the legal descent was to be carried.— 
Dr. Inghtfoot. 

Matt.1.17. So all the generations...... are fourteen gene- 
rations.| It was customary with the Jews, for the 
convenience of memory, to reduce numbers in gene- 
alogies, etc., to the same quantities. Accordingly, St. 
Matthew here, or the genealogist whom he copied, has 
brought the pedigree of our Saviour into three regular 
elasses by omissions of little consequence.—Dr. Lightfoot. 

To such shifts are the poor commentators driven. 

Twenty-one generations upwards from Jesus in Luke’s 
non-kingly genealogy we come unexpectedly upon the 
famous name of Zerubbabel, one of the kingly race, 
grandson of Jechoniah, Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, 
as Luke quite properly describes him. And yet these 
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two names have no business in this genealogy. Shealtiel 
is made the son of Neri, and the following names are 
unknown, whereas Shealtiel was the son of Jechoniah, 
whose ancestors were kings of Judah. lLuke’s Shealtiel 
descends inaccurately from MJDavid’s son Nathan ; 
Matthew’s Shealtiel descends rightly from David’s son 
Solomon. Many conjectures have been hazarded upon 
how these names got into Luke’s pedigree. No satis- 
factory account can be given of them. They are confusion 
to the shameless commentators who pretend that Luke 
gives Mary’s genealogy. Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel 
was the prince of David’s house who laid the foundations 
of the second Temple. He was the great hope of the 
Jews, and they prepared a crown for him, which, however, 
he never wore. Haggai and Zechariah prophesied of 
him, the latter rather too indiscreetly and definitely. 
Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel is as famous in Jewish 
history as Solomon the son of David. The shameless 
commentators on Luke are compelled to assume an 
unknown Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel. 

This is not Luke’s only blunder. He carries his gene- 
alogy beyond Abraham. Noah’s grandfather Arphaxad 
figures in it. He is the son of Cainan, the son of Shelah, 
says Luke. Let us see what other Biblical records 
say. Arpachsad begat Shelah, says the Hebrew Bible 
(Gen. x. 24). The Septuagint, if is true, has the passage 
in Luke’s way, ‘“‘ Arpachsad begat Cainan, and Cainan 
begat Shelah,’’ but the Bible League does not admit the 
Septuagint. Its true Old Testament is the Hebrew Old 
Testament. ‘‘Shem begat Arpachshad, and Arpachshad 
lived five-and-thirty years and begat Shelah” (Gen. xi. 
11, 12). ‘*‘ And Arpachshad begat Shelah’’ (1 Chron. i. 
18). ‘‘Shem, Arpachshad, Shelah” (1 Chron. i. 24). 
Four times over, then, the Hebrew Bible says the same 
thing. Luke is in accord with the Septuagint, and only 
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with the Septuagint. Say he is right, if you will. Then 
the conclusion is that the Hebrew Bible is four times 
wrong, or, not to press matters too hard, let us say three 
times, for the Septuagint is derived from one version of 
the Hebrew. | 


CHAPTER Y. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE BIBLE 


Earliest manuscripts—Copies of still older works—Massoretic texts— 
The accepted basis—Authorised Version of New Testament, 1611— 
Compiled with little skill and on authority of latter-date manu- 
scripts—No accurate copy of the Bible in existence—The text tam- 
pered with—The miraculous draught of fishes—Matthew and Mark’s 
account—John’s account. 


Tue fact of there being different versions of the Bible is 
in itself a proof that it is an untrustworthy book. Many 
people are under the impression that the Scriptures were 
kept with such scrupulous care that any change in the 
text was impossible. The preface to the Revised Version 
shall tell us what is the real state of the case. 

‘‘The received, or, as it is commonly called, the 
Massoretic Text of the Old Testament Scriptures, has 
come down to us in manuscripts which are of no very 
great antiquity, and which all belong to the same family 
or recension (the earliest MS. of which the age is 
certainly known bears date a.p. 916). That other recen- 
sions were at one time in existence is probable from the 
variations in the ancient versions, the oldest of which— 
namely, the Greek or Septuagint—was made, at least in 
part, some two centuries before the Christian era. But 
as the state of knowledge on the subject is not at present 
such as to justify any attempt at an entire reconstruction 
of the text on the authority of the versions, the revisers 
have thought it most prudent to adopt the Massoretic 
Text as the basis of their work, and to depart from it, as 


the authorised translators had done, only in exceptional 
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cases. With regard to the variations in the Massoretic 
Text itself, the revisers have endeavoured to translate 
what appeared to them to be the best reading in the text; 
and, where the alternative reading seemed sufficiently 
probable or important, they have placed it in the margin. 
In some few instances of extreme difficulty a reading has 
been adopted on the authority of the ancient versions, 
and the departure from the Massoretic Text recorded in 
the margin.”’ 

Let us hear now what the revisers have to tell us about 
the New Testament. | 

‘‘The English version of the New Testament here 
presented to the reader is a revision of the translation 
published in the year of our Lord 1611, and commonly 
known by the name of the Authorised Version....... With 
regard to the Greek Text, it would appear that, if to some 
extent the translators exercised an independent judg- 
ment, it was mainly in choosing among readings con- 
tained in the principal editions of the Greek Text that 
had appeared in the sixteenth century. Wherever they 
seem to have followed a reading which is not found in 
any of those editions, their rendering may probably be 
traced to the Latin Vulgate. Their chief guides appear 
to have been the later editions of Stephanus and of Beza, 
and also, to a certain extent, the Complutensian Polyglott. 
All these were founded for the most part on manuscripts 
of late date, few in number, and used with little critical 
skill. But in those days it could hardly have been other- 
wise. Nearly all the more ancient of the documentary 
authorities have become known only within the last two 
centuries ; some of the most important of them, indeed, 
within the last few years. Their publication has called 
forth, not only improved editions of the Greek Text, but 
a succession of instructive discussions on the variations 
which have been brought to light, and on the best modes 
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of distinguishing original readings from changes intro- 


duced in the course of transcription. While, therefore, 
it has long been the opinion of all scholars that the 
commonly received text needed thorough revision, it is but 
recently that materials have been acquired for executing 
such a work with even approximate completeness.” 

I invite most earnest attention to these quotations 
from the two prefaces by the revisers. The preface to 
the New Testament bears the date 1880, that to the Old 
Testament 1884. Both go to show that we have no one 
original copy of our infallible Bible which we can point 


to as certainly accurate, and that we are liable to inaccu- | 


racies of translation into the bargain. When a Salva- 
tion Army Captain tells me that the English Bible in his 
hand is all true, I can excuse him, for he is an ignorant 
man. When the Bible League tell me the same thing, I 
am at a loss what to think. 

In the controversy that rages over Daniel, & book dear 
to many from its miracles and apocalyptic utterances, a 
common argument against the late date now assigned to 
it by critics is the improbability that the Jewish autho- 
rities would have allowed a spurious book to be incor- 
porated in the Canon. Yet we have distinct proof that 
these same authorities, who were the custodians of 
Scripture, were by no means incorruptible. When they 


found that a particular prophecy was not only not- 


fulfilled, but absolutely contradicted by the event, they 
expunged the passage containing it from the Scriptures. 
Unfortunately for their reputation, these same Scriptures 
had been already translated into Greek, and there in the 
Septuagint Version stands the unfulfilled prophecy for 
all to read. 

Is it reasonable to ask us to pledge our faith to a book 
that has been tampered with in this way? Is it not 
clear that the Bible is like every other book, and contains 
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truth and error intermingled? The higher critics are 
endeavouring to separate the false from the true. They 
recognise the extreme value of the Bible. They want to 
make it more valuable. As it stands there is impurity 
with the gold. They cast the whole into the crucible of 
criticism, and the Bible League cry, ‘“‘Lo! you have 
destroyed the gold.” Butitis not so. The heavy purified 
gold lies below. That which you see is the light, floating 
dross of legend and historical inaccuracy. The time is 
not far distant when we shall teach our children to look 
upon the stories of David and Goliath, of Samson with 
the jawbone, as they now do on that of Jack the Giant- 
killer; when Jonah swallowed by the whale will be like 

Tom Thumb swallowed by the red cow. The Bible 
_ League cannot stop the ocean of common-sense in its 
flow. Its infallible Bible is a mere Dame Partington’s 
broom. We are living in the twentieth century, and 
already in the nineteenth Matthew Arnold declared with 
no uncertain voice that ‘‘ miracles do not happen.” 

Our next proof of a Biblical mistake shall be from the 
conflicting accounts of the call of the foremost of the 
Apostles, St. Peter. 

‘‘And walking by the sea of Galilee, he saw two 
brethren, Simon who is called Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the sea; for they were fishers. 
And he saith unto them, Come ye after me, and I will 
make you fishers of men. And they straightway left 
the nets, and followed him. And going on from thence 
he saw other two brethren, James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, in the boat with Zebedee their 
father, mending their nets; and he called them. And 
they straightway left the boat and their father, and 
followed him ’”’ (Matt. iv. 18-22). 

‘‘And passing along by the sea of Galilee, he saw 
Simon and Andrew the brother of Simon casting a net 
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in the sea; for they were fishers. And Jesus said unto 
them, Come ye after me, and I will make you to become 
fishers of men. And straightway they left the nets and 
followed him. And going on a little further, he saw 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, who 
also were in the boat mending the nets, and straightway 
he called them: and they left their father Zebedee in 
the boat with the hired servants, and went after him ”’ 
(Mark i. 16-20) JAN 7 0 263 

‘“‘Now it came to pass, while the multitude pressed 
upon him and heard the word of God, that he was standing 
by the lake of Gennesaret; and he saw two boats standing 
by the lake; but the fishermen had gone out of them, 
and were washing their nets. And he entered into one 
of the boats, which was Simon’s, and asked him to put 
out a little from the land. And he sat down and taught 
the multitudes out of the boat. And when he had left 
speaking, he said unto Simon, Put out into the deep, and 
let down your nets for a draught. And Simon answered 
and said, Master, we toiled all night, and took nothing ; 
but at thy word I will let down the nets. And when 
they had this done, they enclosed a great multitude of 
fishes ; and their nets were breaking; and they beckoned 
unto their partners in the other boat, that they should 
come and help them. And they came, and filled both 
the boats, so that they began to sink. But Simon Peter, 
when he saw it, fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord. For he was 
amazed, and all that were with him, at the draught of 
the fishes which they had taken; and so were also James 
and John, sons of Zebedee, which were partners with 
Simon. And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not; from 
henceforth thou shalt catch men. And when they had 
brought their boats to land, they left all, and followed 
him ” (Luke v. 1-11). 
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** Again on the morrow John was standing, and two of 
his disciples; and he looked upon Jesus as he walked, 
and saith, Behold, the Lamb of God! And the two 
disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus. And 
Jesus turned and beheld them following, and saith unto 
them, What seek ye? And they said unto him, Rabbi 
(which is to say, being interpreted, Master), where abidest 
thou? He saith unto them, Come, and ye shall see. 
They came therefore and saw where he abode, and they 
abode with him that day; it was about the tenth hour. 
One of the two that heard John speak, and followed him, 
was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. He findeth first his 
own brother Simon, and saith unto him, We have found 
the Messiah (which is, being interpreted, Christ). He 
brought him unto Jesus. Jesus looked upon him, and 
said, Thou art Simon the son of John: thou shalt be 
called Cephas (which is, by interpretation, Peter)” (John 
i, 85-42). 

Observe here, first, that the Synoptics fix the scene on 
the lake. Matthew and Mark are in close agreement. 
The fishermen are in the boats. Simon and Andrew are 
casting their nets. James and John are mending theirs. 
Jesus is walking by the sea and calls them, evidently 
from the shore. St. Luke’s account is different. The 
fishermen are not in the boats, which are drawn up on 
the shore or anchored close to it. The nets are neither 
being cast nor mended, but are being washed. Jesus gets 
into Simon’s boat and teaches, after which there is the 
miraculous draught of fishes. The speech to Simon is 
different. In Matthew and Mark it is, ‘“‘Come ye after 
me and I will make you (to become) fishers of men,” and 
it is addressed to Simon alone, for we do not hear of 
Andrew at all. 

These discrepancies, though they are enough to shake 
our faith in the records, are as nothing to the startling 
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contrast presented by the Synoptics on the one hand and 
John on the other. In John the scene is inland, some- 
where near the place where John the Baptist was 
baptising. There are two disciples, one of whom is 
unnamed, and the other is Andrew. Hearing a remark 
of the Baptist’s, they follow Jesus. It was the tenth hour 
(s.e., about 4 p.m.), whereas Simon’s words in Luke, 
** We toiled all night and took nothing,”’ point to morning. 
Andrew fetches Simon, and when he comes Jesus says 
to him, ‘‘ Thou art Simon the son of John: thou shalt be 
called Cephas.” Nothing about fishers of men, for this 
interview took place away from the lake and the boats 
and the fishing. 

Imagine a candidate under examination asked to 
describe the call of Peter. What is he to write? Shall 
he represent it according to the testimony of Matthew 
and Mark, who, but for an infinitesimally slight divergence 
in the reporting of Christ’s words, are in agreement ? 
Or shall he take Luke, the miraculous draught, and 
different words of Christ to Peter alone? Or, finally, 
shall he throw the Synoptics overboard altogether, turn 
his back on the lake and the fishing, and give John’s 
account, which has no point in common with the others ? 
Probably nothing will bring home so forcibly to the 
reader the impossibility of answering a plain question 
from the Bible as his thus picturing to himself the 
perplexity of our supposed examination candidate. 


CHapter VI. 


FURTHER DISCREPANCIES IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Accounts of St. Peter and Christ in 8t. John—And in St. Matthew—St. 
John identifies the Messiah with Logos—And deifies Christ—John the 
Baptist’s doubts—Error in the Lord’s Prayer—Poetical idea of the 
Son of God—The Creeds—Impossible of belief because unintelligible. 


We will now give the candidate under examination a 
question which is just as impossible to answer as the 
last. On what occasion did our Lord bestow the surname 
of Peter or Cephas on Simon? If he follows John, he 
must say, ‘‘ At his first calling’; if he follows Matthew, 
he must say, ‘‘ Late in Christ’s ministry.” And here we 
have to put those who hold the truth of the Bible upon 
the horns of a frightful dilemma. To make this plain, 
we must give the quotation from Matthew :— 

‘* And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered 
and said unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah : 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven. And I also say unto thee, 
that thou art Peter,” etc. (Matt. xvi. 16-18). 

These words, as we have said, were spoken far on in 
Christ's ministry. Yet, according to St. John’s account, 
it was flesh and blood that revealed the fact of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus to Peter, and that before his call—fiesh 
and blood, namely, in the person of his own brother 
Andrew, who said to him, ‘* We have found the Messiah”’ 
(John i, 41). Holding the two accounts to be true 
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convicts Jesus of unveracity. We can hardly believe that 
Andrew, when he declared the Messiahship of Jesus to 
his brother Simon, did not also make him acquainted 
with what John the Baptist had said of him, that he was 
‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world”? (John i. 29), and “the Son of God” (1 John 
1. 84). 

I see myself how we can escape from this dilemma ; 
but if is an escape from the frying-pan to the fire, and, 
besides, it does violence to the whole sense of John’s first 
chapter. When he says ‘‘Son of God,” he means “ the 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father ”’ 
(John i. 18), the Word which “‘ was made flesh”’ (i. 14), 
and which ‘‘ was God”’ (i. 1). The escape is only to be 
effected by assuming that all this is mere rhetoric, and 
means little or nothing; that it only intends to convey 
that Jesus was in some very special sense the Son of God, 
though not actually divine. In this way we may force 
John into line with Paul of the Acts, whose Jesus was 
the human Messiah accepted by God as a sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. But such forcing is most unnatural. 

It is John who creates the whole difficulty, John who 
repudiated the simple Jewish expectation of the Messiah 
as a purely human being and identified him with the 
Logos, the eternal God. It is not difficult to see how the 
idea arose. Deification of men was common enough at 
this epoch. Roman Emperors became gods as a matter 
of course when they died. Some had divine honours 
paid to them before death. It may have been excess of 
flattery on the poet’s part ; but the tendency is seen even 
so early as the reign of Augustus, whom Horace declares 
to be second only to Jupiter, the King of the Gods (Odes 
i. 12). Let me repeat it: the Jewish Messiah could not 
be anything but a human being. John’s Messiah cannot 
be anything but God. So the dilemma remains. 
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And this leads us by natural transition to the doubts 
about Christ which are alleged to have arisen in John the 
Baptist’s mind. 

‘*Now when John heard in the prison the works of the 
Christ, he sent by his disciples, and said unto him, Art 
thou he that cometh, or look we for another ?”’ (Matt. ii. 2). 

Luke gives the same account (Luke vii. 18-20). Yet 
it was this same John the Baptist of whom St. John 
writes: “‘On the morrow he seeth Jesus coming unto 
him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world! This is he of whom I said, 
After me cometh a man which is become before me: for 
he was beforeme. And I knew him not; but that he 
should be made manifest to Israel, for this cause came I 
baptising with water. And John bare witness, saying, I 
have beheld the Spirit descending as a dove out of 
heaven; and it abode upon him. And I knew him not: 
but he that sent me to baptise with water, he said unto 
me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descend- 
ing, and abiding upon him, the same is he that baptiseth 
with the Holy Spirit. And I have seen, and have borne 
witness that this is the Son of God ’’ (John i. 29-84). 

Is it possible, we ask, that John, with his first intense 
conviction as to the character and office of Jesus, could 
so soon have doubted as to have sent to ask him shortly 
after whether Jesus was ‘“‘he that cometh’? It is as 
inconceivable as that Mary should have forgotten Gabriel’s 
message, and made a mistake about her Son’s parentage. 
And what does John mean by his twice-repeated ‘‘ And I 
knew bim not”? What! His own cousin, whose birth 
was accompanied by such strange prodigies, and he knew 
him not. We cannot believe that. 


Reference has been made to the various versions of 
the text, and to the consequent fallibility of a book which 
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has to choose only one of them, having no guide in ite 
choice but that of human reason. To errors hence 
derived must be added faults in translation. It is nothing 
less than a scandal that an actual mistranslation, recog- 
nised as such, should be allowed to stand in the Lord’s 
Prayer. The revisers, indeed, have done their duty 
courageously, and made the necessary correction, “‘ Deliver 
us from the evil one.”” The Church, however, makes no 
alteration in its Prayer Book. Perhaps it is wise in its 
generation. Belief in Satan is one of the least accepted 
of its tenets, and it is probably afraid to make the change. 
While we cannot but complain of its disingenuousness 
in putting as one of the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer 
that which the Lord did not say, we rejoice that it hesi- 
tates to put forward the belief in the personality of Satan, 
which thoughtful people decline to entertain. 

Great reformer as he was, Jesus of Nazareth could not 
rise above the ordinary conceptions of the epoch in which 
he lived. In the passage now to be quoted he makes a 
mistake as to the life-history of plants: ‘‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, except a grain of wheat fall into the earth 
and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth 
much fruit ’’ (John xii. 24). On the contrary, if the seed 
die if produces neither plant nor fruit. §t. Paul falls 
into the same mistake. ‘‘ Thou foolish one, that which 
thou thyself sowest is not quickened except it die” (1 Cor. 
xv. 86). It was an unfortunate argument to adduce for 
the resurrection. St. Paul may be forgiven. He wasa 
tent-maker and no agriculturist. The carpenter’s son 
may also be excused, but not the actual and veritable 
Son of God. 

The Church has made a most calamitous mistake in 
wresting the spiritual sense of these words, “Son of God,”’ 
from this poetical sense, and attributing to them a material 
one. Christ’s beautiful idea of the universal sonship to 
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God which all men share, thereby becoming brothers, is 
lost. The Church has endeavoured, and succeeded only 
too effectually, in forcing upon us a grossly material view 
which can hardly be criticised with decency. Never- 
theless, an attempt must be made to expose the contra- 
dictions of its astounding dogmas. It alleges that the 
Second Person of the Trinity was twice begotten, once 
before the worlds were made, by God the Father, with 
whom this begotten Son is, notwithstanding, coeval ; 
secondly, by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary. Thus 
Christ is asserted to be the Son of the First Person from 
all time, and the Son of the Third Person in time. And 
then it is further stated that this Third Person proceeds 
from the Father and the Son. The Eastern Church has 
relieved us of this last absurdity by declaring that the 
Third Person proceeds from the Father alone. 

Not content with formulating these dogmas in its 
creeds, the Western Church goes on to threaten with 
eternal damnation those who do not believe them. Now, 
belief cannot properly be said to attach to an unthinkable 
proposition. As has been aptly said, “It is of no use 
ascribing love of approbation toa circle.” The words 
are mere words. There is no idea behind them. We 
can neither say that we believe them nor disbelieve them. 
All we can affirm is that they are nonsense. We shrink 
from applying the same words to what pious men have 
at least imagined that they could believe. We will only 
say that they are mistaken. Their statements are unin- 
telligible, and cannot properly be said to come within 
the province of belief. 

And indeed this word ‘‘ begotten ” is very loosely used. 
Let us turn to St. John’s First Epistle. In the Authorised 
Version the meaning has been obscured by assigning 
different English words to identical Greek ones. In the 
Revised Version it comes out clearly. 
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‘Everyone that loveth is begotten of God” (1 John 
Iv. 7). 

‘Whoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is begotten 
of God: and whosoever loveth him that begat loveth him 
also that is begotten of him ”’ (1 John v. 1). 

‘<Whatsoever is begotten of God overcometh the world. 
suede And who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” (1 John v. 4, 5). 

‘* Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, because 
his seed abideth in him: and he cannot sin because he 
is begotten of God ” (1 John iii. 9). 

‘*'We know that whosoever is begotten of God sinneth 
not; but he that was begotten of God keepeth him, and 
the evil one toucheth him not” (1 John v. 18). 

In the last quotation the words seem to refer first to a 
believer and then to Christ, but in the others ‘‘ begotten 
of God” appears to be identical with ‘‘ believer in Christ.” 
And so in the First Epistle of Peter :— 

‘* Seeing ye have purified your souls in your obedience 
to the truth unto unfeigned love of the brethren, love 
one another from the heart fervently: having been 
begotten again, not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, through the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth ’’ (1 Peter i. 22, 28). 

And §t. Paul speaks in the same way :— 

“In Christ Jesus I begat you through the gospel’’ 
(1 Cor. iv. 15). 

‘‘ And I will receive you, and will be to you a Father, 
and ye shall be to me sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty ”’ (2 Cor. vi. 17, 18). 

‘*I beseech thee for my child whom I have begotten in 
my bonds, Onesimus”’ (Philemon 10). 

And strangest figure of all :— 

‘* My little children of whom I am again in travail 
until Christ be formed in you” (Gal. iv. 19). 


CuapTer VII. 
THE PATERNAL ATTRIBUTE OF GOD 


Adam described as the ‘Son of God ”—Moses and Aaron interview God— 
Statement refuted in the New Testament—Human attributes of God— 
Further discrepancies and contradictions—The poetry of Genesis. 


In primitive times God was looked upon as the actual 
father of his people. There was _ blood-relationship 
between them by natural descent. In Luke’s genealogy 
Adam is called the son of God (Luke iii. 88). This is 
& very interesting point. Matthew carries his pedigree 
of Jesus back to Abraham only, but Luke carries it right 
up to God and accounts him the natural father of Adam. 
Nobody can doubt this who reads the genealogy. There 
is no ‘as was supposed”’ here. The tracing is through- 
out of natural sonship. Adam is the son of God in 
precisely the same sense that Seth is the son of Adam. 
Adam is not created by God, but begotten. This is a 
confirmation from Scripture itself of the now generally 
received theory that religion had its first beginnings in 
ancestor-worship. Whether this worship was chiefly a 
worship of fear, as Spencer thinks, or 2 worship of loving 
reverence, a8 Robertson Smith maintains (Religion of the 
Semites, 1901, p. 54), does not matter. It is enough that 
Luke’s genealogy, wherever he may have got it from, 
supports the theory, and therefore also contradicts the 
creation story of Genesis. 


‘We will cite a few more contradictions between the 
Old Testament and the New. In Exodus there is an 


account of Moses and others seeing God. 
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‘‘ Then went up Moses and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, 
and seventy of the elders of Israel: and they saw the 
God of Israel; and there was under his feet as it were a 
paved work of sapphire stone, and as it were the very 
heaven for clearness’ (Ex. xxiv. 9, 10). 

What, then, in face of this statement, are we to make 
of these three quotations that follow ?— 

‘**No man hath seen God at any time’’ (John i. 18). 

‘‘Whom no man hath seen, nor can see” (1 Tim. 
vi. 16). 

‘* No man hath beheld God at any time ”’ (1 John iv. 12). 

Critics reply with no uncertain voice that the New 
Testament is right here and the Old Testament wrong. 
They are quite sure that the Lord never ‘‘ spake unto 
Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend’”’ 
(Ex. xxxil. 11). The strange thing is that the Anglican 
Church itself repudiates this anthropomorphic conception 
of God in its First Article, declaring that God is a Spirit, 
without body, parts, or passions. That it can do so, and 
yet profess to believe the Old Testament and the Incarna- 
tion, shows the curious constitution of certain minds. 
The God of the earlier chapters of the Old Testament 
has all the parts of aman. He walks, talks, sees, hears, 
even eats (Gen. xviii. 8). 

It is no use giving the old childish explanation that 
the Bible speaks in this way as a concession to our infir- 
mities, so that we may understand. It is nottrue. God 
was first a deified ancestor. He was a man, only more 
powerful than a man on earth. He acted in all ways as 
& man, had even a man’s vices of jealousy and anger. 
He had mastered an earthly trade, and wrote the com- 
mandments with his own hand on tables of stone (Ex. 
xxx1. 18; Deut. iv. 18). There was not the slightest 
necessity to make him do this as a concession to our 
weakness of understanding. We should understand just 
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as well if he had dictated the commandments to Moses, 
and allowed him to write them, and it would have been 
an improbability the less. Speech indeed had to be con- 
ceded, or, at least, either speech or writing. For in no 
other way was a revelation conceivable. Alas, poor man! 
You first sacrifice to your ancestor to propitiate him. 
Then you must have a revelation. But it skills not. 
We are beginning to pierce the thick darkness of our 
earlier beliefs. The dead live not again; the Gods are 
phantoms of the imagination. Man made God first in 
his own image, sacrificed to him for long years. Then 
arose higher conceptions. God was gradually divested 
of man’s lower qualities. The blood of bulls and goats, 
and burnt fat, were no longer a sweet savour in his 
nostrils. Instead of sacrifice, he demanded a pure heart 
and mercy. At last he became the All-good. Would 
that we were able to say so! According to the Christian 
scheme, this All-good has prepared eternal torments for 
the majority of mankind. Alas, poor man! And this 
is the end, so far, of your theology. 

Of all the anthropomorphic conceptions of God, the 
one that always strikes me as the most remarkable is that 
of his being tired after the creation. 

‘For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
and on the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed ” 
(Ex. xxxi. 17), 

One of the speakers at the Oxford Conference declared 
that the first chapter of Genesis was in strict accordance 
with scientific discovery, and challenged any one to point 
out where it departed from it. After Huxley’s discom- 
fiture of Gladstone on this very chapter, the departure 
from fact would hardly seem to want showing. We will 
return to this matter later. Meanwhile, let it suffice here 
to point out that the days of Genesis are actual days, and 
cannot possibly be periods. 
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‘‘And there was evening and there was morning, one 
day.” 

‘‘ And there was evening and there was morning, & 
second day.” 

Days, natural, ordinary days. No amount of special 
pleading can controvert this, and geology says it 1s not 
so. The hypothesis of a very much longer day than the 
present one will not save the situation. Geology requires 
periods of immense length, periods measured by thousands 
of years. Even if such a grotesque concession were 
made, and without evidence and against all evidence we 
granted a day thousands of years long, it would only 
involve us in the absurdity of a tired God resting 
throughout such a period. To reasonable people belief 
in Genesis as science is extinct. Churchmen themselves 
acknowledge this. Listen to Canon Bonney as he speaks 
to the Church Congress at Norwich in 1895 :— 

‘* The story of the creation in Genesis, unless we play 
fast and loose either with words or with science, cannot 
be brought into harmony with what we have learned 
from geology.” 

Genesis is poetry, and very beautiful poetry. It gives 
just such a narrative of the creation as might be expected 
in early days; accurate enough to seem probable when 
all were alike ignorant, vague enough to be twisted to 
meet facts subsequently discovered, when the twisting 
was in the hands of men under the influence of the fixed 
idea that the Bible is all true. Wedo not blame these 
men. They are as devotedly anxious to establish Bible 
truth as we are to establish real truth. I have no doubt 
that the lecturer who, as he tells us in his Conference 
address, has spent nearly five years over the first chapter 
of Genesis, is thoroughly persuaded that it 1s in accor- 
dance with science. My explanation is that his reason 
is warped by the untenable premiss that the Bible is 
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true. Therefore I must, though entirely without offence, 
characterise his challenge as unreasonable. 


However, our object is not to show that the Bible is 
not in accordance with ascertained facts. We have to 
point out that it is not in accordance with itself. It may 
seem that this object might be best attained by beginning 
with Genesis and systematically pursuing our way to 
Revelation. In one way it would be the best. A pro- 
fessor who, with German thoroughness, exposed all the 
errors of the Bible would do a valuable work. But books 
are many and time is short, and most people will read 
a sketchy book in preference to something more elaborate. 
.-Besides, what sized volume would Errors of the Buble 
run to? Volume! It would be a whole library. I 
might even adopt the splendid exaggeration of the con- 
cluding verse of St. John’s Gospel, and say that ‘‘if they 
{the errors) should be written every one, I suppose that 
‘even the world itself would not contain the books that 
should be written.” Nobody who has not carefully 
compared the historic books of the Old Testament, for 
instance, has any idea of the number of discrepancies 
and contradictions. We will cite a few at random as 
samples. 

David’s battle against the combined forces of the 
_Ammonites and Syrians is the subject matter of 2 Sam. 
x. and 1 Chron. xix. They are almost word for word 
identical. Only, as isso often the case, when we come 
to figures there is variation. 

‘‘And David slew of the Syrians the men of seven 
hundred chariots, and forty thousand horsemen ” (2 Sam. 
x. 18). 

‘‘And David slew of the Syrians the men of seven 
thousand chariots and forty thousand footmen”’ (1 Chron. 
xix. 18). 
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A vein of exaggeration runs through Chronicles. This 
change of 700 into 7,000 is a good example of it. Here 
is another. For the building of the temple “‘ they hewed 
great stones, costly stones, to lay the foundation of the 
house with wrought stones’’ (1 Kings v.17). And in 
making Solomon’s house, ‘‘ all these were of costly stones, 
even of hewn stone ”’ (1 Kings vii. 9). In Chronicles these 
passages have been corrupted into ‘‘ And the king made 
silver and gold to bein Jerusalem as stones” (2Chron.1. 15). 
It is true that even in Kings we have exaggeration, such as 
‘‘rione were of silver ;. it was nothing accounted of in the 
days of Solomon” (1 Kings x. 21); and ‘“‘ the king made 
silver to be in Jerusalem as stones” (1 Kings x. 27); but 
this does not come up to the exaggeration of Chronicles. 

There is probably a mistake in the height of the twin 
pillars, Jachin and Boaz, of Solomon’s temple. Three 
times over this is given as eighteen cubits (1 Kings 
vil. 15; 2 Kings xxv. 17; Jer. lii. 28). This height of 
twenty-seven feet would be a most inconvenient one for 
the altar service to which such pillars were generally 
put. But Chronicles is not satisfied with this, and makes 
them thirty-five cubits high (2 Chron. iii. 15), which is 
altogether preposterous. 

So the molten sea, which in 1 Kings vii. 26 ‘‘ held 
two thousand baths,’ in 2 Chron. iv. 5 ‘‘ held three thou- 
sand baths ’’; and the overseers of the work in Lebanon, 
who are 3,800 in 1 Kings v. 16, have grown to 3,600 in 
2, Chron. 1. 2,18. Our first point here and always is to 
show that the record of the Bible is not a credible one. 
Such instances as those which have been quoted make it 
quite clear that we are dealing with a fallible book. That 
is our prime contention. Ingenuity, be it ever so clever 
—and of disingenous ingenuity we have enough and more 
than enough in commentators—ingenuity, I say, cannot 
dispute mistakes in figures. 
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But, argue the disingenuous, those are trivial points 
that you raise. What does it matter whether Jachin was 
eighteen cubits high or thirty-five? This does not touch 
matters of doctrine, and it is in these that we assert the 
Bible to be true. That is, they remove the test of truth 
from places to which it can be applied, and bid us apply 
it to places where it can be of no service. We cannot 
test doctrines. If we venture to oppose the Pauline doc- 
trine of justification by faith to James’s doctrine of justi- 
fication by works, and point out that Abraham’s sacrifice 
of Isaac was claimed both by James (Jas. ii. 21) and 
Paul (Heb. xi. 17)—it must be remembered that we have 
conceded the Epistle to the Hebrews to Paul—we are told 
that the Apostles are only in apparent contradiction. 
Paul did not exclude works, and James did not exclude 
faith. At such an explanation we can only think of 
the dying thief, and wonder. It was too late for any 
works, and he was obviously saved by faith, and faith 
alone. Yet even to this sophists can make a reply, and 
say that his repentance was so sincere that, if he had 
been permitted to live, he would have changed his course 
of life. 

Such people are capable of asserting that Chronicles 
does not contradict Kings in the matter of the capacity 
of the molten sea, ‘‘for,’’ they might argue, ‘‘it held 
2,000 baths when it was partly full, and 8,000 baths 
when it was quite full.” To the pillars this argument 
will not apply, and, if they hold to the Bible and all the 
Bible, they must believe that the same pillars were both 
18 cubits high and 35 cubits high. We cannot allow 
them to choose what they will believe and what they will 
not believe. It is the very thing they will not allow us 
todo. ‘Faith, not reason,” is their motto. Credo quia 
impossibile is at bottom the foundation of every Christian 
believer, if he goes far down enough to see upon what 
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his belief rests. Then why not accept as a fact that the 
same thing can happen in two ways; that different 
versions of words spoken on only one occasion can both 
be exactly the words which were in fact spoken; that 700 
is the same thing as 7,000? 


Cuaprer VIII. 


FAITH 


Reason versus Faith—Eastern and Western faith—The Churches forced 
to recognise science—The Age of Reason beginning—The building{of 
the Temple—Solomon’s letter to Hiram. 


Our opponents do not give themselves the licence to 
which they are entitled. They reason up to a point, and 
then take refuge in that disingenuousness which faith 1s 
so ready to supply. Reason may not always be a safe 
guide. That it has its limitations we know very well. 
We must feel, however, that it is safer than faith. Faith, 
to begin with, is of so many sorts. Even if we confine 
ourselves to the Semitic religions of the Mediterranean 
seaboard, there is the faith of Judaism, of Christianity, 
of Islam. As Europeans, we will dismiss the first and 
last, and see what guidance Christian faith can give us. 
Here, again, a two-fold division meets us—into Eastern 
and Western. As Englishmen we may narrow it down 
to Western alone. Here the choice lies between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. If we decide for the first, 
we must believe what the Church tells us; if for the 
second, a certain amount of latitude is left to the 
individual. 

And what has determined our particular form of faith? 
In most cases the accident of birth settles it for our lives. 
Now, the particular sect to whose faith we happen to 
belong judges of things in a way different to other sects. 


There are wide differences between Rome and Geneva, 
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and narrower differences between High and Low Church. 
There is greater tolerance within a fold such as that of 
the English Church, which only anathematises certain of 
its own flock, than within the Church of Rome, which 
anathematises all outside itself. The Church of England 
even makes a few half-hearted advances towards science. 
It makes some concession to reason, though not all that 
it might make. And it has this fatal element of weakness 
in it, that, having conceded the right of private judgment, 
it yet holds to an infallible Bible, from which it professes 
that its faith is derived. The inevitable has happened. 
The splitting up into sects begun at the Reformation goes 
on. Faith is now protean in its forms. Who is the bold 
man who will declare which is the true one ? 

Thus, if we deliver ourselves up to the control of faith, 
we walk completely in the dark. For we have no means 
of discovering which is true. We see the Churches all 
quarrelling. East anathematises West, and West anathe- 
matises East. West declares the Holy Ghost to proceed 
from the Father and the Son. East anathematises all who 
hold such a belief. West has had its own troubles, with 
Pope cursing Pope—nay, at one time three Popes at once 
all reciprocally cursing. How, with such a state of things, 
are we to trust to faith? The Romanist abjures his 
reason, and, in spite of history, accepts what his Church 
tells him he must believe. When it told him the world 
did not move, he had to accept that. Now it allows him 
to believe that our planet whirls round the sun, and is 
rather ashamed—though it will not admit this—of its 
former prohibition. In the latest encyclical, that of 
November, 1902, the Pope actually goes so far as to 
welcome the discoveries of science, always, however, with 
a reservation. The Protestant Churches have also had 
to acknowledge the heavy hand of science; but they still 
tell their adherents that the Bible is all true, and beg 
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them tearfully to accept it as such. Neither the presump- 
tion of Rome nor the entreaties of Protestantism avail to 
stop the world’s knowledge. Superstition is dying, slowly 
but surely. The age of faith has passed, the age of 
reason is beginning. 

The carelessness of copyists is seen if we compare the 
identical accounts of Nebuzaradan in Jerusalem contained 
in 2 Kings xxv. and Jer. lii. The seventh day 
(2 Kings xxv. 8) is the tenth day (Jer. lii. 12). The 
height of the chapiter is three cubits (2 Kings xxv. 17) 
and five cubits (Jer. lii. 22). Five men of them that saw 
the king’s face (2 Kings xxv. 19) are seven men (Jer. 
hii, 25). 

The mistakes in themselves are nothing, but they are 
& great deal as testimony to the fallibility of the book. 
To assume that a book which is fallible in figures is not 
fallible in doctrine is absurd. We may with much 
greater probability assume that a book which is untrust- 
worthy in one part is untrustworthy in another. Jere- 
miah is not even consistent with himself. Nebuzaradan’s 
raid is fixed in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadrezzar 
(Jer. lu. 12). In the recapitulation towards the end of 
the chapter it is placed in a different year. This re- 
capitulation deals with three captivities: the first in 
Nebuchadrezzar’s seventh year, when 8,023 Jews were 
deported; the second in his eighteenth year, with 832 
captives; and the third in his twenty-third year, with 
745 (Jer. li. 28-80). In the last verse the total of the 
three captivities, 4,600, is correctly chronicled. Had the 
figures been short of the proper total, we might have 
understood that the deficit lay in the expedition of the 
nineteenth year of Nebuchadrezzar. As it is, there is 
no room for any such explanation. Itis probably again 
@ case of careless copying. 

If any reader still thinks that such trifling mistakes 
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are not worth discussing, let me recall what has been 
already said about St. Paul’s preaching in the Acts of the 
Apostles. But for one text, it might have been con- 
fidently asserted that nowhere in the course of that 
preaching, as it has come down to us, was Christ declared 
to be God. The one text is: ‘‘ Take heed unto your- 
selves...... to feed the Church of God, which he purchased 
with his own blood ”’ (Acts x. 28). The margin says that 
for God many ancient authorities read the Lord. The 
substitution of that reading for the text would allow us 
to state, without fear of contradiction, that in all Paul’s 
sermons in the Acts he speaks of Jesus as & man, and 
nothing but aman. Nobody will miss the doctrinal sig- 
nificance here. It is the difference between Jesus, a man 
raised from the dead by God, and Jesus who is God himself. 
And it all turns upon a word in one text where the read- 
ing is disputed. It was just as easy for the copyist to 
substitute God for the Lord as to put five for three. 
Easier, indeed, for, as applied to Jesus, God and the Lord 
were to him probably identical terms. It is even con- 
ceivable this is so much in some of my Christian readers’ 
minds that they have failed to understand the point of 
this argument. If for Lord they put its equivalent 
Master, it will be plain. The Church was the Church of 
Christ, the Master or the Lord. 


The accounts in Kings and Chronicles are for the most 
part identical, with occasional trifling verbal differences, 
or an interpolated explanation or amplification in one 
which is not found in the other. Sometimes, however, 
the accounts differ widely. We will propound a new 
question for our examination candidate. Give the sub- 
stance of Solomon’s letter to Hiram and Hiram’s 
reply. Here are the two answers which we get from 
the Bible :-— 


FAITH 


Solomon to Hiram. 1 Kings v. 
1-6. Wars prevented my father 
David from building God’s house. 
God has given me rest, and I purpose 
to build it, for the Lord spake unto 
David, saying, Thy son shall build 
the house for my name. Therefore 
hew me cedars of Lebanon, and my 
servants shall be with thy servants, 
and I will give thee hire for thy 
servants, for we have no one who 
can hew like the Zidonians. 


Hiram to Solomon. 
9. I have heard thy message. 


1 Kings viii. | 
I; 11-16. Because the Lord loveth his 
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Solomon to Hiram. 2 Chron. ii. 
3-10. Send me cedars as thou 
didst for David my father. I build 
a house for the Lord, to burn 
incense, and for the shewbread, and 
for the burnt offerings. The house 
is great, for our God is great above 
all gods. Who am I that I should 
build him an house? Send me a 
Man cunning to work in gold, silver, 
brass, iron, in purple crimson and 
blue, skilled in graving, to help my 
cunning men whom David provided. 
Send me cedars, firs, and algums 
from Lebanon, for thy servants are 
famous hewers; and my servants. 
shall be with thy servants, for much 
timber is wanted for the great house. 
And I will give thy hewers 20,000 
measures of wheat, 20,000 measures 
of bariey, 20,000 baths of wine, 
and 20,000 baths of oil. 


Hiram to Solomon. 2 Chron. ii. 


will send the cedar and the fir. My | people he hath made thee king over 


servants shall bring them down 
from Lebanon to the sea and float 
them to any port thou shalt choose, 
and thou shalt give food for my 
household. 


them. Blessed be God who hath 
given David a wise son to build the 
Lord’s house. I have sent a man 
skilful to work in gold, silver, brass, 
iron, stone, and timber, in purple, 
blue, fine linen, and crimson; also 
to grave and devise. Now, therefore, 
let the wheat and barley, the oil 
and wine, be sent; and we will cut 
the wood and float it by sea to 
Joppa, and thou shalt carry it up 
to Jerusalem. 


If it were not for the similarity of one or two ex- 


pressions, we should say these were different letters. 
Indeed, common sense suggests that there were two 
letters, one of which asked for the wood, and made the 
business proposals connected with its cutting; and the 
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other asked for the cunning artificer. In 1 Kings v. 11 
it says that ‘‘Solomon gave Hiram 20,000 measures of 
wheat for food to his household, and twenty measures of 
pure oil: thus gave Solomon to Hiram year by year.”’ 
‘Whether twenty measures is equivalent to 20,000 baths we 
do not know, but how have the barley and the wine been 
forgotten? Or is this another of the splendid exaggera- 
tions of Chronicles ? 

That the sending for the cunning artificer was subse- 
quent to the request for wood seems probable. We hear 
of it first in 1 Kings vii. 18. 

‘‘And King Solomon sent and fetched Hiram out of 
Tyre. He was the son of a widow woman of the tribe of 
Naphtali, and his father was a man of Tyre, a worker in 
‘brass; and he was filled with wisdom and understanding 
and cunning to work all works in brass. And he came 
to King Solomon and wrought all his work.” 

It seems far more likely that this namesake of the 
king should have been a worker in brass than the uni- 
versal genius spoken of in Hiram’s letter, where it is 
said that he is the son of a woman of the daughters of 
Dan. It may not be out of place here to indicate the 
nature of that criticism of common sense which the Bible 
League repudiate. This is a case which shows it very 
‘well. We have two accounts of this man Hiram. One 
account says that he is a skilled worker in brass. The 
other says that he is ‘‘ skilful to work in gold, and in 
silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and in timber, in purple, 
‘in blue, and in fine linen, and in crimson; also to grave 
any manner of graving, and to devise any device.” We 
accept the first account because it is a familiar fact that 
a& man can excel in one trade, and we reject the second 
‘because we are quite sure he could not excel in so many. 
We never knew and cannot conceive a man to be an 
expert goldsmith, brass-moulder, iron-worker, carver, 
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dyer, upholsterer, engraver, and designer. The proverb 
declares that the Jack-of-all-trades is the master of none, 
and proverbs embody the common sense of mankind. 
We have no means of deciding whether Hiram’s mother 
was a woman of Dan or Naphtali. We can only argue 
that, as Chronicles is certainly wrong about Hiram’s 
many trades, it is quite likely to be wrong about his 
mother’s tribe. Therefore we prefer Naphtali, which is 
the tribe mentioned in Kings where Hiram is a worker 
in brass and in brass only. 

Chronicles introduces a new complication by bringing 
Hiram’s father into the work. There is no improbability 
in his having helped his son, because he too was a 
worker in brass (1 Kings vii. me Only Chronicles seems 
to contradict itself. 

‘¢ And Huram made the pots, and the shovels, and the 
basons. So Huram made an end of doing the work that 
he wrought for King Solomon in the house of God” 
(2 Chron. iv. 11, 12). 

This corresponds with :— 

‘‘And Hiram made the lavers—many ancient autho- 
rities read pots—and the shovels, and the basons. So 
Hiram made an end of doing all the work that he wrought 
for King Solomon in the house of the Lord” (1 Kings 
vii. 40). 

Now comes the contradiction :— . 
‘‘The pots also, and the shovels, and the fleshhooks, 
and all the vessels thereof did Huram his father—+.e., 
Huram’s father—make for King Solomon for the house 
of the Lord of bright brass.% In the plain of Jordan did 
the king cast them, in the clay ground between Succoth 

and Zeredah ”’ (2 Chron iv. 16, 17). 

To realise the contradiction, we are forced to quote the 
parallel passage, although it is almost identically 
worded :— 
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‘¢ And the pots, and the shovels, and the basons; even 
all these vessels which Hiram made for King Solomon, 
in the house of the Lord, were of burnished brass. In 
the plain of Jordan did the king cast them, in the clay 
ground between Succoth and Zarathan ”’ (1 Kings vii. 
45, 46). 

If the text is referred to, it will be seen that 2 Chron. 
iv. 16, 17, and 1 Kings vii. 45, 46, are mere repetitions of 
2 Chron. iv. 11 and 1 Kings vu. 40. In three of these 
quotations we have pots, shovels, and basons. In the 
fourth our probably erring Chronicler has pots, shovels, 
and fleshhooks, and says that Hiram’s father made them, 
though just before (2 Chron. iv. 11) he attributes them 
to Hiram. So, as before, we prefer to keep to Kings, 
where the account is consistent throughout. 

This common-sense criticism, which, though the cases 
are seldom so simple as this, is the kind employed by the 
higher critics, does not meet with the approval of the 
Bible League. They will have no criticism but their own, 
which is not fair. For instance, they are passionately 
attached to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, yet 
—I believe I do not misrepresent them—they wish to 
except from that authorship the last chapter of Deuter- 
onomy, which records the death of Moses. But this is as 
arbitrary a proceeding as that of the higher critics when 
they, on evidence adduced, refuse to acknowledge an 
assigned author. Surely to the Bible League a miracle 
more or less is nothing. Why should not Moses have 
written the account of his own death? Why should he 
not, for that matter, have written the whole of the Penta- 
teuch in heaven, or limbo, or wherever they suppose the 
Archangel Gabriel to have put his body after that contest 
with the devil? Or, if his bodily finger could not write 
it, why could it not be written by his soul from Abraham’s 
bosom, or from under the throne, or wherever that might 
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be? It is certainly no greater difficulty to suppose this 
than to believe that the Father is co-eternal with his 
begotten Son. We cannot allow the Bible League to 
play fast and loose. If they have liberty of decision as 
to who wrote what, so have we. If we have no such 
liberty of decision, neither have they. Their reason 
tells them that a dead man cannot write a book. So does 
ours. Our reason goes further. It denies that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch. We feel sure of this because 
there is such strong evidence for its much later author- 
ship. This is not the place to give it. 


CHapter IX. 


THE BIBLE LEAGUE AND THE BIBLE 


Moses recounts his own death in Deuteronomy—David and the law—The 
incident of the shewbread—Curious error of St. Mark—Primitive 
notion of a God-descended man. 


I witn content myself with adding one piece of evidence 
which I have never seen adduced. It is negative, but 
that, from the nature of the case, is mainly what we have 
to rely upon. In 2 Sam. xiv. a woman of Tekoa comes 
to David with a feigned story. One of her sons, she says, 
killed the other, and the kin demand the life of the 
murderer. In such a case the law is plain. ‘‘The 
manslayer shall surely be put to death” (Num. xxxv. 
16-21). David, however, says he shall not be put to 
death. ‘‘ As the Lord liveth, there shall not one hair 
of thy son fall to the earth.” How came David, who 
had to administer the law, thus to put himself above 
the law, and break one of its most solemn commands ? 
The answer is simple. The law was not yet in 
existence. 

The same thing may be said of the famous case of 
David eating the shewbread at Nob when Ahimelech was 
the priest (1 Sam. xxi. 1-6). Ahimelech made no scruple 
of giving this to David and his companions. All that he 
required was an assurance that they were pure. The 
holy bread had not yet been reserved, as it afterwards 
was, for the priests alone (Lev. xxiv. 9). That means 
that the book of Leviticus had not yet been compiled. 


This incident of the shewbread is referred to by Jesus 
66 
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in the Gospels. Let us see how his speech to the 
Pharisees is reported by the three Evangelists :— 

‘*Have ye not read what David did, when he was an 
hungred, and they that were with him; how he entered 
into the house of God, and did eat the shewbread, which 
it was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them that 
were with him, but only for the priests ?”’ (Matt. xii. 8, 4). 

‘*Did ye never read what David did, when he had 
need, and was an hungred, he, and they that were with 
him? How he entered into the house of God, when 
Abiathar was high priest, and did eat the shewbread, 
which it is not lawful to eat save for the priests, and 
gave also to them that were with him?” (Mark ii. 25, 26). 

‘‘ Have ye not read even this, what David did when 
he was an hungred, he, and they that were with him; 
how he entered into the house of God, and did take and 
eat the shewbread, and gave also to them that were with 
him ; which it is not lawful to eat save for the priests 
alone ?”’ (Luke vi. 8, 4). 

The first thing we have to roniatlet is that the reporting 
is very good. The substance of what Jesus said is repro- 
duced, and the three reports agree. We have no fault 
to find with the Bible here, judging it by the standard 
of ordinary books. It is for those who hold it to be the 
‘inspired*word of God to tell us why each report is not in 
the‘actual words of Jesus. Hach Evangelist professes to 
tell us what Jesus said. In an inspired book we expect to 
find the words of the utterance, which were in one form 
and in one form only, identically recorded. Not finding 
this, the Higher Criticism, and all criticism worth the 
name, argues that Christ cited a well-known event in 
Jewish history, and each evangelist put the citation 
down as he remembered it. Theslight verbal differences 
are thus accounted for, and the documents are just as 
valuable as though they had preserved the actual words 
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uttered. We get the truth, though, at the same time, wé 
recognise that we are dealing with fallible documents, 
and not with infallible ones. As the accounts agree in 
substance, we accept them as giving the sense of what 
Jesus said on a particular occasion. If they had disagreed, 
we have have felt ourselves at liberty to choose the 
account which seemed most likely. 

Though the substance is the same, there is one very 
remarkable detail added in Mark—viz., ‘‘ when Abiathar 
was high priest.’”’ Now, first we have to observe that in 
the time of David there was no such title as high priest. 
It did not come into use until some centuries later. That 
may pass, for, though a historical anachronism, we under- 
stand what is meant. But Abiathar was not the priest, 
if we are to believe 1 Sam. xxi., where the eating of the 
shewbread is recorded in detail. There we read that 
Ahimelech was the priest. This Ahimelech or Abime- 
lech, who was the son of Abiathar, appears to have been 
associated with Zadok in what, following Mark, we may 
erroneously but conveniently call the high-priesthood 
(1 Chron. xviill. 16; xxiv. 6). As well as a father 
Abiathar, Ahimelech had a son Abiathar. He it was who 
escaped from the slaughter of the priests at Nob, and 
came to be David’s priest (1 Sam. xxii. 20; xxiii. 6, 9). 
The Higher Criticism looks upon this ‘‘ when Abiathar 
was high priest’”’ of Mark’s as one of those picturesque 
touches which he was so fond of giving, like that cock 
crowing twice that we have mentioned already. 

This putting the blame on Mark relieves Jesus of the 
onus of two historical inaccuracies in five words. The 
Bible League should really look upon the Higher Criticism 
with kinder eyes. If they accept Mark, they convict 
Jesus of error, or they must begin to equivocate ; say that 
‘‘ high priest’? was an expression used to make himself 
intelligible, identify Abiathar with Ahimelech in despite 
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of the passages referred to above, or adopt some other 
shifty explanation. In case this expression may be 
deemed hard, it should be added that the motive of the 
Bible League is innocent, being simply the desire to 
establish the veracity of Holy Writ. With them its abso- 
lute truth is a foregone conclusion. That the Bible is 
true is to them an indisputable fact, which fills the whole 
of their consciousness. When a difficulty arises, it does 
not occur to them that the Bible can be wrong. They 
immediately set to work and cast about for a reconcilia- 
tion. I will do them the justice to declare that I believe 
them to be perfectly honest in their convictions. Unfor- 
tunately, this book upon which they rely is untrust- 
‘worthy. The task they have set themselves is that of 
making error agree with truth. To what sophistical 
‘shifts the mind of man can turn may be seen by reading 
harmonies of the Gospels. Such works as these are not 
the less to be regretted because the authors are conscien- 
tious. They are rather more regrettable on that account, 
for an honest man has more power of persuasion than 
one who is avowedly unfair. The tremendous strength 
‘of the Church of England is due to the honesty and 
purity of her clergy. They preach in all earnestness 
what they believe. That they can believe what they do 
ds what astonishes us. Let any unbiassed person, 
moderately well-read, attentively consider the quotation 
‘which follows from Spencer’s Ecclesiastical Institutions, 
1st edition, pp. 702-704 :— 

‘‘That the story of a god-descended person should be 
‘habitually spoken of by Christians as though it were 
special to their religion is strange, considering their 
familiarity with stories of god-descended persons among 
‘tthe Greeks—Aisculapius, Pythagoras, Plato. But it is 
not the Greek religion only which furnishes such 
parallels. The Assyrian king Nebuchadnezzar asserted 
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that he had been god-begotten. It isa tradition among 
the Mongols that Alung Goa, who herself ‘had a spirit 
for her father,’ bore three sons by a spirit. In ancient 
Peru, if any of the virgins of the Sun ‘appeared to be 
pregnant, she said it was by the Sun, and this was 
believed, unless there was any evidence to the contrary.’ 
And among the existing inhabitants of Mangaia it is 
the tradition that ‘the lovely Ins-ani-vai’ had two 
sons by the great god Tangaroa. The position, too, of 
mediator held by the god-descended son has answering 
positions elsewhere. Among the Fijian gods, ‘ Tokai- 
rambe and Tui Lakemba Randinandina seem to stand 
next to Ndengei, being his sons, and acting as medi- 
ators by transmitting the prayers of suppliants to their 
father.’ 

‘‘Once more we have, in various places, observances 
corresponding to the Eucharist. All such observances 


originate from the primitive notion that the natures of 


men, inhering in all their parts, inhere also in whatever 
becomes incorporated with them; so that a bond is 
established between those who eat of the same food. 
As furnishing one out of many instances, I may name 
the Padam, who ‘hold inviolate any engagement 
cemented by an interchange of meat as food.’ Believing 
that the ghosts of the dead, retaining their appetites, 
feed either on the material food offered or on the spirit 
of it, this conception is extended to them. Hence arise, 
in various parts of the world, feasts at which living and 
dead are supposed to join; and thus to renew the relation 
of subordination on the one side and friendliness on the 
other. And this eating with the ghost or the god, which 
by the Mexicans was transformed into ‘eating the god’ 
(symbolised by a cake made up with the blood of a 
victim), was associated with a bond of service to the god 
for a specified period. 
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‘* Briefly stringing together minor likenesses, we may 
note that the Christian crusades, to get possession of the 
holy sepulchre, had their prototype in the sacred war of 
the Greeks to obtain access to Delphi; that as, among 
Christians, part of the worship consists in reciting the 
doings of the Hebrew god, prophets, and kings, so 
worship among the Greeks consisted partly in reciting 
the great deeds of the Homeric gods and heroes; that 
Greek temples were made rich by precious gifts from 
kings and wealthy men to obtain divine favour and 
forgiveness, as Christian cathedrals have been; that St. 
Peter’s at Rome was built by funds raised from various 
Catholic countries, as the temple of Delphi was rebuilt 
by contributions from various Grecian States; that the 
doctrine of special providences, general over the world, 
was as dominant among the Greeks as it has been among 
Christians, so that, in the words of Grote, ‘the lives of 
- the saints bring us even back to the simple and ever- 
operative theology of the Homeric age’; and, lastly, 
that various religions, alike in the new and old worlds, 
show us, in common with Christianity, baptism, con- 
fession, canonisation, celibacy, the saying of grace, and 
other minor observances. 

‘‘ What are we conclude fromlall this evidence? What 
must we think of this unity of character exhibited by 
religions at large? And then, more especially, what 
shall we say of the family likeness of Christendom and 
other creeds? Observe the facts. 

*“‘ Alike in those minds among the civilised which, by 
defective senses, have been cut off from instruction, and 
in the minds of various primitive peoples, religious 
conceptions do not exist. Wherever the rudiments of 
them exist, they have, as their form, a belief in, and 
sacrifices to, the doubles of the dead. The ghost-theory, 
with resulting propitiation of ordinary ghosts, habitually 
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survives along with belief in, and propitiation of, super- 
natural beings of more powerful kinds; known at first 
by the same generic name as ordinary ghosts, and 
differentiating by small steps. And the worships of the 
supposed supernatural beings, up even to the highest, 
are the same in nature, and differ only in their degrees 
of elaboration. What do these correspondences imply ? 
Do they not imply that, in common with other pheno- 
mena, displayed by human beings as socially aggregated, 
religions have a natural genesis ? 

‘“‘ Are we to make an exception of the religion current 
among ourselves? If we say that its likenesses to the 
rest hide a transcendant unlikeness, several implications 
must be recognised. One is that the Cause to which we 
can put no limits in space or time, and of which our 
entire solar system is a relatively infinitesimal product, 
took the disguise of a man for the purpose of covenant- 
ing with a shepherd-chief in Syria. Another is that this 
Energy, unceasingly manifested everywhere, throughout 
past, present, and future, ascribed to himself under this 
human form, not only the limited knowledge and limited 
powers which various passages show Jahveh to have had, 
but also moral attributes which we should now think dis- 
creditable to a human being. And a third is that we 
- Indust suppose an intention even more repugnant to our 
moral sense. For if these numerous parallelisms between 
the Christian religion and other religions do not prove 
likeness of origin and development, then the implication 
is that a complete simulation of the natural by the super- 
natural has been deliberately devised to deceive those who 
examine critically what they are taught. Appearances 
have been arranged for the purpose of misleading sincere 
inquirers, that they may be eternally damned for seeking 
the truth. 

‘* On those who accept this last alternative no reasonings 
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will have any effect. Here we finally part company 
with them by accepting the first ; and, accepting it, shall 
find that ecclesiastical institutions are at once rendered 
intelligible in their rise and progress.”’ 

Thus ably and clearly does Spencer state the position 
which he, in common with the most cultured minds in 
Kurope, holds with regard to the origin of Christianity. 
It is in no sense, except in the fancy of fond dreamers, 
supernatural, but has its natural source in ancestor- 
worship, from which beginning it has by gradual evolu- 
tion acquired its present form. That this conclusion at 
once relegates the Bible to its proper place, as a natural 
and not an inspired book, follows as a matter of course. 
Those with whom we are arguing will, however, not 
accept Spencer’s conclusion. To them, therefore, we 
address ourselves anew, and proceed to exhibit further 
discrepancies in those writings which they hold to be the 
Word of God. 


CuapreR X. 


RELIABILITY OF SYNOPTICS 


Their account of the Last Supper and of the Crucifixion—Famous cone 
versation between Christ and Pilate—Who wrote it ? 


THE Synoptics, as commonly interpreted, all agree that 
Jesus ate the paschal supper with his disciples. St.John 
contradicts them. He asserts that Jesus ate indeed with 
the twelve on the evening preceding the Crucifixion. 
This, however, was not the paschal supper of the 14th 
Nisan, but a supper on the 18th Nisan. That John con- 
siders this the last supper is perfectly evident, for the 
betrayal immediately follows (John xviii. 1-12). John, 
though at variance with the Synoptics, is consistent with 
himself, for at the trial before Pilate he expressly states 
that the Jews ‘‘entered not into the palace, that they 
might not be defiled, but might eat the Passover’’ (John 
xvilil. 28). As the Crucifixion immediately followed the 
trial, John, therefore, makes it take place on the 18th 
Nisan, the day before the Passover. The Synoptics are 
equally positive that it took place on the 14th Nisan, the 
day of the Passover. 

The reckoning of Jewish days from sunset to sunset 
has caused great confusion in the statement of this 
matter. We are so accustomed to our own reckoning 
from midnight to midnight that we can hardly recognise 
the fact, so plain to a Jew, that morning brings, not a 
new day, but the continuation of an old day. So acute 
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In God and the Bible (p. 214 of the Popular Edition) he 
writes :— | 

‘‘True, the Synoptics represent the Last Supper as 
eaten on the day when the Passover was eaten. This 
day was ‘ the fourteenth day of the first month at even’ 
—the 14th of the Jewish month of Nisan; and the 
Crucifixion the Synoptics represent as taking place on 
the day following, the 15th.” 

Not so. The Crucifixion morning and afternoon was 
still the same day, the 14th. The 15th did not begin 
till sunset. Further on he writes :-— 

‘‘ There can be little doubt that the Synoptics, and not 
our Evangelist, are right, although the growing estrange- 
ment from things Jewish caused the Christian Church to 
explain their testimony away, and to assign the Crucifixion 
to the 14th of Nisan. Christ did not eat the Paschal 
Lamb, he suffered as the Paschal Lamb, was the view 
which prevailed.”’ 

Now, when the Jewish mode of reckoning is rightly 
apprehended, Christ did, according to the Synoptics, 
both eat the Paschal Lamb at the entering in of the 14th 
Nisan—viz., at sunset—and suffered as the Paschal Lamb 
on the same 14th—viz., next morning and afternoon. 
John only antedates events by one day. It is common 
tradition that this day was a Friday. St. Luke says that 
it was, for when Joseph of Arimathsa laid the body in 
the tomb we read: ‘‘ And it was the day of the Prepara- 
tion, and the Sabbath drew on’”’ (Luke xxiii. 54), The 
Preparation day was thus the same day as the Passover, 
14th Nisan, and the Sabbath, the 15th, was just going to 
begin at sunset. Mark, with his greater precision—a 
precision which, as we have seen, tends to be wrong— 
writes, on the contrary :— 

‘‘And when even was now come, because it was the 
Preparation, that is, the day before the Sabbath, there 
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came Joseph of Arimathea...... and he boldly [another 
of Mark’s pieces of precision] went in unto Pilate, and 
asked for the body of Jesus’’ (Mark xv. 42, 43). 

Thus Mark makes the Crucifixion take place on 
Thursday. According to him it was Friday (the new 
day beginning at sunset), the Preparation day, when 
Joseph begged the body of Jesus. Matthew here agrees 
with Mark (Matt. xxvii. 57). Turning to John, we find 
him in disagreement with Matthew and Mark, and in 
agreement with Luke—partial agreement, that is—for he 
writes :— 

*‘ The Jews therefore, because it was the Preparation, 
that the bodies should not remain on the cross upon the 
Sabbath (for the day of that Sabbath was a high day), 
asked of Pilate that their legs might be broken” (John 
xix. 81). 

And John continues :— 

‘‘ And after these things—the breaking of the legs of 
the thieves and the piercing of Christ’s side—Joseph of 
Arimathea, being a disciple of Jesus, but secretly (not 
Mark’s boldly), for fear of the Jews, asked of Pilate that 
he might take away the body of Jesus....... There then— 
in the new tomb—because it was the Jews’ Preparation 
(for the tomb was nigh at hand), they laid Jesus” (John 
xix. 81-42). 

When we say that John is in partial agreement with 
Luke, we mean that he is in agreement with him as to 
the day of the week of the Crucifixion, making it Friday ; 
but he differs from him, as has been already noted, in 
placing the Crucifixion not on the 14th, the Passover 
day, but on the 18th. Luke makes the 14th Friday. 
John makes the 18th Friday. Mark, if we have read 
him aright, and Matthew with him, put the Crucifixion 
on Thursday, events succeeding each other in the follow- 
ing way: Paschal supper, 14th Nisan; trial, condemnation, 
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and Crucifixion, the following morning, still the 14th 
Nisan ; evening comes, bringing in the 15th, the Pre- 
paration of the Sabbath (Mark xv. 42); Joseph begs 
the body of Jesus and puts it in the tomb. On this view 
of a Thursday Crucifixion we get the three days and 
three nights in the grave which a Friday Crucifixion 
does not allow. But we may be mistaken in taking 
Mark literally, and what we think is his precision may 
in this instance be mere looseness of statement. His. 
‘‘ when even was now come’”’ may mean that it was still 
only the late afternoon, the eleventh hour of the Cruci- 
fixion day. If so, we have the four Evangelists all 
agreeing as to a Friday Crucifixion, this Friday being 
the Passover day, the 14th according to the Synoptics, 
and the 18th according to John. It should be added 
that some of the difficulty, though by no means all, is 
removed, if the Passover was eaten, as in modern days, 
on the 15th, the Sabbath. Friday was then the Pre- 
paration both of the Feast and of the Sabbath. In 
that case Jesus never ate the Passover with his ecipies 
at all. 

I hope this discussion has not been too tedious. It. 
has been set down in order to show how difficult it is to 
determine a plain fact from Scripture. Especially in an 
inspired book, but even in any Christian records, you 
would expect to find the date of an event of such tremen- 
dous importance as the Crucifixion carefully kept. 
Instead of which we find a possible doubt as to the day 
of the week, and an almost certain contradiction as to 
the day of the month. As to the year, it is not indicated 
at all. 


Let us try, now, to get a clear conception of the events. 
of the Crucifixion morning. This will be impossible 
unless we confine ourselves to the Synoptics. Putting 
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together their accounts, we find that, as soon as it was 
day, Jesus was taken from the house of Caiaphas to the 
priests’ council-chamber. They examine him, and he 
tells them he is the Son of God (Luke only). Upon this 
declaration they suspend the sitting, and take him to 
Pilate (Matthew, Mark, Luke), bringing against him the 
accusation that he makes himself Christ a king (Luke 
only). Pilate asks, ‘‘ Art thou the King of the Jews ?”’ 
and he answers, ‘‘I am.” Pilate finds no fault with him 
(Luke only). At this point Luke differs from Matthew 
and Mark. They represent the trial before Pilate as 
going on without interruption. Luke declares that 
Pilate, hearing that Jesus is a Galilean, sends him to 
Herod Antipas, who is paying a visit to Jerusalem. Herod 
questions him at great length (Luke xxiii. 9), and, 
receiving no replies, sends him back to Pilate arrayed in 
gorgeous apparel. 

If we suppose that Matthew and Mark omitted this 
sending to Herod by inadvertence, we should now expect 
the narrative to continue in the same way in each 
Evangelist. As far as the trial itself in concerned, this 
expectation is justified. Pilate tries to release Jesus, 
and endeavours to secure for him the annual paschal 
amnesty; but the people, incited by the priest, demand 
Barabbas. 

In the course of the trial Matthew alone gives us the 
incidents of the message from Pilate’s wife and of the 
hand-washing, and Luke alone chronicles the suggestion 
of the governor that he should chastise him and release 
him. This suggestion is thrice repeated. The multitude, 
however, insist on the Crucifixion, and Pilate scourges 
him (Matthew, Mark), and delivers Jesus to be crucified. 
Here Luke, having already described a mocking by 
Herod’s soldiers and an arraying in gorgeous apparel, 
makes him go straight to the place of execution, Simon 
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of Cyrene carrying the cross behind him. But Matthew 
and Mark, who know nothing of a sending to Herod, 
have now to put in their dressing in regal robes and 
mocking. They describe this in some detail, specifying 
the scarlet robe, the crown of thorns, the reed sceptre, 
the derisive homage, the smiting and spitting. His own 
garments are then put on, and he is led out to be crucified, 
Simon being compelled ‘‘ to go with them, that he might 
bear his cross.”’ St. Luke narrates the address to the 
daughters of Jerusalem, and omits the offering to Jesus 
of ‘‘wine mingled with gall’? (Matthew), or ‘“‘ wine 
mingled with myrrh’’ (Mark). He is crucified, and the 
executioners cast lots for his garments. 

Here let us pause, and see what St. John says as far 
as we have gone. 

He begins by contradicting the Synoptics, stating that 
Jesus was taken from the house of Caiaphas to Pilate, 
leaving out the hearing before the priests in council 
altogether. When Pilate puts the question, ‘‘ Art thou 
the King of the Jews?’ Jesus, instead of replying in 
the affirmative (Matthew, Mark, Luke), parries his inter- 
rogation with another (John xviii. 84). The hearing 
takes place within the palace (John xviii. 33), and the 
chief priests, who accuse Jesus to his face in the 
Synoptics, are described as being outside the palace, 
into which they might not enter because they would 
contract defilement, which would prevent their eating 
the Passover. In the first three Gospels this Passover 
had been already eaten. Pilate is described as repeatedly 
changing his place. He goes in to the trial of Jesus, 
and comes out to speak to the Jews who are outside. 
. He asks them what accusation they bring, and they say 
that Jesus is an evil-doer. In Luke it is, ‘‘We found 
this man perverting our nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Cesar, and saying that he himself is Christ 
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a king”—far more definite charges. Pilate suggests 
that the Jews should judge him according to their own 
law. As they wished to press a capital charge, and had 
not themselves the power of life and death, they insist 
upon Pilate trying him. The Evangelist must now speak 
for himself. 

‘‘ Pilate therefore again entered into the palace, and 
called Jesus, and said unto him, Art thou the King of the 
Jews? Jesus answered, Sayest thou this of thyself, or 
did others tell it thee concerning me? Pilate answered, 
Am I a Jew? Thine own nation and the chief priests 
delivered thee unto me: what hast thou done? Jesus 
answered, My kingdom is not of this world: if my king- 
dom were of this world, then would my servants fight, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is my 
kingdom not from hence. Pilate therefore said unto 
him, Art thou a king, then? Jesus answered, Thou 
sayest Iam aking. To this end have I been born, and 
to this end am I come into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice. Pilate saith unto him, What is 
truth ?”’ (John xviii. 83-88). 

Now, who reported this remarkable conversation? Not 
a Jew, for the Jews could not go inside the palace for fear 
of contracting ceremonial uncleanness. Not a Roman, 
for Romans took no interest at all in this religious dis- 
pute of a subject people whom they despised. We cannot 
but suspect the fourth Evangelist of fabricating what is 
so little in accord with the Synoptic account, what is 
indeed in actual opposition to it, for beyond ‘‘ Thou 
sayest ’’ Matthew declares that ‘“‘ he gave him (Pilate) no 
answer, not even to one word.” It is true that this refers 
more particularly, we might even admit exclusively, to 
questions of Pilate as to the accusations of the chief 
priests. If this is taken to be so, it only brings into 
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greater relief the contradiction between the Synoptic 
statement that the Jews were in court and John’s 
declaration that they were not. John having stated that 
there were no Jews in court, he cannot make Pilate say to 
Jesus, ‘‘ Hearest thou not how many things they witness 
against thee?” (Matt. xxvii. 18), or ‘‘ Answerest thou 
nothing ? behold how many things they accuse thee of” 
(Mark xv. 4). John’s alleged conversation, being so 
different to the Synoptic testimony and so unlikely to 
find a reporter, we are reluctantly compelled to consider 
unhistorical. Those who think it true must bear the 
blame of the contradictions it involves. 7 

After this conversation imagined by the fourth Evan- 
gelist, Pilate is made to go out again to the Jews and 
suggest the release of Jesus, to which the reply is, Not 
this man, but Barabbas. Pilate then scourges Jesus, but 
does not deliver him to be crucified, as the Synoptics say 
that he did. On the contrary, John’s account proceeds 
with the apparelling, mocking, and buffeting by the 
soldiers inside the palace. After which Pilate brings 
Jesus wearing the crown of thorns out to the Jews, say- 
ing that he finds no crime in him, and adds, “ Behold 
the man!’’ Let it be clearly understood that, after the 
scourging, Matthew and Mark have the apparelling and 
mocking by the Roman soldiers, the putting on of his 
own garments, and the leading to crucifixion, following 
each other closely. In Luke, Pilate proposes to chastise 
him, though we are not told whether he does so or not, 
and Jesus is ‘“‘ delivered to their will” (Luke xxiii. 25), 
and they lead him away to crucifixion. Luke, as we have 
already observed, has no place for the apparelling and 
mocking because, according to him, that had been already 
done by Herod and his soldiers (Luke xxiii. 11). John 
agrees with Matthew and Mark as far as the scourging, 
apparelling, and mocking are concerned, only with them 
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these events follow the final judgment, whereas in John 
they precede it. Christ is not yet condemned. Hear 
our Evangelist :— 

‘‘And Pilate saith unto them, Behold the man! 
When therefore the chief priests and the officers saw him, 
they cried out, saying, Crucify him, crucify him. Pilate 
saith unto them, Take him yourselves, and crucify him : 
for I find no crime in him. The Jews answered him, 
We have a law, and by that law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God. When Pilate therefore 
heard this saying, he was the more afraid; and he 
entered into the palace again, and saith unto Jesus, 
Whence art thou? But Jesus gave him no answer. 
Pilate therefore saith unto him, Speakest thou not unto 
me? Knowest thou not that I have power to release 
thee, and have power to crucify thee? Jesus answered 
him, Thou couldest have no power against me, except it 
were given thee from above: therefore he that delivered 
me unto thee hath greater sin. Upon this Pilate sought 
to release him: but the Jews cried out, saying, If thou 
release this man, thou art not Cesar’s friend: every one 
that maketh himself a king speaketh against Cresar. 
When Pilate therefore heard these words, he brought 
Jesus out, and sat down on the judgment-seat at a place 
called The Pavement, but in Hebrew, Gabbatha. Now 
it was the Preparation of the passover: it was about the 
sixth hour. And he saith unto the Jews, Behold your 
king! They therefore cried out, Away with him, away 
with him, crucify him. Pilate saith unto them, Shall I 
crucify your king? The chief priests answered, We have 
no king but Cesar. Then therefore he delivered him unto 
them to be crucified. They took Jesus, therefore: and 
he went out, bearing the cross for himself, unto the place 
called The place of a skull, which is called in Hebrew 
Golgotha: where they crucified him” (John xix. 5-18). 
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And all this is alleged to have happened after what 
the Synoptics represent as the final judgment. It has 
altogether a most suspicious appearance. Note especially 
the 9th verse, where ‘‘he entered into the palace again, 
and saith unto Jesus, etc.,” as if he had left him 
inside, whereas he had brought him out and exhibited 
him to the Jews (v. 5). Note again that it was the 
‘“‘ Preparation of the passover,’’ whereas the Synoptics, 
if we abandon the theory of an extra day according to 
Matthew and Mark, make it the Preparation of the 
Sabbath. Note again that it was about the sixth hour 
(v. 14), and he was not yet condemned, whereas Mark the 
precise fixes the time of Crucifixion at the third hour 
(Mark xv. 25). The contention of those who see 
‘‘tendency’”’ writing in John is amply justified. Jesus 
is represented throughout as a supernatural being. 
Strauss has pointed this out very well. Thereisin John 
no human agony in the garden ; those who come to take 
him fall back when he says to them, I amhe. And then 
this remarkable discourse about his kingdom not being 
of this world, and of Pilate’s having no power except it 
were given him from above. But to point this out to the 
Bible League is wasted time. Let them then reconcile, 
if they can, his bearing the cross himself (v. 17) with 
Luke’s “they laid hold upon one Simon of Cyrene...... 
and laid on him the cross, to bear it after Jesus” 
(Luke xxii. 26). Both these contradictory accounts 
negative the traditional view that Jesus first carried the 
cross himself, and that afterwards, when he fainted by 
the way, if was transferred to Simon. 

Further, to take up again what Strauss has so well 
said, the author of the fourth Gospel entirely misunder- 
stands the quotation from the Psalms :— 

‘‘They parted my garments among them, 
And upon my vesture did they cast lots.” 
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_ According to the well-known rules of Hebrew poetry, 
‘‘my garments ”’ and ‘‘my vesture”’ refer to the same 
thing—viz., the whole of the clothing—and so the 
Synoptics rightly represent it. John makes them two 
different things. With him “ my vesture”’ refers only 
to the seamless coat (John xix. 23, 24). 

We have now brought down the ee and 
Johannine accounts to the same point. 
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Cuapter XI. 


- RELIABILITY OF SYNOPTICS (Continued) 


At what hour was Christ crucified ?—Which version is correct o—The 


‘triumphal entry—Matthew’s account differs from that of Mark and 
Luke. 


Berorg proceeding further let us try to determine the 
hour of the Crucifixion. Mark says the third hour. 
John has Jesus, as yet uncondemned, standing before 
Pilate at the sixth hour. An attempt is made to 
reconcile these accounts by asserting that Mark’s third 
hour is Jewish time, that is, nine o’clock; and John’s 
sixth hour is Roman time, thatis, sixo’clock. This kind 
of criticism always recoils upon itself. It does so here. 
The Synoptics relate that as soon as it was day Jesus 
was led into the Jews’ Council. It was soon after the 
vernal equinox, the end of March or the beginning of 
April, daylight, say, about five; only an hour before the 
time of his condemnation according to John on the 
theory of Roman reckoning. What took place within 
this hour? First, the hearing before the Jewish 
Council; secondly, the initial hearing before Pilate; 
thirdly, the sending to Herod, who questioned Jesus at 
length ; fourthly, the mocking by Herod’s soldiers ; 
fifthly, the prolonged second hearing before Pilate; 
sixthly, the scourging, arraying, and derisive homage. 
Even John’s sixth hour taken in its natural sense, that 
is, twelve o'clock, hardly gives time for it all. It is, of 
course, vital for the orthodox to assert that it was not 


twelve, because what then becomes of the miraculous 
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darkness which reigned from twelve to three? It wasa 


mile from the Pretorium to Golgotha. The procession 
must necessarily have been slow. Hardly before one 
could the Victim be nailed to the cross; probably not so 
soon. But the most fatal objection to the theory of two 
times is that the Jewish and Roman ways of computing 
were practically the same, the only difference being that 
the Jews reckoned from sunset and the Romans from 
sunrise. The idea that the Romans reckoned as we do, 
from midnight, is erroneous. 

John’s time is clearly more correct than that of the 
Synoptics. Whatever ferment there may have been 
among the Jews, inducing them to hold early morning 
sittings, such a course would not have been operative 
with Pilate. Nine o’clock was the usual hour for the 
courts to open in Rome, and there is no reason to suppose 
it different in the provinces. Pilate would certainly not 
have put himself out of the way to hold a special sitting 
very early on a raw morning in cold Jerusalem. 

Let us continue. All four Evangelists agree that 
words were written over Christ’s head. Let us ask our 
supposed examination candidate to tell us exactly what 
they were. According to Matthew, they were: ‘‘ This is 
Jesus the King of the Jews”; according to Mark: ‘‘ The 
King of the Jews”’; according to Luke: ‘‘ This is the 
King of the Jews”; and according to John: ‘‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews”; four varying forms 
of what must necessarily have been a very short 
superscription. How can we trust such inaccurate 
reporters ? 

After this we are not surprised at being told by 
Matthew and Mark that the thieves both reproached him, 
while Luke says that only one did. Nor are we surprised 


to find that the Synoptics, apparently to obtain ats 


of the supposed prophecy— 
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‘“* My lovers and my friends stand aloof from my plague ; 
And my kinsmen stand afar off ’— 

place the women far away, while John puts them with 
himself gt the foot of the cross. We are only surprised 
at.the attempts to reconcile the irreconcilable, attempts 
-~which we should characterise as disingenuous, were we 
not persuaded that those who make them, far from being 
obstinately perverse, are merely victims to the delusion 
that the Bible is all true. 


The misunderstanding of the Psalm by John is. 
paralleled by the still more curious misunderstanding by 
Matthew of a passage from Zechariah. This is quoted 
by him in these words :— 

*‘ Tell ye the daughter of Zion, 

Behold, thy King cometh unto thee, 

Meek and riding upon an ass, _~ 

. And upon a colt the foal of an ass” (Matt. xxi. 5). 

This is probably a word-for-word quotation from the copy 
of the Scriptures to which he had access. The sense is 
perfectly plain, the ‘“‘ass’’ of the third line being the 
same as the ‘‘ colt’ of the fourth line. In our version of 
the Bible—I quote always from the Revised Version— 
the passage runs :-— 

** Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh unto 
thee: he is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding 
upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an ass” (Zech. 
ix. 9). 

If Matthew had had it in this shape, he would have 
been spared his mistake. He represents Jesus as saying 
to two disciples, ‘‘ Go into the village that is over against 
you, and straightway ye shall find an ass tied, and a colt 
with her: loose them and bring them unto me” (Matt. 
xxi. 2). Thetwo words ‘‘ them ” are not in the Greek, but 
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that he was speaking of two asses the next verse shows: 


‘‘ And if anyone say ought unto you, ye shall say, The 
Lord hath need of them; and straightway he will send 
them,” where the two words “‘ them ”’ are in the original. 
Matthew goes on to say that all this was done to fulfil 
the prophecy, which he then quotes. After the quotation, 
he continues: ‘‘ And the disciples went, and did even 
as Jesus appointed them, and brought the ass, and the 
colt, and put on them their garments; and he sat 
thereon.” The height of absurdity is here reached. 
Not only does Matthew insist on two asses—for ‘‘ the ass 
and the colt’ defies the art of the reconciler and har- 
monist—but he seats Jesus on both of them. 

Mark has avoided this absurdity and fallen into another. 
We cite him in full so as to present also the different 
report of Christ’s words, which should be identical. 

‘‘Go your way into the village that is over against 
you: and straightway, as ye enter into it, ye shall find a 
colt tied, whereon no man ever yet sat; loose him and 
bring him.” This ‘‘ him” is in the Greek. ‘ And if 
any one say unto you, Why do ye this? say ye, The 
Lord hath need of him; and straightway he will send 
him back hither......And they bring the colt unto Jesus 
and cast on him their garments; and he sat upon him ”’ 
(Mark xi. 2-7). 

Alas for Mark’s precision! A colt whereon no man 
ever yet sat! It is clear that Mark had small acquaint- 
ance with asses, to suppose that an unbroken colt was 
going to allow itself to be ridden. As has been said, he 
avoids the absurdity of Matthew only to fall into one of 
his own. The Bible League probably regard this riding 
of an unbroken colt as a miracle. Luke echoes Mark. 
His account is so nearly word for word that we wonder 
more than ever why, professing as it does to give the 
actual words of Jesus, it does not coincide with the other. 
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John’s account is quite different. There is no sending 
of disciples at all. ‘‘ And Jesus, having found a young 
ass, sat thereon; as it is written, Fear not, daughter of 
Zion : behold, thy King cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt.” 
We prefer this account to the others. It does away both 
with the absurd and the miraculous. For there is 
another miracle involved in the Synoptic accounts which 
we have-not touched upon—namely, the owner of the 
colt allowing it to be taken away by strangers. 

But what a dilemma again for our poor candidate, in 
his examination for holy orders let us suppose! If 
he is asked to relate the circumstances preceding the 
triumphal entry, what is he to write? Will he send two 
disciples in obedience to directions from Jesus, which 
directions, given on only one occasion, are, nevertheless, 
cited in three different forms? When sent, shall they 
come back with the two asses of Matthew or the one ass 
of Mark and Luke? Or will he adopt John’s account, 
ignore the sending, and simply say that Jesus found the 
ass? To quote the four Evangelists and set their 
accounts side by side, as we have, unless discreetly done 
without comment, would probably imperil his chances of 
ordination. | 


Cuaprer XII. 


THE PROPHETS 


Isaiah—The Parables—Fulfilment of the ancient prophecies—Special 
pleadings of various authorities—Caguistry of arguments. 


WE find John simple and credible in this matter. It is quite 
the exception. Asa rule, belief staggers under the load 
that he puts upon it. The amazing preface to his Gospel, 
with its assumption of Christ’s Godhead from all time; the 
sixth mystical chapter; the long-drawn monologues of 
Jesus, so unlike him if we are to judge by the Synoptics; 
the transcendent miracle of the raising of Lazarus; the 
blood and water from the dead Christ’s side: we know 
not what to make of these. And how are we to associate 
the disciple of love with such comment as this: “These 
things spake Jesus, and he departed and hid himself from 
them. But though he had done so many signs before 
them, yet they believed not on him: that the word of 
Isaiah the prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake :— 
‘‘ Lord, who hath believed our report? 
And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been re- 
vealed ?”’ 
For this cause they could not believe, for that Isaiah said 
again :— 
‘‘ He hath blinded their eyes, and he hardened their 
heart ; 
Lest they should see with their eyes, and perceive 
with their heart, 
And should turn, 
And I should heal them.” 
90 
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These things said Isaiah, because he saw his glory; and 
he spake of him’”’ (John xii. 86-41). 

Now, even I, a determinist, protest against such 4 
hideous fatalistic view. That a personal God should 
blind eyes and harden hearts so that men should not 
turn and be healed is a doctrine so horrible that I boldly 
declare it to be impossible. That our life is hedged 
about by necessity, our every action inevitable, is to. me 
a thing quite evident. That I should, therefore, jump to 
the conclusion that God orders it all so, and deliberately 
charge him with the fashioning of evil, is to my mind 
impious. John does believe it, and is not afraid to say 
so. In the last verse quoted, ‘‘ These things said Isaiah, 
because he saw his glory; and he spake of him,” is so 
mystical that I do not trust myself to interpret it, but 
call in an orthodox commentator. 

‘‘In this passage is afforded a clear and illustrious 
proof of the Divinity of Christ. The Evangelist mani- 
festly—anything but manifestly, or we should not have 
had to. ask for help in interpretation—speaks of Esaias 
having seen the glory of Christ. But the Prophet says 
(chap. vi. 5), in the passage alluded to, ‘ Mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of hosts.’ It follows, therefore, 
by the clearest inference, that Christ is the same with 
‘the Lord of hosts.’ ”°—Dr. Whitby. 

To my own mind the Lord of hosts and the Prince of 
Peace are two quite different persons. However, we 
asked for an orthodox opinion, and we have got it. The 
marginal reference to ‘“‘he spake of him” confirms Dr. 
Whitby’s view, which we may therefore accept. Even 
with this help we are not sure that we follow the 
Evangelist’s train of thought. Isaiah spoke of Christ, 
and said ‘‘these things ’’ because he saw Christ’s glory— 
so much the orthodox have made clear to us. Also the 
Evangelist himself makes it perfectly clear what ‘‘ these 
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things” were—namely, that the unbelieving Jews could 
not believe because God blinded their eyes and hardened 
their hearts lest they should turn and be healed. - But 
the connection escapes me. I do not understand why 
this impenitence is declared to have been forced upon the 
Jews by God because Isaiah saw Christ’s glory. 

In any case, I decline to accept the Evangelist’s 
application of Isaiah’s words. They were bad enough 
in Isaiah’s own time 800 years before. Was there to be 
no advance on the prophetic view in all that time? 
Was God still to be charged with having made men 
sinful and preventing their salvation? Alas! it seems, 
yes. This passage from Isaiah had a peculiar fascination 
for the New Testament writers. It appears at full 
length at the close of the Acts of the Apostles (Acts 
XXVili. 26, 27), abbreviated in Mark iv. 12 and Luke 
Vili. 10, and again at length in Matt. xili.14, 15. In the 
last three instances it is quoted by Christ himself, and in 
Matthew he declares that he speaks ‘“‘ in parables because 
seeing they see not, and hearing they hear not, neither 
do they understand. And unto them is fulfilled the 
prophecy of Isaiah, which saith :— 

By hearing ye shall hear, and shall in no wise 
understand ; 

And seeing ye shall see, and shall in no wise 
perceive : 

For this people’s heart is waxed gross, 

And their ears are dull of hearing, 

And their eyes they have closed ; 

Lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 

And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them ” (Matt. xii. 18-15). 

Isaiah’s words are here given a slight turn which is 
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compatible with the Jews hardening their own hearts. 
But no such evasion is possible in Mark’s version. 
‘* And when he was alone, they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the parables. And he said unto 
them, Unto you is given the mystery of the kingdom of 
God: but unto them that are without, all things are 
done in parables: that seeing they may see, and not 
perceive; and hearing they may hear, and not under- 
stand ; lest haply they should turn again, and it should 
be forgiven them” (Mark iv. 10-12). 

Here we have a distinct declaration that the parables 
were meant to be understood by the disciples, and were 
so framed as to be unintelligible to others. And Luke 
is equally plain. | 

‘* And his disciples asked him what this parable might 
be. And he said, Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God: but to the rest in 
parables; that seeing they may not see, and hearing 
they may not understand ” (Luke viii. 9, 10). 

We have put these passages together with a double 
object as before, to expose the laxity of the reporting, 
‘and at the same time to make it clear that there was a 
deliberate design that the Jews as a whole should not 
understand, which is equivalent to a hardening of their 
hearts by God. That this idea was not shocking to the 
minds of the early Christians we see by St. Paul’s: 
‘‘And the rest were hardened: according as it is 
written, God gave them a spirit of stupor, eyes that they 
should not see, and ears that they should not hear, unto 
this very day’ (Romans xi. 7, 8). 

Yet even Paul will not always charge this to God, for 
he writes elsewhere : ‘‘ But their minds were hardened: 
for until this very day at the reading of the old covenant 
the same veil remaineth unlifted.......But and if our 
Gospel is veiled, it is veiled in them that are perishing : 
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in whom the god of this world hath blinded the minds 
of the unbelieving that the light of the Gospel of the 
glory of Christ, who is the image of God, should not dawn 
upon them ”’ (2 Cor. iii. 14; iv. 8,4). Here, as in the 
second account of David’s numbering of the people, the 
hardening, which before had been attributed to God, is 
now ascribed to Satan. 


This brings us back to a matter on which we have 
already touched—the doctrine of Free-will. <A few 
examples from orthodox commentators will show the 
extraordinary liberties they take with plain English, 
wresting it from its natural sense into conformity with 
their preconceived ideas. The comments come again 
from our old friends D’Oyly and Mant, and the text is that 
of the Authorised Version, which we must therefore set 
down :— 

‘“That the saying of Esaias the prophet might be 
fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, who have believed our 
report? And to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed? Therefore they could not believe, because 
that Esaias said again, He hath blinded their eyes, and 
hardened their heart; that they should not see with 
their eyes, nor understand with their heart, and be con- 
verted, and I should heal them” (John xii. 88-40). 

That the saying—might be.] So that the saying was 
fulfilled.— Dr. Whitby. 

They could not belicve.| It was very difficult for them 
to believe; they were very unwilling to believe.—Arch- 
| bishop Newcome. 

It is not meant that they had a will to helieve, and 
could not; but that they set themselves against having 
such a will.—Dr. Wall. 

They were not constrained in their infidelity, because 
Isaiah had said, ‘‘ He hath blinded their eyes,”’ ete.; but 
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it is meant that those things were true which the prophet 
had foretold concerning them.—Dr. Lightfoot. (An 
earlier divine of that name, not the famous Bishop of 
Durham.— Author.) 

There are many passages in the Gospels similar to 
this, ver. 88-40; and we are not to understand by them 
that the events took place merely for the purpose that 
the sayings of the ancient Prophets might be fulfilled; 
or that God, by hardening the hearts and blinding the 
understandings of the Jews, made it impossible for them 
to believe. God foresaw that a very large proportion of 
the Jews would reject the Gospel, and he was pleased to 
foretell this among other events relative to the advent 
and ministry of Christ. It was designed that the fulfil- 
ment of these various predictions should form a part of 
the evidence of the divine authority of the Gospel. 
What the Prophets had predicted was certain to come to 
pass; but this certainty by no means caused these events 
to be determined by the decrees of God. They did not 
happen because they were foretold, but they were, for 
the wisest purposes, foretold because it was foreseen that 
they would happen. The foreknowledge of God is to be 
considered as perfectly distinct from his will. He fore- 
sees all the actions of men, both these which are conform- 
able to his will and those which are not; but the fact of 
his foreseeing them does not affect the free agency of 
man.—Bp. Tomline. 

To all which we reply that this is special pleading 
against the very sense of the words. We repeat that, to 
a Being who is omniscient and all-powerful, foreknowing 
and fore-ordaining are convertible terms. If God could 
order things as he liked, and so ordered them that certain 
things were bound to happen—for he could not foreknow 
what was not going to happen—the responsibility rests 
with him, and with him alone. To pretend that man has 
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any free-will in such a case is to state what is a contra- 


diction in terms. But people persist in misunderstand- 
ing what will is. They conceive it as a powerful entity 
independent of causation. So lately as October, 1902, 
Professor Sanday, at a meeting of the Church Congress 
at Northampton, said (I take the account in oratio 
obliqua from the Times’ report) :— 

‘‘The highest cause within the range of our common 
experience was the human personality and will. And 
the nearest analogy for what was called miracle was the 
action of the human will. We saw every moment of the 
day how the natural sequence of causation was inter- 
rupted, checked, diverted by the act of volition.” 

To which I reply that will is not such a thing as is 
here supposed. Will is as much dependent on causation 
as is every other physical and mental action. Choice 
follows and does not lead. It cannot interrupt, check, 
or divert the natural sequence of causation. Far from 
seeing this every moment of the day, I never saw it yet. 
The ability to choose a certain line of conduct depends, 
on the contrary, strictly upon causation. As has been 
already said, habit is a powerful factor in determining 
choice. Many an old adage testifies to this. ‘‘Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and even when he is 
old he will not depart from it’’ (Prov. xxii. 6); and the 
Romans said, No man suddenly becomes very wicked. 
The habitually good man does not suddenly will to do 
evil, nor does the bad man suddenly will to do good. All 
our dealings with each other are regulated by the know- 
ledge that this is so. We trust an honest man because 
we know he will continue to be honest. If our confi- 
dence is misplaced, we argue that we were deceived in our 
estimate of him. We do not blame our theory or think 
if unsound ; we blame our want of perspicacity. Ulti- 
mately will rests upon that most potent of all human 
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motives, self-pleasing. In high natures this self-pleasing 
takes the form of other-pleasing, or what is generally 
called self-denial. They obtain more gratification indi- 
rectly by giving pleasure to others than by directly 
seeking pleasure for themselves. But this is not the 
place to discuss this matter in detail. 


Cuaprer XIII. 


CONNECTION BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
MORALITY 


Accidental originally—Their common feature, Sacrifice—Original concep- 
tion of a God—Not universal—Authority of Robertson Smith and of 
Spencer—Narrow range of tribal morality—Examples typical of con- 
fusion between morality and religion—David's reverential fear of the 
Lord. 


We will now proceed to correct an erroneous view of 
religion which is well-nigh universal. Religion is 
supposed to be the stay and support of morality. There 
never was &@ more unfounded supposition. The present 
connection between religion and morality is an accidental 
one. Religion, as religion, is usually opposed to morality. 
Considering religions historically and comparing them 
together, we find that the one striking feature they have 
in common is sacrifice. In the first instance, this sacrifice 
is offered to a deified ancestor, a person having the same 
desires, tastes, and passions as the worshipper. God is 
never conceived at first as a universal God. He is 
always a tribal God. There are various reasons for 
offering him sacrifice. He is looked upon as the head of 


the clan, with whom it is fitting that his clansmen should 


eat from time to time. 


“ According to antique ideas,” writes Robertson Smith, — 


in his Religion of the Semites, p. 265, ‘‘those who eat 
and drink together are, by this very act, tied to one 
another by a bond of friendship and mutual obligation. 


Hence, when we find that in ancient religions all the 
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ordinary functions of worship are summed up in the 
sacrificial meal, and that the ordinary intercourse 
between gods and men has no other form, we are to 
remember that the act of eating and drinking together is 
the solemn and stated expression of the fact that all who 
share the meal are brethren, and that the duties of 
friendship and brotherhood are implicitly acknowledged 
in their common act. By admitting man to his table the 
god admits him to his friendship.” 

‘“‘Tt was natural, therefore,” he continues on p. 275, 
‘* that the kinsmen and their kindred god should seal and 
strengthen their fellowship by meeting together from time 
to time to nourish their common life by a common meal, 
to which those outside the kin were not admitted.’ And, 
‘after an elaborate argument, he comes to the conclusion 
(p. 845) that “‘ we may now take it as made out that 
throughout the Semitic field the fundamental idea of 
sacrifice is not that of a sacred tribute, but of communion 
between the god and his worshippers by joint participation 
in the living flesh and blood of a sacred victim.” In 
course of time cooked flesh was substituted for raw. 

Spencer, with his comprehensive mind and multifarious 
reading, extending his view beyond the Semitic religions, 
agrees in this opinion in a passage we have already 
quoted. And, just before, he thus points out the 
similarity of development common to the Hebrew and 
other beliefs :— 

‘*Not dwelling on the intended or actual human 
sacrifices (though by grouping the sacrifice of a son with 
sacrifices of rams and calves, as methods of propitiation 
to be repudiated, Micah implies, in chap. vi. 6-9, that the 
two had been associated in the Hebrew mind), it suffices 
to point out that the prescribed ceremonies in temples 
had the characters usual everywhere. Called in sundry 
places the ‘bread of God,’ the offerings, like those to 
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Egyptian gods and mummies, included bread, meat, fat, 


oil, blood, drink, fruits, etc.; and there was maintained, 
as by other peoples, a constant fire, as well as burnings 
of incense, twice daily by the Hebrews, and four times 
daily by the Mexicans. Jahveh was supposed to enjoy 
the ‘sweet savour’ of the burnt offerings, like the 
idol-inhabiting gods of the negroes. Associated with the 
belief that ‘the blood is the life,’ this, either poured on 
the ground or on the altar, according to circumstances, 
was reserved for Jahveh; as with the ancient Mexican 
and Central American gods, to whom was continually 
offered up the blood alike of sacrificed men and animals : 
now the image of the god being anointed with it, and 
now the cornice of the doorway of the temple. As the 
Egyptians and as the Greeks, so did the Hebrews offer 
hecatombs of oxen and sheep to their god, sometimes 
numbering many thousands (1 Kings viii. 62-64). To 
the Hebrews it was a command that unblemished animals 
only should be used for sacrifices; and so among the 
Greeks a ‘law provided that the best of the cattle should 
be offered to the gods,’ and among the Peruvians it was 
imperative that ‘ all should be without spot or blemish.’ 
A still more remarkable likeness exists. Those orders 
made in Leviticus, under which certain parts of animals 
are to be given to Jahveh while other parts are left to 
the priests, remind us of those endowment-deeds, by 
which Egyptian landowners provided that for their ghosts 
should be reserved certain joints of the sacrificed animals, 
while the remaining parts were made over to the ha- 
priests’ (Ecclesiastical Institutions, p. 699). 

Now, in this great central and universal act of sacrifice 
there is no idea of morality at all. There is horrible 
shedding of blood, sometimes of human blood. Very 
often the sacrifice is propitiatory, to appease the anger of 
the god. When merely a eucharistic joyous feast, its 
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object is to bind together the kindred god and his kin in 
the bonds of particularism. 

‘‘Among the Semites, as among other races, religion 
often came to work against a higher morality, not because 
it was in its essence a power for evil, but because it clung 
to the obsolete ethical standard of a bygone stage of 
society. To our better judgment, for example, one of 
the most offensive features in tribal religion is its par- 
ticularism ; a man is held answerable to his god for wrong 
done to a member of his own kindred or political com- 


munity, but he may deceive, rob, or kill an alien without / 


offence to religion ; the deity cares only for his own kins- 


folk. This is a very narrow morality, and we are» 


tempted to call it sheer immorality. But such a 
judgment would be altogether false from an historical 
point of view. The larger morality which embraces all 
mankind has its basis in habits of loyalty, love, and self- 
sacrifice, which were originally formed and grew strong 
in the narrower circle of the family or the clan; and the 
part which the religion of kinship played in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of these habits is one of the 
greatest services it has done to human progress. This 
service it was able to render because the gods were them- 
selves members of the kin, and the man who was untrue 
to kindred duty had to reckon with them as with his 
human clansmen” (Religion of the Semites, pp. 58, 54). 
This passage is instructive both for what it states and 
what it condones. We must call it immoral when a man 
deceives, robs, or kills another. That this was a common 
practice and was no offence to religion, when that other 
was an alien, proves to the hilt that which we have to 
prove—viz., that religion as such does not concern itself 
with morality as‘such. Whether it tended, as our author 
surmises, to foster morality within the tribe I have grave 
doubts. Morality depends upon the relation of man to 
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man. Religion depends upon the relation of man to 


God. In the very earliest stages, when gods were hardly 
differentiated from men, there may have been some 
interdependence between them. In the days in which 
we live they have been artificially united, and are almost 
universally thought of as mutually supporting one 
another, or perhaps the view rather is that morality 
leans upon religion. We will show from some examples 
that this is not so. 

Abraham lies to Pharaoh (Gen. xii. 19); Sarah lies to 
God himself, and is only mildly reproved (Gen. xviil. 15) ; 
Lot’s daughters have incestuous connection with their 
father (Gen. xix. 83-86); Isaac lies to Abimelech 
(Gen. xxvi. 7); Jacob lies to Isaac (Gen. xxvii. 20, 24) ; 
Laban deceives Jacob (Gen. xxix. 28); Jacob deals 
fraudulently with Laban (Gen. xxx. 87-42); Rachel 
steals the teraphim (Gen. xxxi. 19); Simeon and Levz 
commit murder (Gen. xxxiv. 25); Reuben defiles his 
father’s concubine (Gen. xxxv. 22); Joseph’s brethren 
wish to kill him, they sell him to the Ishmaelites, and 
practise a cruel deceit upon Jacob (Gen. xxxvii. 20, 28, 32) ; 
Judah, who was the instigator of Joseph’s sale, acts 
shamefully in the matter of Tamar (Gen. xxxviii.); he 
is, nevertheless, specially blessed by his father (Gen. xlix. 
8-12) ; Moses begins his career with murder (Ex. il. 12). 


But all this is as nothing to the iniquity committed 
by David, the man after God’s own heart. David was 
intensely religious, and we have nowhere in history a 
more immoral man. It is commonly assumed that his 
only lapse was in the matter of Uriah. The Bible says 
so (1 Kings xv. 5). This is far from being the case. 
The sensual man is almost invariably cruel, and we read 
of David slaying two hundred Philistines in order to win 


the hand of Michal when Saul had only demanded one. 
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hundred lives (1 Sam. xviii. 27); of his condemning the 
Amalekite to death on insufficient evidence (2 Sam. i. 15) 
for a crime he never committed (1 Sam. xxxi. 4, 5); of 
his delivering seven of Saul’s sons to the Gibeonites 
(2 Sam. xxi. 9); of his bidding Solomon with his dying 
breath to take vengeance on Joab (1 Kings ii. 5, 6), 
and, worse still, on Shimei, whom he had solemgly 
sworn not to punish (1 Kings 1. 8,9). He instructs 
Jonathan to tell Saul a lie (1 Sam. xx. 6); lies to 
Ahimelech the priest (1 Sam. xxi. 2); purposes to 
murder all Nabal’s kindred because of an affront put 
upon him (1 Sam. xxv. 18, 22, 34); blesses God for 
Nabal’s death, and marries Nabal’s wife Abigail, which 
leads us to suspect another Bathsheba-Uriah affair. 
(1 Sam. xxv. 89); lies to Achish after committing 
wholesale murder of tribes who were probably friendly 
and almost certainly akin to his protector Achish 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 9-11); commits fresh murders, which 
were, perhaps, partly justified (1 Sam. xxx. 17); takes 
more concubines and wives (2 Sam. v. 18); has 
adulterous intercourse with Bathsheba (2 Sam. xi. 4), 
and causes Uriah to be killed (2 Sam. xi. 15, 17). And 
this is the man who—we assume the Psalm to be David’s, 
in deference to the opinion of the Bible League—has the 
effrontery to say :— 
‘‘ But the Lord was my stay. 

He brought me forth also into a large place: 

He delivered me because he delighted in me. | 

The Lord rewarded me according to my righteous- 

ness : 
According to the cleanness of my hands hath 
he recompensed me. 
For I have kept the ways of the Lord, 
And have not wickedly departed from my God. 
_ For all his judgments were before me : 
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And as for his statutes, I did not depart from them. 
I was also perfect toward him, 
And I kept myself from mine iniquity. 
Therefore hath the Lord recompensed me according 
to my righteousness ; 
. According to my cleanness in his seen ” (2 Sam. 

xxii, 19-25). 

Effrontery we have said, for so it seems to us. But it 
probably did not seem so to David. He was thoroughly 
religious. He relied upon Yahveh, whom he looked upon 
as}his friendly supporter and upholder, while at the 
same time he regarded him with reverential fear. 

‘“The Lord that delivered me out of the paw of the 
lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he will deliver me 
out of the hand of the Philistine ’’ (1 Sam. xvii. 87). 

He consults the regular oracles, obeys the prophet 
Gad (1 Sam. xxii. 5), shelters Abiathar (1 Sam. xxii. 28), 
and inquires of the Lord through the recognised channel 
of the ephod (1 Sam. xxii. 2,9; 1 Sam. xxx. 7; 2 Sam. 
i. 1; 2 Sam. v. 19,28; 2 Sam. xxi.1); restrains his mur- 
derous instinct twice when Saul is in his power, because 
he will not put forth his hand against the Lord’s 
anointed (1 Sam. xxiv. 6, 10,12; 1 Sam. xxvi. 9, 11, 28); 
is ready to make ceremonial reparation to Yahveh 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 19); censures the pollution of the land by 
Abner’s murder, and calls down God’s curses on Joab 
(2 Sam. ii. 28, 29); determines to bring the ark to 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. vi. 2), and is so terrified at Uzzah’s 
death (v. 9) that he leaves if in the house of Obed-edom 
(v. 10), but seeing that it brings a blessing there makes 


up his mind to remove it, entrusting it this time to the. 


Levites (v. 11, 12); fulfils the ceremonies attendant upon 
the bringing up of the ark (2 Sam. vi. 18-20; 1 Chron. 
xv. 11-28); consults Nathan the prophet (2 Sam. vii. 
2-17); abases himself and flatters Yahveh (2 Sam. vii. 
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18-29); dedicates treasure to him (2 Sam. viii. 11); 
accepts a rebuke in Yahveh’s name from Nathan (2 Sam. 
xii. 18) and Gad (2 Sam. xxiv. 14); refuses the water of 
Bethlehem obtained at the risk of men’s lives, and pours 
it out as blood for a sacrifice to Yahveh (2 Sam. xxii. 
16, 17; 1 Chron. xi. 19); does penance for the num- 
bering (2 Sam. xxiv. 18-25); organises the sacred music 
at Jerusalem (1 Chron. vi. 81) and at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi. 
89-42), which was still the great high place (1 Kings ii. 
4), though he is afraid to go there for some superstitious 
reason (1 Chron. xxi. 80); makes preparation for the 
building of the temple, and charges Solomon to build it 
(1 Chron. xxii., xxviil., xxix.); offers a sacrifice of a 
thousand bullocks, a thousand rams, and a thousand 
lambs (1 Chron. xxix. 21); and dies in a good old age, 
full of days, riches, and honour (1 Chron. xxix. 28). A 
religious man, and one of the worst characters in 
history. . 


CHarrer XIV. 


CONNECTION BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
MORALITY (Continued) 


David’s religion—His sins against morality—Early Hebrew religion— 
—Morality relationship between man and man—The ancient ideas of 
morality. 


A very interesting passage occurs in that 18th Psalm, 
which finds its place also in 2 Sam. xxii., from which we 
have already quoted. It will help to make matters clear 
if we put it again before our readers’ eyes, taking it this 
time from the Psalm :— 

‘‘The Lord rewarded me according to my righteous- 

ness; 

According to the cleanness of my hands hath he 
recompensed me. 

For I have kept the ways of the Lord, 

And have not wickedly departed from my God. 

For all his judgments were before me, 

And I put not away his statutes from me” 
(Psalm xviii. 20-22). 

What were these judgments and statutes? The 
ordinary reply would be—the Mosaic law of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Deuteronomy. But this law forbade 
murder and adultery. Now, careless of the truth as 
David was in his relations to men, it is most improbable, 
seeing his religious nature, that he would directly lie to 
God. Knowing himself to be a murderer and adulterer, 
he would not venture to address Yahveh in such a strain. 


The conclusion to which we are therefore driven is that 
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the Mosaic law was not yet in existence. This is pre- 
cisely what the Higher Criticism tells us. We have seen 
evidence of this already in his dealing with the widow of 
Tekoah. He could not have set himself above the law if 
the law had been promulgated. It may be objected that, 
in the words quoted from the 18th Psalm, David is not 
directly addressing God, for he speaks of him in the 
third person. This objection really has no weight, as 
anybody conversant with the Psalms knows. They slide 
frequently from the second person to the third person 
and back again, from direct address to indirect address. 
If an objector is still not convinced, let him refer to 
Psalm ecxix. 80, where the address is direct :— 
‘*] have chosen the way of faithfulness, 
Thy judgments have I set before me.” 
Or, if it be contended that the authorship of that Psalm 
is doubtful, we advance :— 
‘Thou hast tried me, and findest nothing ; 
I am purposed that my mouth shall not transgress ; 
As for the works of man, by the word of thy lips 
I have kept me from the ways of the violent” 
(Psalm xvii. 8, 4). 
And this Psalm is headed in the Bible ‘‘ A Prayer of 
David.” 
What shall we say, again, of the presumption of 
this ?— 
‘¢The Lord abhorreth the bloodthirsty and deceitful 
man. 
But as for me, in the multitude of thy loving kind- 
ness will I come into thy house”’ (Psalm v. 6, 7). 
And of this ?— : 
‘‘ Judge me, O Lord, according to my righteousness, 
. and to my integrity that is in me” (Psalm vii. 8). 


Yet we will not charge David with hypocrisy. To him 
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righteousness and integrity mean religiousness, devotion 
to Yahveh, trust in him as the only God of Israel. They 
do not mean personal morality. As I have said before, 
we must always keep before us the fact that religion is 
the relation between man and God, morality the relation 
between man and man. To the semi-civilised Hebrew— 
and if must be remembered that David’s date was early, 
the eleventh century B.c.—religion consisted in acknow- 
ledging Yahveh, who was jealous of rivals, as the only 
God, in sacrificing and in keeping ceremonially clean. 
To tell a lie was nothing; but to approach Yahveh after 
touching a dead mouse was to court death. In the whole 
of the Levitical law there is no such injunction as 
** Thou shalt speak the truth.” Those who think that 
the Ninth Commandment refers to this are under a 
misapprehension. It refers to false witness under oath. 
The sin was not the sin of lying to man, but of lying 
to God. |)" 1 tthe 

As this may seent Bhew view to those who have not 
studied the subject, it may be well to prove it from the 
Bible. The marginal references will help us. Beginning 
with the Commandment itself (Ex. xx. 16), let us re- 
produce here the passages referred to. The first refer- 
ence is to Hx. xxiii. 1: ‘‘ Thou shalt not take up a 
false report: put not thy hand with the wicked to be an 
unrighteous witness.” Then follow four references to 
Proverbs: ‘‘ A false witness shall not be unpunished ; 
and he that uttereth lies shall not escape”’’ (Prov. xix. 
5, 9); *‘ A false witness shall perish’ (Prov. xxi. 28) ; 
‘* Be not a witness against thy neighbour without cause, 
and deceive not with thy lips” (Prov. xxiv. 28); ‘‘ A man 
that beareth false witness against his neighbour is a 
maul, and a sword, and a sharp arrow” (Prov. xxv. 18). 
The most important reference stands last: ‘‘If an un- 
righteous witness rise up against any man to testify 
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against him of wrong doing; then both the men, between 
whom the controversy is, shall stand before the Lord, 
before the priests and the judges which shall be in those 
days; and the judges shall make diligent inquisition: 
and, behold, if the witness be a false witness, and hath 
testified falsely against his brother, then shall ye do 
unto him as he had thought to do unto his brother: so 
shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of thee. 
And those which remain shall hear, and fear, and shalt 
henceforth commit no more any such evil in the midst 
of thee’”’ (Deut. xix. 16-20). 

Standing “before the Lord” indicates the solemn 
nature of the investigation. It introduces us into an 
early court of law, with God as supreme judge, and the 
earthly judge administering justice in his name. 

We are here at an end of the references against the 
Ninth Commandment, and our point might be considered 
proved. But it would be hardly fair to leave it so, 
because there are further references attached to the 
passages quoted, and others in turn attached to fresh 
passages involved. These must be considered, for they 
give just the slightest colour to the view that the Com- 
mandment does refer to ordinary truth-telling in the 
daily relations of man to man. To suppress them would 
be wrong. They shall be produced for what they are 
worth, and the reader shall judge how far their testimony 
is good against the overwhelming weight, as it seems to 
me, of testimony on the other side. The point to be 
determined is whether ‘false witness’? ever means. 
ordinary lying, and whether, when lying is spoken of as 
hateful to God, the writer has not in his mind the idea. 
of false witness before a judge. Of course, the investi- 
gation is confined to the Old Testament. In the New, it. 
may at once be conceded, the telling of truth in ordinary 
intercourse is deemed obligatory. 
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We proceed, then, to the references to Ex. xxii. 1, 

‘and meet at once with a passage which seems to go 
against us: “Ye shall not steal; neither shall ye deal 
falsely, nor lie one to another; and ye shall not swear 
by my name falsely, so that thou profane the name of 
thy God” (Lev. xix. 11, 12). But here, not only do we 
have the significant connection of lying with false swear- 
ing; the force of the passage is also minimised, or, 
indeed, absolutely counteracted, by the marginal reference 
‘to Lev. vi. 2,3: “If any one sin, and commit 4 trespass 
against the Lord, and deal falsely with his neighbour in 
a matter of deposit, or of bargain, or of robbery, or have 
oppressed his neighbour ; or have found that which was 
Jost, and deal falsely therein, and swear to a lie,’ etc., 
where we are at once brought face to face again with 
‘solemn swearing, the ‘‘ trespass against the Lord’”’ 
‘consisting clearly nof in the transgression, but in the 
.false oath. Indeed, this passage strikes me as an 
expanded version of Lev. xix. 11, its subject-matter being 
‘the same—viz., stealing, false dealing, and swearing 
‘to @ lie. 

Two references to the Psalms (Ps. xv. 3, ci. 5) refer 
‘to slander, and do not concern us. Continuing with 
-Proverbs, we come first to a lengthy citation :— 

‘‘ He that uttereth truth showeth forth righteousness, 

But a false witness deceit : 

There is that speaketh rashly like the piercings of a 
sword : 

But the tongue of the wise is health. 

The lip of truth shall be established for ever : 

But a lying tongue is but for a moment. 

Deceit is in the heart of them that devise evil: 

But to the counsellors of peace is joy. 

There shall no mischief happen to the righteous: 

But the wicked shall be filled with evil. 
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Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord : 
But they that deal truly are his delight’’ (Prov. xii. 
19). 
The second line here shows that “‘ false witness ”’ is in 
the writer’s mind throughout. 
‘* A false witness that uttereth lies, 
And he that soweth discord among brethren ” 
(Prov. vi. 19). 
The references against this are, first, to 
‘* A froward man scattereth abroad strife : 
And a whisperer separateth chief friends’’ (Prov. xvi. 
28), 
which leads us away to slander again; and, secondly, to 
‘‘ Deliver me not over unto the will of mine adversaries: 
For false witnesses are risen up against me, and 
such as breathe out cruelty ’ (Psalm xxvii. 12), 
which supports our argument. Then we have :— 
‘‘Be not a witness against thy neighbour without 
cause ; 
And deceive not with thy lip” (Prov. xxiv. 28), 
‘* A faithful witness will not lie: 
But a false witness uttereth lies’’ (Prov. xiv. 5), 
‘* A false witness shall not be unpunished ; 

And he that uttereth lies shall perish”’ (Prov. xix. 9), 
with a slight variation in Prov. xix. 5. All these are for 
us. The strongest of these quotations on the other side 
is ‘‘ Lying lips are an abomination unto the Lord,” but 
we have seen that the context prevents our pushing it 
too far. This exhausts the references to Proverbs. One 
very strong reference on the other side is unaccountably 
absent from fhe margin. It is: ‘These are the things 
that ye shall do. Speak ye every man the truth with his 
neighbour; execute the judgment of truth and peace in 
your gates; and let none of you imagine evil in your 

hearts against his neighbour, and love no false oath ; for 
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all these are things that I hate, saith the Lord” (Zech. 
viii. 16, 17). Here, however, is the immediate connec- 
tion again between lying and false swearing; and the 
only reference in the margin is to Psalm xv. 2, where 
speaking truth is joined with slander. 

Ex. xxiii. 1 was a passage which seemed to be against 
us. Comparing it with Lev. vi. 2, 8, we showed its 
true sense. This is enforced by Zech. v. 8,4: ‘‘ Then 
said he unto me, This is the curse that goeth forth over 
the face of the whole land: for everyone that stealeth 
shall be purged out on the one side according to it, and 
every one that sweareth shall be purged out on the other 
side according to it. I will cause it to go forth, saith the 
Lord of hosts, and it shall enter into the house of the 
thief, and into the house of him that sweareth falsely by 
my name; and it shall abide in the midst of his house 
and shall consume it with the timber thereof and the 
stones thereof.”’ 

I fear that this has been a tedious dissertation, but it 
is at an end, all the references having been exhausted. 
It has only been entered upon in a spirit of fairness. 
The reader must judge whether it be not clearly proved 
that lying, as such, is not reprobated in the Old Testa- 
ment. He may choose to make an exception in the one 
case of the ‘‘lying lips” of Proverbs. If so, let our 
theory be slightly amended, and stand thus: It is not 
till a late period of Old Testament literature that we 
find lying reprobated. In the Buddhist Scriptures it is 
quite otherwise. There, the Third Commandment fol- 
lowing the prohibition of murder and theft is ‘‘One 
should not tell lies.” Perhaps reference should be made 
to three passages in the Psalms (Ps. xi. 2, xli. 6, and 
exliv. 8, 11), where the word ‘‘vanity’’ may also be 
rendered ‘‘falsehood.”” Or those who wish to pursue 
the matter further may consult Ps. v. 9, xxviii. 8, 
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1. 19, li. 6, lii. 8, lv. 21, lvii. 4, Iviii. 8, lxii. 4, Ixi. 11, 
Ixiv. 8, cl. 7, cix. 2, cxx. 2, 8, and Jer. ix. 8-8. The 
Psalmist is chiefly concerned with the effect of lies and 
deceit as affecting himself, and in all cases the lying is 
malicious lying. Finally, then, we must conclude that, 
except possibly in one passage of one of its late books, 
the Old Testament does not inculcate the ordinary duty 
of truth-telling, of which modern morality as well as that 
of ancient India makes so great a point. Does not this 
bear out what I said about morality not being a concern 
of sacrificial religions? 


CHapTer XV. 
THE ETHICS OF THE BIBLE 


Inhumanity of Joab—David’s complicity—Revolt of Absalom—David’s 
character as depicted by his writings—Dominant note all through the 
Psalms—A God of war bringing defeat on his enemies. 


Ir may be thought that we have wandered far from 
our subject. It would, however, be a monotonous book 
which should confine itself to pointing out the dis- 
crepancies in the Bible, keeping to these alone. In con- 
tending that the Bible is untrustworthy, it seems not out 
of place to show, at the same time, that it fails in that 
which its admirers claim for it—viz., instruction in plain 
ethical duties. We have seen how religious David comes 
short on the positive side of morality. We will note a 
conspicuous failure of his on the negative side. He used 
plaintively to lament that his turbulent nephews, the 
sons of Zeruiah, were too hard for him. Two of these, 
Abishai and Joab, were in truth murderous villains, with 
whom it was a disgrace to associate. Of Abishai we get 
only an occasional view. He urges David to kill Saul 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 8); twice calls for Shimei’s death (2 Sam. 
Xvi. 9, xix. 21); and is concerned in the murder of 
Abner (2 Sam. ii. 80). It is evident that he was one of 
the closest comrades of David, whose life was saved by 
him on one occasion (2 Sam. xxi. 17). 

Joab is a far more prominent figure. What we know 
of him shall be set down as briefly as possible. He 
consents to the savage play of the young men (2 Sam. il. 
14); murders Abner (2 Sam. iii. 27); is David’s 
commander-in-chief (2 Sam. viii. 16) ; carries out Uriah’s 
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death sentence (2 Sam. xi. 16, 17); courts David’s favour 
before Rabbah (2 Sam. xii. 28); gets Absalom recalled 
(2 Sam. xiv. 88); murders Absalom before ten witnesses 
(2 Sam. xviii. 14, 15) ; reproaches David for his mourning, 
and threatens him with a revolt of the army (2 Sam. xix. 
5—7) ; murders Amasa (2 Sam. xx. 10). 

As we have said, the Levitical law did not yet exist. 
There was, however, the rough-and-ready law of blood 
revenge ; and, according to this, it was David’s duty to 
have purged the earth of this inhuman monster. 
Abner’s murder we may condone. Though he had only 
killed Asahel unwillingly, and in defence of his own life 
(2 Sam. ii. 18-28), Joab became the legal avenger of 
blood. Abner’s life was paid for Asahel’s, and the 
account was quit. But observe David’s complicity in 
Joab’s further wrong-doing. The guilt of Uriah’s death 
is shared between them. David orders, Joab executes ; 
they are clearly accomplices here. Are they so in the 
death of Absalom? It looks very much like it. 

Absalom’s rebellion was a most formidable one. 
David had been forced to fly from Jerusalem, and was 
doubtful about the temper of his troops. Absalom 
inherited the violent nature of his father. He had 
murdered his brother Amnon (2 Sam. xiii. 28, 29); 
defiled his father’s concubines (2 Sam. xvi. 22), thus 
making good his claim to be king; and approved 
Ahithophel’s counsel to kill David (2 Sam. xvii. 4). Was 
the charge to deal gently with Absalom, that David gave 
his generals, a genuine one? Or did he, as seems very 
probable, supplement these public injunctions by private 
instructions that his son was not to be spared? It 1s 
not easy on any other supposition to account for two 
things: first, for Joab’s impudent denunciation of David 
when he mourned over Absalom, with the accompanying 
threat of the withdrawal of the troops (2 Sam. xix. 
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5—7); and secondly, for the fact that such a murder 
done before ten witnesses remained unavenged. Joab 
was undoubtedly powerful, but both Absalom and David 
were such popular heroes that it is inconceivable that 
the people would not have been with David in awarding 
to Joab the punishment he deserved. In avenging this 
murder, he would have gained the adherence of Absalom’s 
followers and strengthened the hold upon his own. That 
he did not do so makes us suspect that there was a 
second guilty secret between Joab and himself, as in the 
former case of Uriah. All he ventured upon was the 
supersession of Joab by Amasa (2 Sam. xix. 18). Joab 
immediately retaliates by murdering Amasa, and David 
again allows the offence to go unpunished. 

It must be remembered that both Absalom and Amasa 
were near relations. Joab was David’s first cousin, 
Absalom was the king’s son, and Amasa his nephew. 
Their murder was, therefore, a most heinous offence to 
people like the Israelites, among whom the tie of blood 
was much considered. In ordinary cases, David was not 
slow to award punishment. As we have seen, he had 
the Amalekite killed for an offence he never committed, 
and he promptly executed the murderers of Ishbosheth 
(2 Sam. iv. 12). Absalom’s death, however, which 
should have been avenged both on public and private 
grounds—for David was the legal avenger of blood as 
next-of-kin to the murdered man—was allowed to pass 
without retribution. The fact was that, besides the 
guilty complicity with the man, Joab was useful to him. 
Only on his death-bed did he shamefully bequeath the 
legacy of punishment to Solomon. 

We find David equally blameworthy, then, in his 
public and his private life. The repression of crime is 
one of the first duties of a ruler. Its condonation 
cannot be excused. The bandit chief of the Cave of 
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Adullam was never likely to become a righteous king, 
@8 we understand the word. His apologists have been 
misled by the phrase, “‘ the man after God’s own heart.” 
It is assumed that such a man could not have been bad. 
The essential fact is overlooked that between religion 
and morality there is no necessary connection. When 
this fact is grasped we shall be able to interpret the 
Davidic Psalms. Lest to some I seem to speak as a fool, 
I must remind them that the Bible League insist on the 
Psalms being David’s. In spite of better knowledge, I 
write as if this were so. An extraordinary amount of 
ingenuity has been expended over the Psalms by the 
pious, and a quite fanciful and untrue interpretation has 
resulted. Mine, though it starts with the false premiss 
of Davidic authorship, can hardly be worse. 


From what we know of David’s character, what should 
we expect in his writing? We should expect, first, the 
most earnest expressions of his attachment to Yahveh, 
entire trust in and devotion to him, ascription of all 
power, majesty, wisdom to God. Particularly should we 
expect to find him spoken of as a God of war, who 
befriends the people of Israel and scatters their foes. 
We should also anticipate that the violence of David’s 
nature will be reflected, and that he will call down God’s 
vengeance upon his enemies. As in violent natures 
the pendulum swings from rage to fear, the trustful 
servant of Yahveh will at times grovel before him in 
deepest self-abasement. Before men he will be arrogant, 
before Yahveh servile. Let us see if, with this 
estimate of David’s character, the Psalms do not become 
plain. | 

The 58th Psalm is headed in the Bible ‘‘A Psalm of 
David,” and there is none that we would more readily 
assign to him. It is a piece of furious denunciation, 
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reminding us of the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii.), with 
its savage conception of Yahveh :— 

‘‘ Break their teeth, O God, in their mouth: 

Break out the great teeth of the young lions, 
O Lord. 

Let them melt away as water that runneth apace: 

When he aimeth his arrows, let them be as though 
they were cut off. 

Let them be as a snail which melteth and passeth 
away : 

Like the untimely birth of a woman, that hath not 
seen the sun. 

Before your pots can feel the thorns, 

He shall take them away with a whirlwind, the green 
and the burning alike. 

The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the 
vengeance: 

He shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked. 

So that men shall say, Verily there is a reward for 
the righteous : 

Verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth” 
(Ps. lviii. 6-11). 

The heading of the 59th Psalm is ‘‘A Psalm of David: 
Michtam: when Saul sent, and they watched the house 
to kill him.” Such a title as this shows how entirely 
personal it is—how it refers to the particular circum- 
stances of a particular time, and has no meaning beyond 
these, We find in it just what we should expect—an 
appeal to Yahveh to help the innocent (z.e., David, v. 4) 
and punish his oppressors (t.e., Saul), the punishment 
being especially insisted upon, and the misdeeds of his 
enemies picturesquely and somewhat grotesquely por- 
trayed, as in the well-known :— 

‘‘ They return at evening, they make a noise like a dog, 

And go round about the city ”’ (v. 6). 
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His invective even leads the psalmist into asking for 
contradictions, for in v. 11 he prays :— 

‘* Slay them not, lest my people forget: 

Scatter them by thy power, and bring them down, 
O Lord our shield ”’ ; 
and immediately after, in v. 18 :— 
‘* Consume them in wrath, consume them, that they 
be no more: 
And let them know that God ruleth in Jacob, 
Unto the ends of the earth.” 

The Psalm ends with the promise of ascription of 
praise to God, presumably on his having granted his 
petitioner’s prayer. There is not a note of morality in it 
from beginning to end. Yahveh is to be David’s 
champion against his enemies; when God has punished 
them, David will praise him. 

In Psalm lx. there is dejection. Yahveh has not 
favoured David :— | 

‘*0 God, thou hast cast us off, thou hast broken us 

down ; 
Thou hast heen angry; O restore us again” (v. 1). 

‘* Hast not thou, O God, cast us off ? 

And thou goest not forth, O God, with our hosts”’ 
(v. 10). 

Only at the end is there a mild reference to enemies :— 

‘‘ Through God we shall do valiantly : 

For he it is that shall tread down our adversaries ”’ 
(v. 12). 

Psalm 1xi. shows returning confidence, which increases 
in Psalm Ixii., so that David ventures to refer to his 
enemies (v. 3, 4, 9, 10), though without daring as yet to 
call down God’s vengeance upon them. He is still feeling 


his way, and is not quite sure whether Yahveh is entirely 
on his side. 
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In Psalm Ixiii. confidence mounts higher :— 

‘** O God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee: 
My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee, 
In a dry and weary land where no water 1s”’ (v. 1). 


Now that he feels that Yahveh is with him, we shall 
have denunciation again. We soon find it :— 
‘‘ But those that seek my soul, to destroy it, 
Shall go into the lower parts of the earth. 
They shall be given over to the power of the sword : 
They shall be a portion for foxes ’’ (v. 9, 10). 


_ And, as usual, after the contemplation of the slaughter 
of his enemies, he offers praise to God :— 
‘* But the king shall rejoice in God: 
Every one that sweareth by him shall glory ; 
For the mouth of them that speak lies shall be 
stopped ”’ (v. 11). 


This ascription of praise to God for the discomfiture 
of foes is a special characteristic of the religious. In 
the Franco-Prussian war the King of Prussia used 
habitually to end his telegrams to the Queen, announcing 
the losses of the French, with thanks to God. This did 
not escape the notice of the satirists, and in the principal 
comic English newspaper appeared these lines, pur- 
porting to be a telegram from the King to Augusta, his 
wife :— 

‘‘ Thanks be to God, my dear Augusta, 
The French have had an awful buster : 


Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below, 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


To trade in piety is a special prerogative of European 


sovereigns. They remind us forcibly of David. Hear 
him in the next Psalm, the 64th :— 


‘* But God shall shoot at them; 
With an arrow suddenly shall they be wounded. 
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So they shall be made to stumble, their own tongue 
being against them : 

All that see them shall wag the head. 

And all men shall fear ; 

And they shall declare the work of God, 

And shall wisely consider of his doing. 

The righteous shall be glad in the Lord, 

And shall trust in him ; 

And all the upright in heart shall glory” (v. 7-10). 

The next three Psalms, 65, 66, 67, overflow with 

exultation and praise. David feels himself in favour 
with Yahveh. The great and terrible God is his 
protector. He has brought him out of trouble and heard 
his prayer. 


Cuaprer XVI. 
THE PSALMS 


Did David write the 51st Psalm ?—Internal evidence to contrary. 


Tux hasty sketch of ten Psalms given in the preceding 
chapter is sufficient to suggest that the whole of this Second 
Book has one dominant thought running through it. This 
thought may be summed up in the phrase: ‘‘ God is for 
us, and against our enemies.” Indeed, this is character- 
istic of all Davidic Psalms. Referring to the Revised 
Version, it will be seen that this Second Book begins with 
the 42nd Psalm and ends with the 72nd. It seems impos- 
sible to assign the beautiful and spiritual 51st Psalm to 
David. It is entirely unlike his manner. The heading 
calls it: ‘‘A Psalm of David: when Nathan the prophet 
came unto him, after he had gone in to Bathsheba.”’ 

We must ask, therefore, what these headings are worth. 
In the heading to the 84th Psalm we find a mistake: 
‘* A Psalm of David; when he changed his behaviour 
before Abimelech, who drove him away, and he 
departed.’’ It was not Abimelech who drove him away, 
but Achish. Abimelech had just given him the 
shewbread and Goliath’s sword, and David goes to 
Achish, the king of Gath, but, being afraid, feigns himself 
mad, and Achish drives him away (1 Sam. xxi.). 
There is & very lame marginal explanation to the 
heading of the 56th Psalm, ‘‘ when the Philistines took 
him in Gath.” We are referred to 1 Sam. xxi. 10, 11, 
and xxi. 1 :-— 

‘‘ And David arose, and fled that day for fear of Saul, 
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and went to Achish the king of Gath. And the servants 
of Achish said unto him, Is not this David the king of 
the land? Did they not sing one to another of him in 
dances, saying: 
Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands ?” 
(1 Sam. xxi. 10, 11). 

‘“‘ David therefore departed thence (from Gath), and 
escaped to the cave of Adullam ”’ (1 Sam. xxii. 1). 

The second reference is not at all to the point. The 
first shows that David went of his own accord to Achish. 
The only way to reconcile this with the heading is to 
give to ‘‘ took ’’ the sense of “‘ received.” If ‘‘ took”’ is 
used in its more natural sense of “‘ captured,” we think 
that David would have had no opportunity of writing 
this or any other Psalm. 

To the 90th Psalm is prefixed: “ A Prayer of Moses, 
the man of God.”’ Now, in this Psalm occur the famous 
words :— 

‘‘ The days of our years are threescore years and ten, 

Or even by reason of strength fourscore years.” 

How is this to be reconciled with the statement in 
Deuteronomy, ‘‘ And Moses was an hundred and twenty 
years old when he died: his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated’ (Deut. xxxiv. 7)? It may, of 
course, be argued that Moses wrote his Psalm early in life, 
and did not know that he was going to live solong. But, 
according to the Bible, people lived very long in those 
days. Abraham lived 175 years (Gen. xxv. 7), Isaac 
180 (Gen. xxxv. 28), Jacob 147 (Gen. xlvii. 28), and 
Joseph 110 (Gen. 1. 26); that is to say, the average of 
human life was, roughly speaking, 150 years. Why, 
then, did Moses fix it at from 70 to 80? We reply 
that the ages assigned to the patriarchs are as fanci- 
ful as those allotted to the antediluvians; but that 
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statement will probably not commend itself to the Bible 
League. 

There seems to be some carelessness, to say the least 
of it, about these headings to the Psalms, for David’s 
name does not appear in connection with the 96th Psalm, 
the whole of which, together with part of the 105th, 
was sung when the ark was brought up to Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. xvi. 8-86), though it may perhaps be legiti- 
mately argued that this was a composition of Asaph, for 
the Chronicler only says: ‘‘Then on that day did David 
first ordain to give thanks unto the Lord, by the hand of 
Asaph and his brethren ’”’ (1 Chron. xvi. 7). But we do 
not know what to make of the colophon of the Second 
Book of Psalms, ‘‘The prayers of David the son of 
Jesse are ended,” for four of the Psalms in this book are 
anonymous, seven are attributed to the sons of Korah, 
one to Asaph, and the last immediately preceding the 
colophon to Solomon. 

The Higher Criticism boldly rejects the headings, and 
determines the authorship of Psalms by the matter they 
contain. It asserts that some which are attributed to 
David could not possibly have been written by him, 
containing as they do things of which he had no 
conception, for they are foreign to his line of thought. 
Without entering into the niceties of this criticism, we 
may say that there is presumption of Davidic authorship 
where we find exaltation of God combined with threaten- 
ings against enemies, and that the more spiritual Psalms 
are not likely to be David’s. But we are liable to be 
misled in our estimate of what is purely spiritual. 
Pious commentators have overlaid the Psalms with 
glosses which are quite unwarranted, and our view of 
them has become unconsciously distorted. Our only safe 
guide is to keep before us the character of David, the 
bandit chief, the successful warrior, the devoted servant 
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of Yahveh, trusting him both in prosperity and adversity, 
the good lover, and equally good hater. We have to 
translate ourselves into times which were only just 
emerging from barbarism, remembering that David lived 
3,000 years ago. 

One other hint may prove useful. The “ poor and 
needy” is David himself. It would be tedious to cite 
examples in proof of this, but wherever the phrase is 
found—and it recurs repeatedly—its explanation is to be 
sought in the 70th Psalm. This is a typical Davidic 
Psalm of the milder sort, and may be thus epitomised : 
‘‘Help me, O Lord; confound my enemies; let thy 
servants rejoice in thee; [ am poor and needy, help me.” 

Psalm 109 is a good example of the fiercer kind, full 
of curses worthy of Ernulphus. In it David prays, 
not only that his enemies may be destroyed, but their 
children also. Nothing can exceed the savageness of :— 

‘* Let his children be fatherless, 

And his wife a widow. 

Let his children be vagabonds and beg; 

And let them seek their bread out of their desolate 
places. 

Let the extortioner catch all that he hath ; 

And let strangers make spoil of his labour. 

Let there be none to extend mercy unto him ; 

Neither let there be any to have pity on his father- 
less children. 

Let his posterity be cut off; 

In the generation following let their name be blotted 
out” (Ps. cix. 9-18). 

Pious comment has crept into the very text, which 
shows how sedulously we should beware of it. All these 
curses are called down— 

‘‘ Because that he remembered not to shew mercy, 
But persecuted the poor and needy man, 
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And the broken in heart to slay them ’”’ (Ps. cix. 16). 
‘‘Them ” is not in the original at all. It should, of 
course, be “him.” It is the “poor and needy man,”’ 
not the ‘“‘poor and needy men.” I have no doubt 
whatever that almost every reader accepts the gloss, and 
considers that the curse is invoked on those that oppress 
the poor. Instead of that, if is invoked on David's 
personal enemies, or, perhaps, on one particular enemy. 
This is made quite clear by :— 
‘But deal thou with me, O God the Lord, for thy 
name’s sake : 
Because thy mercy is good, deliver thou me, 
For I am poor and needy, 
And my heart is wounded within me ”’ 
(Ps. cix. 21, 22). 
And again :— 
“TI will give great thanks unto the Lord with my 
mouth ; 
Yea, I will praise him among the multitude. 
For he shall stand at the right hand of the needy, 
To save him from them that judge his soul” 
(Ps. cix. 80, 31). 

Observe carefully that the pious translator could not 
insert ‘‘ them ”’ in this last verse, for the ‘“‘ him”’ is in 
‘the original. 

On so vast a subject as that which the Psalms cover 
‘we have said very little. Yet are we not without hope 
that that little may restore to unprejudiced readers 
interest in a very remarkable book—a book which contains 
the literature of many centuries, in the course of which 
devoutness became blended with humaner instincts. 
Such a reader will feel at once that the 119th Psalm 
could not have been written by David, and, as his 
discernment increases, he will continue to narrow the 
-circle of others which are attributed to him. 


Cuaprer XVII. 


FURTHER PROOF THAT THE BIBLE IS 
INACCURATE 


David’s mighty men—Chronicles’ account—Samuel’s account—Untrust- 
worthiness of Bible in cosmogony—In history—In biology—Confusion 
of marginal notes to ancient manuscripts—Exaggeration of early 
Chroniclers. 


WE will return to the more immediate subject of our 
inquiry, and compare two chapters which treat of the 
same matter. These are 1 Chron. xi. 10-47 and 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 8-89. A short study of these will prove that we 
cannot rely upon the Bible. It neither gives information 
that we seek, nor can we depend upon what it tells us. 
It was a plot of barley where the fight with the Philistines 
took place, says the Chronicler ; it was a plot of lentils, 
says the author of Samuel. Henceforward, for shortness, 
let us call our authors C. and S. They profess to tell us 
something of David’s mighty men. 

We glean that of these there were three distinguished 
bands—a band of thirty, a band of three, and again another 
band of three. Let us try to find out who constituted 
the first band of three. According to C., Jashobeam was 
chief of the thirty, and after him was Eleazar, who was 
one of the three mighty men. This looks promising; 
Eleazar one of the three, and Jashobeam his superior clearly 
another of the three; Jashobeam the first of the three, 
Eleazar the second of the three. Who was the third? 
C.is silent on this point. He speaks of Abishai, who was 
chief of the three, but that was the other three; and of 
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Benaiah, who ‘‘ was more honourable than the thirty, but 
he attained not to the first three.” This gives us Abishai 
first of the second three, and Benaiah second of the 
second three. But we have received a rude shock as to 
the security of our first piece of information, for Benaiah 
was more honourable than the thirty, and should, there- 
fore, rank above Jashobeam, who was one of the thirty. 
Patience! Perhaps 8S. will make things clear. There 
Josheb-basshebeth, who is clearly our Jashobeam, is 
chief of the captains, which is also the variant reading 
of C. ‘‘And after him was Eleazar,” continues S. 
‘‘And after him was Shammah, the son of Agee a 
Hararite.” Is this our missing third of the first three ? 
It might even seem likely, were it not for that unfortunate 
Benaiah who was more honourable than the thirty, for 
S. repeats this information. So, then, we must be 
content to leave the question unsolved. Utter confusion 
reigns in our mind about these thirty and threes. 

Where we merely fail to understand we can hardly, 
with propriety, assert that there is contradiction. We 
find this, however, by comparing the lists of the 
‘‘mighty men of the armies.”” We range the catalogue 
under the respective authors’ initials :— 
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Helez the Pal- 
tite 
Ira 


Abiezer 


Sibbecai the 
Hushathite 


Nai the Ahohite 


Maharai 


Heled 


Ithai 

Benaiah 

Hurai of Gaash 

Abiel the Arba- 
thite 

Azmaveth 

Eliahba 


Shammah the 
Harodite 


Elika the Haro- 
dite 

Helez the Pal- 
tite 

Ira 


Abiezer 


Mebunnai_ the 
Hushathite 


Zalmon the 
Ahohite 


Maharai 


Heleb 


Ittai 
Benaiah 
Hiddai of Gaash 


Abi-albon the 
Arbathite 


Azmaveth 
Eliahba 


C. 


sons of 
Hashem 


The 


Jonathan the 
son of Shage 
the Hararite 


Ahiam the son 
of Sacar the 
Hararite 


Eliphal the son 
of Ur 


Hepbher the 
Macherathite 


Ahijah the Pe- 
lonite 


Hezro 


Naarai the son 
of Ezbai 


Joel the brother 
of Nathan 


Mibhar the son’ 
of Hagri 


Zelek 
Naharai 
Ira 
Gareb 


Uriah 


Zabad and fif- 
teen others 


Shammah the 
Hararite 


“Ahiam the son 


of Sharar the 
Hararite 


Eliphelet the 
son of Ahasbai 


The son of the 
Maacathite 


Eliam the son 
of Ahithophel 
the Gilonite 


Hezro 


Paarai the Ar- 
bite 

Igal the son of 
Nathan : 


Bani the Gadite 


Zelek 
Naharai 
Ira 
Gareb 


Uriah 


‘¢ Thirty-seven 
in all 9 
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The result is worth the headache that it has cost me. 
Observe the two gaps in these tabulated lists, which 
stand side by side. They both occur at the same name 
—Shammah the Harodite, Harorite, or Hararite. Connect 
this fact with the interpolation of the words, ‘“‘ And after 
him was Shammah the son of Agee a Hararite’”’ in 
S.—an interpolation which is remarkably conspicuous, 
for the accounts are almost word for word; and what 
does it indicate? Clearly a difficult manuscript, cluttered 
very likely with marginal comments meant to be elucida- 
tions, but which have only served to make confusion 
more confounded. These marginal notes are a source of 
error which people who have not seen ancient manu- 
scripts never think of. Here we have only a list of 
names, and mistakes are quite immaterial. But in the 
manuscripts of the New Testament we get doctrinal com- 
ments and emendations slipping from the margin into 
the text. Add to this that, though some manuscripts are 
better than others, there is no reason to suppose that 
even the best is faultless, and, knowing what we do of 
transcribers, every reason to suppose it faulty; and 
we may understand from this alone why the Bible is an 
untrustworthy book. For, as we have already said, it is 
absurd to maintain that it is only faulty in places where 
we can prove it to be so. If it is often wrong in its cos- 
mogony, its history, its biology, we cannot trust it 
implicitly in other matters. 

Not only the Higher Criticism, but all criticism of 
common-sense, for instance, is agreed that miracles do 
not happen. We therefore reject the miraculous. We 
do not believe that the fish swallowed Jonah, or that the 
three children walked in the fiery furnace and came out 
unharmed, or that the sun stood still. Such stories did 
very well for an uncritical age, but they do not suit 
cultivated intelligence. We can lay our finger on one 
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Bible miracle which is absurd in itself. Moses turns all 
the water in Egypt into blood, and then we are told that 
the magicians did the same with their enchantments. 
This phrase suited the previous miracle of turning a rod 
into a serpent. It does not suit this one; for if all the 
water was turned into blood already, where did they get 
any to experiment upon ? 

Our Bible has many and great beauties. It has also 
the defects inseparable from the ages in which its various 
parts were composed.’ Credulity and carelessness have 
both left their mark. Fraud has not been wanting, as in 
the case of the deleted prophecy in Zechariah, and the 
palming off of new documents as old. It has suffered, 
too, from over-carefulness in marginal comments, meant 
to be explanatory, which have mingled with the text 
and confused it. See what this has done in the case of 
our Shammah. 

The third names in each of our tabulated lists corre- 
spond. C.has Shammoth the Harorite, 8. has Shammah 
the Harodite. C. is satisfied that he has got all that the 
manuscript intends to give. §., out of the comments, 
suggestions, or whatever they may be of the margin, 
adds the name of Elika the Harodite. Further on, we 
have two corresponding names again in the two lists; 
Ahiam the son of Sacar the Hararite in C., Ahiam the 
son of Sharar the Ararite in §. In this part of the 
manuscript we must imagine a still greater marginal 
confusion. This has led §. astray altogether, for he gives 
us for the second time the name of Shammah the 
Hararite, which C., who is more discreet, omits. How- 
ever, finding an unappropriated ‘‘ Hararite’’ wandering 
about, and obliged to make some use of it, he claps it 
on to the previous name, and sets down Jonathan the son 
of Shage the Hararite. We can now understand that it 
was from this place that 8. got his ‘‘Shammah the son of 
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Agee (=Shage) a Hararite,” that conspicuous interpo- 
lation which we have commented upon as absent from C. 

Is the reader’s head in a whirl? We hope not, yet we 
fear it may be. Courage! the end is in sight. What if 
all these Hararite names fell together in the manuscript, 
as we have exhorted a kind publisher to get them printed 
on his page, Shammoth and Shammah lying abreast of 
Ahiam, with the emendations, corrections, suggestions, 
and reconciliations, together with possible erasures, all 
mixed up in one weltering mass? Is it surprising that, 
under these circumstances, our two editors got different 
results from the same document? Whether things were 
as we have endeavoured to picture them must for ever 
remain uncertain. Whether it was a document at all, 
or some clay or stone tablet, we know not. We merely 
offer a plausible theory which those who are so minded 
may contest. 

The important fact remains for us that C. and 8. are 
at variance, and that 8. has been so careless that he 
repeats the same name twice. We need not insist upon 
further discrepancies, which are evident enough to any 
one who compares the lists. Only one question we will 
ask of C. Who was the chief captain of the thirty? He 
gives three different answers: ‘‘ Jashobeam, the son of 
a Hachmonite, the chief of the thirty’ (1 Chron. xi. 11) ; 
‘‘Ishmaiah, the Gibernite, a mighty man among the 
thirty, and over the thirty’ (1 Chron. xii. 4); ‘‘ Amasai 
(David’s nephew Amasa), who,;was chief of the thirty ”’ 
(1 Chron. xii. 18). What confidence can we put in such 
an editor ? 

Indeed, we never quite know what to make of our 
Chronicler. That he was disposed to exaggeration we 
have seen. That he loves the marvellous we have also 
seen, as in that fire from heaven which consumed 
Solomon’s burnt offering, of which the parallel account 
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in Kings says nothing. See, too, how he makes precisely 
the same addition in the case of David’s sacrifice at 
Araunah’s threshing-flour. In 2 Sam. xxiv. 25, ‘‘ And 
David built there an altar unto the Lord, and offered 
burnt offerings and peace offerings. So the Lord was 
entreated for the land, and the plague was stayed from 
Israel.” This does not satisfy our Chronicler. Hear 
him: ‘And David built there an altar unto the Lord, and 
offered burnt offerings and peace offerings, and called 
upon the Lord; and he answered him from heaven by 
fire upon the altar of burnt offering. And the Lord 
commanded the angel; and he put up his sword again 
into the sheath thereof” (1 Chron. xxi. 26, 27). 


Cuyaprer XVIII. 
THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 


Paul’s own account— Modern criticism obliged to reject it—Proofs of Paul’s 
inaccuracy—The miracle of the fig tree—Attempts to explain it 
away—The casting of the devils into swine. 


Ir is in accordance with human experience that stories 
do not lose by telling. We see an example of it in the 
quotations we have given at the end of our last chapter. 
We have another notable case in the descriptions of St. 
Paul’s conversion. 

‘‘ And as he journeyed, it came to pass that he drew 
nigh unto Damascus: and suddenly there shone round 
about him a light out of heaven: and he fell upon the 
earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me? And he said, Who art thou, 
Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest : 
but rise, and enter into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do. And the men that journeyed with 
him stood speechless, hearing the voice, but beholding 
no man ”’ (Acts ix. 8-7). 

‘‘ And it came to pass that as I made my journey, and 
drew nigh unto Damascus, about noon, suddenly there 
shone from heaven a great light round about me. And I 
fell unto the ground, and heard a voice saying unto me, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And I answered, 
Who art thou, Lord? And he said unto me, I am Jesus of 
Nazareth whom thou persecutest. And they that were 
with me beheld indeed the light, but they heard not the 
voice of him that spake to me. And I said, What shall 
Ido, Lord ? And the Lord said unto me, Arise and go 
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into Damascus; and there it shall be told thee of all 
things which are appointed for thee to do” (Acts xxii. 
6-10). 

‘Whereupon as I journeyed to Damascus with the 
authority and commission of the chief priests, at midday, 
O king, I saw on the way a light from heaven, above the 
brightness of the sun, shining round about me and them 
that journeyed with me. And when we were all fallen 
to the earth, I heard a voice saying unto me in the 
Hebrew language, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? 
it is hard for thee to kick against the goad. And I said, 
Who art thou, Lord? And the Lord said, Iam Jesus 
whom thou persecutest. But arise, and stand upon thy 
feet: for to this end have I appeared unto thee, to 
appoint thee a minister and a witness both of the things 
wherein thou hast seen me, and of the things wherein I 
will appear unto thee; delivering thee from the people, 
and from the Gentiles, unto whom I send thee, to open 
their eyes, that they may turn from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive remission of sins and an inheritance among them 
that are sanctified by faith in me” (Acts xxvi. 12-18). 

Modern criticism discredits the whole story. Itisa 
miracle, and so it never happened. Event and the 
relation of the event are alike false. We, however, will 
not dispose of it so summarily. We will accept the first 
account as true. It is instructive to see how Paul 
embroiders upon it in accordance with that old adage 
already quoted, ‘‘A story never loses by the telling.” We 
will not dwell on his declaration that his companions did 
not hear the voice, though our account positively says 
that they did. We are concerned with his embellishments, 
his touching-up of the story. In his address to the 
people at Jerusalem (Acts xxii. 6-10) he goes beyond the 
plain account by introducing another question. Itisa 
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small matter, a mere hint of the wonderful development 
that the story is to undergo when he stands before 
Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 12-18). Whereas only Paul fell to 
the ground before, they now all of them fall. The first 
address from heaven is lengthened, and, as for the last, 
it is not recognisable. The simple “ rise, and enter into 
the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do,” 
has been expanded into a thoroughly Pauline speech 
three verses long. 

Now, what do the Bible League say to this? Are they 
content, ostrich-like, to bury their heads in the dust of old 
commentaries which attempt to harmonise discrepancies ? 
Rather let them look the truth which is hurting them 
in the face. This pursuing truth, whose pace is ever 
accelerating, is, like all truth, a beneficent thing. It 
will do them no harm, nay, rather good. It wants to tell 
them that their impregnable rock of Holy Scripture has 
some weak and indefensible places—places which are so 
hopelessly indefensible that they must be surrendered if 
the main position is to be held. 

Just see what their ‘‘ Scripture all true” has led to 
here. We have granted the first account of Paul’s 
conversion, and accepted it as correct. And what is the 
result? It throws discredit on Paul. Paul has on two 
momentous occasions, while engaged in an exposition of 
the Christian faith, stated what is not true. Carried 
away by the excitement of the moment, anxious to make 
a, good point, he has actually put his own words into his 
Master’s mouth, attributed to Jesus what clearly 
originated with Paul. ‘‘To this end have I appeared 
unto thee, to appoint thee a minister and a witness both 
of the things wherein thou hast seen me, and of the 
things wherein I will appear unto thee.’”’ Did Jesus 
ever talk in this roundabout way? And “an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified by faith in me”! Oh 
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Paul! How had you the effrontery to pass off this as 
something that your Master said to you? How little 
you knew yourself with that unmistakeable style’ of 
yours. Paul’s paulinities bewray him as Peter’s Galilean 
speech. 


The old proverb declares that any atick is good 
enough to beat a dog with, and St. Paul seems to think 
any argument good enough to establish the thesis that 
he happened to propound. A most notable instance of 
this is to be found in Gal. iii. 16: ‘‘ Now to Abraham 
were the promises spoken, and to his seed. He saith not, 
And to seeds, as of many ; but as of one, And to thy seed, 
which is Christ.”’ If we search the whole of the Scriptures 
through, we can hardly match this astounding limitation 
of a word so as to force it to apply to a person to whom 
it had no reference whatever. Here are the passages 
from Genesis, rather a long string of them, which is 
unavoidable, because we have to show what the word 
‘* seed” really means :— 

‘For all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give 
it, and to thy seed for ever. And I will make thy seed 
as the dust of the earth: so that ifa man can number 
the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be 
numbered ’”’ (Gen. xiii. 15, 16). 

‘“‘ And I will establish my covenant between me and 
thee and thy seed after thee. And I will give unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee, the land of thy sojournings, 
all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession ; 
and I will be their God”’ (Gen. xvii. 7,,8). 

‘‘ This is my covenant, which ye shall keep, between 
me and you and thy seed after thee: every male among 
you shall be circumcised’ (Gen. xvii. 10). 

“In blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as 
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the sand which is upon the seashore; and thy seed shall 
possess the gate of his enemies’’ (Gen. xxii. 17). 

_-“ And they blessed Rebekah, and said unto her, Our 
sister, be thou the mother of thousands of ten thousands, 
and let thy seed possess the gate of those which hate 
them ”’ (Gen. xxiv. 60). 

‘* Unto thee, and unto thy seed, I will give all these 
lands, and I will establish the oath which I sware unto 
Abraham thy father; and I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of heaven, and will give unto thy seed all these 
lands; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed ’’ (Gen. xxvi. 8, 4). 

To which may be added this from Deuteronomy :— 

‘* And the Lord said unto him (Moses), This is the land 
which I sware unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
saying, I will give it unto thy seed ’’ (Deut. xxxiv.). 

And this from Chronicles :-— 

‘* Didst not thou, O our God, drive out the inhabitants 
of this land before thy people Israel, and gavest it to the 
seed of Abraham thy friend for ever ?’’ (2 Chron. xx. 7). 

And Peter says :— 

‘*Ye are the sons of the prophets, and of the covenant 
which God made with your fathers, saying unto Abraham, 
And in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed ’’ (Acts ili. 25). | 

Always ‘‘seed’’ in the singular, and always with 
reference, not to one individual, but to a countless multi- 
tude. In a passage which I shall have the occasion to 
quote later on Paul went even one step further in iden- 
tifying with Christ a spiritual rock, which, he says, fol- 
lowed the Israelites in their wanderings—a thing which 
was purely a figment of his imagination. And this is the 
man whose arguments are treated as serious. In the 
accounts of his conversion he embroiders, in the matter 
of Abraham’s seed he falsifies, in Christ the rock he 
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invents. Theologians should take their stand not on 
Paul’s accuracy nor on his reasoning, but solely on his and 
their faith. 

Of all the strange products of the human mind there 
is none stranger than religious faith. No one that has it 
can give any reasonable account of it. Those who hold 
if most strongly are not ashamed to say, ‘‘I believe 
because it is impossible.” This is an attitude with which 
we cannot but sympathise. The heart is filled with love 
to God and Christ—‘‘ Though he should slay me, yet 
will I believe in him.” It is a surrender of the whole 
finite being to the Infinite. We cannot object to this. It 
is unreasoning; but passionately religious natures do 
not require reasons. It is only when it is asserted that 
faith can be justified by reason that we join issue with 
those that hold this to be so. Faith is justified only by 
itself. Reason does not help it; reason cannot shake it. 
Those who are content to say “I believe” stand within 
an inexpugnable fortress. But the moment they say ‘‘ I 
believe because...... ” they are lost, unless the sentence 
is going to be ‘‘I believe because I believe.” 


We will examine the evidence for a miracle which has 
never been the subject of much enthusiasm, and which 
will therefore excite no angry passions—the cursing and 
withering of the fig tree. After the evidence we will 
reproduce orthodox comments upon it—the comments of 
those who are not content to say ‘“‘I believe because I 
believe,” but who are rash enough to state their reasons 
for believing. The evidence is all contained in two 
passages of the New Testament. It 1s very short, and 
may be cited at full length :— 

‘‘ And seeing a fig tree by the wayside, he came to it, 
and found nothing thereon, but leaves only ; and he saith 
unto it, Let there be no fruit from thee henceforward 
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for ever. And immediately the fig tree withered away. 
And when the disciples saw it, they marvelled, saying, 
How did the fig tree immediately wither away?’ (Matt. 
xxl. 19-21). 

“‘And seeing a fig tree afar off having leaves, he came, 
if haply he might find anything thereon: and when he 
came to it, he found nothing but leaves; for it was not 
the season of figs. And he answered and said unto it, 
No man eat fruit from thee henceforward for ever. And 
his disciples heard it....... And as they passed by in the 
morning they saw the fig tree withered away from the 
roots. And Peter calling to remembrance saith unto 
him, Rabbi, behold, the fig tree which thou cursedst is 
withered away ”’ (Mark xi. 18, 14, 20, 21). 

Faith is here put into an awkward position. There is 
the old difficulty of a speech, delivered on one, and only 
one, Occasion, appearing in two forms. Added to this 
there is the much greater difficulty that the fig tree 
withers immediately in Matthew, and is made the subject 
of comment by the disciples then and there; whereas 
in Mark they see it withered for the first time next 
morning, twenty-four hours after the cursing. Faith 
has to accept both these accounts as true. We make no 
manner of complaint at its doing so. The Bible League 
have as much right to say ‘‘I believe” as I have to say 
““T do not believe.”’ For my non-belief I adduce reasons. 
This kind of wanton destruction is not like Jesus. Also, 
the evidence, being conflicting, is not good; and if it 
were far better I should not believe it, because miracles 
do not happen. 

Let us see the remarks of the orthodox commentators. 
As theology is none the worse for being old, I consult, as 
before, the well-known family Bible of D’Oyly and Mant. 
In its notes on Matthew we have the miracle accepted, 
and spiritual lessons are drawn from it. We cannot 
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object to that. The last note refers us to Mark, and we 
there find two explanatory notes whose tendency is to 
justify the miracle. Of these we make some slight 
complaint. The first declares that ‘“‘our Saviour, on 
seeing this in full vigour and covered with leaves, might 
justly look for fruit; either a few ripe figs of the early 
crop some weeks before the proper season, or else some 
winter figs remaining on the tree.” From the second 
we entirely dissent. It explains Mark’s little added 
touch, ‘‘ the time of figs was not yet,’’ to mean “‘ the time 
of gathering figs was not yet come.” I say that it: 
means that the time for figs to be ripe was not yet come. 
The commentators’ endeavour is, of course, to show that 
there was a reasonable probability of there being figs, 
Now, however true if may be that in some parts of 
Palestine there might be winter figs to be found, an 
explanatory note, to be worth anything, should tell us 
that they are so found on the high cold plateau of 
Bethany. As to early figs in the month Nisan, 
corresponding to March or the first days of April, they 
are not to be thought of. 

Our commentators acquit themselves even less well in 
the notes on that other destructive miracle of the: 
casting out of devils into the swine (Matt. viii. 28; 
Mark v. 1; Luke vii. 26). They appear to be more: 
uneasy and anxious to exculpate Christ. We quote a. 
note or two. 

Matt. viii. 31.—suffer us to go away, etc.] Thus he. 
did not send the devils into the herd of swine, but: 
permitted them to go.—Dr. Whitby. 

82.—and perished in the waters.| This is the only 
miracle recorded to have been wrought by our Lord to. 
the damage of any individuals [had the fig tree no owner,,. 
then ?—Author] ; and, though the nature of the guilt of 
the Gargesenes is not distinctly mentioned, we may be: 
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sure if must have been great, to require such a punish- 
ment. For God is infinitely wise, just, and holy, and 
can never act but for some wise, just, and holy purpose, 
whether that purpose be by us discoverable or not.—Bp. 
Mann. It is not improbable that these swine were kept 
by Jews, contrary to their law; and for the violation of 
this law they might justly incur a temporal punishment. 
‘Or, if the Gadarenes were heathens, their city was the 
metropolis of Perea, a country inhabited by disciples of 
Moses; and their conduct in keeping swine, being a 
contempt of the national religion, founded on divine 
authority, afforded a just ground for punishment.—Abp. 
Newcome. Christ could not have encouraged the notions 
of real possessions more than by his conduct on this 
occasion: and it is highly probable that this extraordinary 
occurrence was permitted chiefly to prove the reality of 
these possessions.— Dr. Doddridge. 

Mark v. 2.—a man with an unclean spirit.| St. 
Matthew mentions two persons possessed with devils. 
It is probable that one of them was of greater note in 
the country, or was more remarkable for the effects of 
his possession by the unclean spirit, than the other ; 
on which account St. Mark and St. Luke speak only 
of one, and wholly omit the mention of the other.— 
Dr. Whitby. 

To this last note we may reply that really this seems 
boggling about trifles. If three are one and one is 
three, there can surely be no difficulty in the statement 
that two are one and one is two. Mark is, as usual, 
exceedingly picturesque in his account: ‘‘And always, 
night and day, in the tombs and in the mountains, he 
was crying out and cutting himself with stones’; and it 
is only Mark who tells us that the number of the swine 
was ‘‘about two thousand.” We may sum up the 
characters of our commentators thus: Dr. Whitby is 
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sophistical, Bishop Mann exculpatory, and the Arch- 
bishop and Dr. Doddridge conjectural. It is true they 
swallow the camel, but they attempt to strain out a gnat 
or two, and it is hardly worth while. 


CHarTteR XIX. 
THE BIBLE LEAGUE 


Oxford Conference, June, 1902—Objects of the League—Dr. Wace’s 
sweeping assertion—Bible contradicts itself in New Testament—And in 
Old—How can it, then, be true ?—Another appeal to the chronologies. 


In order to keep our main argument well in view, 
let us direct our attention once more to the position 
which the Bible League have taken up. In the preface 
by Dr. Wace, now Dean of Canterbury, to Criticism 
Criticised, dated June 27th, 1902, it is set forth that the 
Oxford Conference ‘‘ was initiated by the Bible League, 
in pursuance of their object, which is ‘To promote the 
reverential study of the Holy Scriptures, and to resist 
the varied attacks made upon their Inspiration and 
Infallibility as the Word of God’...... All are agreed in 
upholding the inspired veracity of the authors of the 
Scriptures, and the historical truth of the sacred 
narratives.” Dr. Wace further emphasises this position 
in his address. ‘‘ The historical truth of the Bible,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘of the Bible from beginning to end, the historical 
truth of that narrative of the course of Divine revelation 
upon which the faith of the Jewish and Christian 
Churches has rested for at least 2,500 years, is now 
directly challenged by men of learning, who hold a 
leading place in the Universities, not only of Germany, 
but of our own country. We find ourselves practically 
brought face to face with the simple question: Whether 
the Bible is true? That is the practical point at issue.” 

No words can be clearer, and we say that we disagree 
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with the League in toto. We are showing that the Bible 
is not a trustworthy book. We assert that it is like all 
other books, one in which truth is mixed with error. 
And, indeed, Dr. Wace makes a claim that is not only 
far too sweeping: it is also an impossible claim on the 
face of it. What does he mean by saying that the faith 
of the Christian Church has rested upon the Bible for 
2,500 years? The Christian Church has not been in 
existence 2,000 years. Dr. Wace airily dismisses the 
German attack on the New Testament. He avers that 
it has been refuted. We do not agree with him. That 
all points advanced have not been sustained we admit. 
But the great fact remains that the New Testament is 
inconsistent with itself, and is therefore as untrustworthy 
as the Old. 

Let us go again to this infallible New Testament and 
ascertain from it the exact words used by Jesus at the 
institution of the Communion. To determine this 
should not be a difficult task when we are dealing 
with an inspired record. As has been our custom 
hitherto, we will set down the accounts which we find 
seriatvm. 

‘‘And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed, and brake it, and he gave to the disciples, and 
said, Take, eat; thisis my body. And he took a cup, 
and gave thanks, and gave to them, saying, Drink ye all 
of it; for this is my blood of the [new] covenant, which 
is shed for many unto remission of sins. But I say unto 
you, I will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom ”’ (Matt. xxvi. 26-29). 

‘‘And as they were eating, he took bread, and when 
he had blessed, he brake it, and gave to them, and said, 
Take ye: this is my body. And he took a cup, and when 
he had given thanks, he gave to them: and they all 
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drank of it. And he said unto them, This is my blood 
of the [new] covenant, which is said for many. Verily, 
I say unto you, I will no more drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom 
of God ’”’ (Mark xiv. 22-25). 

‘* And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the 
apostles with him. And he said unto them, With desire 
I have desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer: for I say unto you, I will not eat it, until it be 
fulfilled in the kingdom of God. And he received a cup, 
and when he had given thanks, he said, Take this, and 
divide it among yourselves: for I say unto you, I will not 
drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until the 
kingdom of God shall come. And he took bread, and 
when he had given thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, 
saying, This is my body which is given for you: this do 
in remembrance of me. And the cup in like manner 
after supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant in my 
blood, even that which is poured out for you. But, 
behold, the hand of him that betrayeth me is with me on 
the table. For the Son of man indeed goeth, as it hath 
been determined: but woe unto that man through whom 
he is betrayed!” (Luke xxii. 14-22). 

**For I received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you, how that the Lord Jesus in the night in which 
he was betrayed took bread; and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it, and said, This is my body, which is 
[broken] for you: this doin remembrance of me. In 
like manner also the cup, after supper, saying, This cup 
is the new covenant in my blood: this do, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of me’”’ (1 Cor. xi. 28-25). 

Now, we may allow that this is fairly good reporting, 
but it lacks the identity of agreement which an inspired 
record should possess. And see the important deviation 
of Luke from the consensus of Matthew and Mark. 
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His speech about the fruit of the vine comes before the 
Institution, theirs comes after it. Or, to put it in 
another way, Luke has two distributions of the cup, a 
first one in which the disciples are bidden to divide it 
among themselves, this first distribution being accom- 
panied with the saying about the fruit of the vine; and 
a second one, that of the Institution, which is followed 
by words quite different from those which follow it 
in Matthew and Mark. The reason is plain. Luke 
had already used up the ‘fruit of the vine”’ saying 
which seems properly to belong here; and as no doubt 
there was a tradition that some words were added, he 
had to supply others. They are quite irrelevant, referring 
neither to the wine nor to the significance of drinking it, 
but to the betrayal by Judas. St. Paul adds other 
supplementary words, which are felt to be so appropriate 
that the Church has adopted them in the Communion 
Service. Matthew and Mark know nothing of the 
words of Paul, ‘“‘ Do this in remembrance of me.’”’ John’s 
nescience is more remarkable still. He does not know 
of any Institution at all. And we can account for this. 
He had, in his sixth chapter, fixed the discourse on 
Communion at Capernaum. §o there is no place for it 
at the Last Supper, at which he introduces instead the 
washing of the disciples’ feet. To any one who will just 
read with open understanding, the untrustworthiness of 
our book is so evident. 

We called the reporting of the speeches at the Last 
Supper fair. In the feeding of the five thousand it is 
even better. Yet here, too, there is not unanimity as 
there should be. The words of Jesus are somewhat 
differently reported, so that all the accounts cannot be 
precisely true. | 
- “But Jesus said unto them, They have no need to go 
away; give ye them to eat. And they say unto him, 
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We have here but five loaves, and two fishes. And he 
said, Bring them hither to me” (Matt. xiv. 16-18). 

‘But he answered and said unto them, Give ye them 
to eat. And they say unto him, Shall we go and buy 
two hundred pennyworth of bread, and give them to 
eat? And he saith unto them, How many loaves have 
ye? Goand see. And when they knew, they say, Five, 
and two fishes”? (Mark vi. 87, 38). 

‘‘ But he said unto them, Give ye them to eat. And 
they said, We have no more than five loaves and two 
fishes; except we should go and buy food for all this 
people”’ (Luke ix. 18). 

‘‘ Jesus therefore...... saith unto Philip, Whence are we 
to buy bread that these may eat?...... Philip answered 
him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient 
for them, that every one may take a little. One of his 
disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, saith unto 
him, There is a lad here which hath five barley loaves, 
and two fishes: but what are these among so many?” 
(John vi. 5-9). 

We have abbreviated? the accounts merely to save 
tedium to the reader. It is fair to say that, if the whole 
were presented, we should:find a very remarkable degree 
of approximation in the four Evangelists. Approxima- 
tion, however, is not identity; and in a record of 
particular speeches, delivered by particular people on a 
particular occasion, when it is claimed for the record 
that it 1s divinely inspired, we demand identity, and can 
be satisfied with nothing short of it. 


It is again to save the reader’s patience that we move 
backwards and forwards{from the New Testament to the 
Old. We will ask him, then, once again™ to test the 
accuracy of some lists of names in the Book of Chronicles. 
The uninitiated would hardly suspect that in 1 Chron. vi. 
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we have the same genealogies twice repeated. They are 
those of the three singers, Heman, Asaph, and Ethan, 
more commonly called Jeduthun. The numbers refer to 
the verses in this sixth chapter. We take Heman’s 
genealogy first :— 


16 Levi 88 Levi 
Kohath Kohath 

22 Amminadab Izhar 
Korah Korah 
Assir 

23 Elkanah 
Ebiasaph 37 Ebiasaph 
Assir Assir 

24 Tahath Tahath 
Uriel 36 Zephaniah 
Uzziah Azariah 
Shaul Joel 

25 Elkanah . Elkanah 
Amasai 35 Amasai 
Ahimoth Mahath 

26 Elkanah Elkanah 
Zophai Zuph 
Nahath 34 Toah 

27 Eliab Eliel 
Jeroham Jeroham 
Elkanah Elkanah 

28 Samuel 33 Samuel 
Joel Joel 


Heman 

The correspondence between the two columns is on 
the whole good. Many names‘are identical, and where 
they are not so there is generally sufficient resemblance. 
For instance, Uzziah and Azariah we know to be inter- 
changeable names, and we can trace the similarity 
between others, such as Ahimoth and Mahath, Zophai 
and Zuph; though Amminadab and Izhar are widely 
different, and so are two other pairs, Uriel and Zephaniah, 
Nahath and Toah. The fault we find is that two names 
occur in the first genealogy which are left out in the 
second. In one place Korah is the father of Ebiasaph, 
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in the other he is his great-grandfather. This is not 
one of those places where it can be urged with any show 
of propriety that the word “‘son’’ merely means descen- 
dant. The second genealogy proceeds just as regularly 
from son to father as the first does from father to son. 
The mistake is probably a copyist’s mistake. We have 
not got to settle that. The point for us is that in one of 
these historical documents there is a mistake; in other 
words, the Bible is not to be depended upon. For, 
observe this. There are two documents referring to the 
same thing. One is wrong. The other may be right. 
Only we cannot tell which is right. The period covered 
by these genealogies is about 700 years, for which the 
usual allowance is twenty-three generations. The second 
column gives twenty-two, the first—adding the name of 
Heman at the end to make it tally with the other—gives 
twenty-four. Hither is equally likely to be right. Ordi- 
narily we should incline to give the preference to the 
longest, for a copyist is more likely, one would think, 
to omit than to insert. In old documents, however, 
marginal corrections are often taken for new names, 
and a transcriber is as likely to err by excess as by 
defect. 

Thus we have in the instance under consideration a 
book which is untrustworthy. It is nothing to the point 
that this is a mere list of names which has only archso- 
logical interest. If it was not considered of value, why 
was it inserted in the Bible? It seems to have been 
considered of very great value, for it is repeated twice. 
And it is of very great value, as we shall see still better 
presently—of value, namely, as evidence of the Bible’s 
untrustworthiness. 

We pass on to the second pair of genealogies, Asaph’s, 
Heman’s brother Asaph, as the 39th verse of this sixth 
chapter of the First Book of Chronicles calls him; really, 
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his fourteenth cousin seven times removed according to 


the shortest of our lists, and nine times removed according 
to the longest :— 


16 Levi 43 Levi 
20 Gershom Gershon 
Libni Jahath 
Jahath 42 Shimei 
Zimmah Zimmah 
21 Joah Ethan 
Iddo 41 Adaiah 
Zerah Zerah 
Jeatherai Ethni 
40 Malchijah 
Baaseiah 
Michael 
89 Shimea 
Berechiah 
Asaph 


It is a curious coincidence that Asaph, the fourteenth 
descendant from Levi by Gershon, corresponds to Zuph, 
the fourteenth descendant from Levi by Kohath. Asaph 
and Zuph look like the same names. This, however, does 
not concern us. What does concern us is that we have 
only fifteen generations from Levi to Asaph to cover the 
same 700 years, and that our first column is a short one, 
as if its compiler, or perhaps the transcriber, took no 
particular interest in this line from Levi. 

The discrepancies in this Levi-Gershon line are again 
considerable. Jahath the fourth in one column is the 
third in the other. Libniand Shimei we should judge to be 
the two names which are intended to match; only, unfor- 
tunately, we know from Ex. vi. 17 that they are brothers ; 
Joah is far from its companion Ethan, and Jeatherai 
hardly suggests Ethni. Again we have the certain fact 
of a mistake in one of the documents, and are again 
unable to determine which is wrong, so that for historical 
purposes both are valueless. 

The third pair of genealogies relate to Ethan, the 
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Jeduthun whose name occurs several times in the 
headings of Psalms :— 


16 Levi 47 Levi 
29 Merari Merari 
Mahli Mushi 
Libni Mahli 
Shimei 46 Shemer 
Uzzah Bani 
80 Shimea Amzi 
Haggiah 45 Hilkiah 
Asaiah Amaziah 
Hashabiah 
44 Malluch 
Abdi 
Kishi 
Ethan 


In this we have ‘again a misplacing of generations, 
Mahli being the grandson of Levi in the first column and 
his great-grandson in the second. The correspondence 
of the names is worse; indeed, after the first two, with 
the exception of the pairs, Shimei and Shemer, Asaiah 
and Amaziah, they hardly pretend to be alike. Merari’s 
line from Levi appears to interest the compiler of the 
first column as little as Gershon’s line, and there are 
now only fourteen generations to cover the 700 years. 
Again our two documents are contradictory and 
valueless. 


CuapTeR XX. 
HISTORICAL TRUTH EXPOSED 


Contradictory descents of Heman—Of Asaph—And of Ethan—Attempts 
to harmonise contradictions—Which authority is to be accepted ? 


SuMMING up, we have two descents of Heman which are 
contradictory, two of Asaph also contradictory, and two 
of Ethan in like case. And these contradictory docu- 
ments all find their place in the same chapter. And then 
the Bible League talk to us about ‘‘the historical truth 
of the sacred narratives.” If they say that genealogies 
are not narratives, we refer them to the words of their 
President as to that ‘historical truth of the Bible, of the 
Bible from beginning to end,’’ which he by implication 
pins his faith upon. We agree with him that we are 
‘‘ brought face to face with the simple question whether 
the Bible is true,” and we are doing our best, by multi- 
plication of examples, to show him that it is not true. 
With a little patience we may correct the first column 
of Heman’s genealogy, and bring it into line with the 
second. For, on reference to Ex. vi. 24, we find that 
Korah had three sons, Assir, Elkanah, and Abiasaph. 
The compiler of our first column has mistaken these 
for three generations. This was an easy mistake for him 
to make, for the following reason. In 1 Chron. vi. 25 
he writes: ‘“‘And the sons of Elkanah; Amasai and 
Ahimoth,” where he means two generations. At least, 
we have counted them as such, in order to make the first 
column tally with the second. And the manner of 
writing is precisely the same in Ex. vi. 24: ‘‘ And the 
153 
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son of Korah; Assir, and Elkanah, and Abiasaph.” If 
it is asked how we know that these are brothers, and not 
generations, we reply that we know it by the words which 
follow: ‘‘ These are the families of the Korahites.” If 
they had been generations, there would have been only 
one family, not families. This is plainly seen by 
referring to three passages in Num. iii., and comparing 
these with four passages in Ex. vi. :— 

_ “Of Gershon was the family of the Libnites, and the 
family of the Shimeites: these are the families of the 
Gershonites ’’ (Num. iii. 21). 

‘*Of Kohath was the family of the Amramites, and 
the family of the Izharites, and the family of the 
Hebronites, and the family of the Uzzielites: these are 
the families of the Kohathites ’? (Num. iii. 27). 

‘‘Of Merari was the family of the Mahlites, and the 
family of the Mushites: these are the families of 
Merari”’ (Num. iii. 33). 

‘¢ The sons of Gershon; Libni and Shimei, according 
to their families’ (Ex. vi. 17). 

‘‘And the sons of Kohath; Amram, and Izhar, and 
Hebron, and Uzziel’’ (Ex. vi. 18). 

‘‘ And the sons of Merari; Mahli and Mushi: these 
are the families of the Levites according to their 
generations ” (Ex. vi. 19). 

‘*And the sons of Korah; Assir, and Elkanah, and 
Abiasaph: these are the families of the Korahites” 
(Ex. vi. 24). 

We crave the reader’s indulgence. It is in the 
interests of fairness that we are so tedious. We are 
trying our best to establish one of the Bible genealogies 
as accurate—viz., that of Heman’s second column— 
accurate, we mean, as far as the number of generations; 
for the varying names we cannot reconcile. If our argu- 
ment has been followed, we may pronounce Heman’s second 
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column to be in this respect correct. We thus get rid of 
the awkward feature of Amminadab in the first column, 
for Ex. vi. 18 shows that Kohath had no son of that 
name. All that we have succeeded in doing, however, is 
to prove that one genealogy is right and the other wrong ; 
that is to say, that the Bible is right in one place and 
wrong in another. I fear that this will hardly satisfy 
the Bible League. 

And, indeed, we can scarcely venture to say that we 
have proved Heman’s second column to be right, for the 
correction depends upon Bible documents, and Bible 
documents are faulty. If anybody doubts it, let them 
compare Kings with Chronicles, Ezra with Nehemiah. 
We are not going to tabulate every mistake. We take 
only a few typical cases. Those who are not convinced 
by these would probably remain unpersuaded though 
hundreds more were put before them. 

We are unable to make any definite corrections in the 
genealogies of Asaph and Ethan. Gershon had two sons, 
Libni and Shimei, and apparently, from Ex. vi. 17 and 
Numbers iii. 21, no other. Here we can only justify the 
second column by transposing the names Jahath and 
Shimei, which is to convict the Bible of a new mistake. 
And in Kthan’s genealogy we are equally at a loss. 
Kither column may be correct, for Merari had two sons, 
Mahli and Mushi. It is clear that only one of these 
could have been Ethan’s ancestor. Or is it again a case 
of the exercise of faith which can surmount all things, 
and may we credit him with both of them? as Jesus 
descended according to Matthew from David’s son 
Solomon (Matt. 1.6), and according to Luke from David’s 
son Nathan (Luke iii. 81). 

Some undoubted mistakes have been pointed out in 
these genealogies. Attention may be drawn to an infer- 
ential mistake which throws grave doubt either upon 
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that second column of Heman’s that we endeavoured to 
establish as correct, or upon the whole pedigrees of 
Asaph and Jeduthun, as well as upon that of David. 

You bear in mind Matthew’s fourteen generations from 
Abraham to David. Taking away Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, there are left from Judah, the brother of Levi, to 
David eleven generations. Ethan’s pedigree gives four- 
teen generations for the same period, Asaph’s fifteen. 
These are all compatible figures which are strengthened 
by the pedigree of Zadok, the priest of David’s time, 
who was thirteen generations from Levi (1 Chron. 
vi. 1-8). David's generations seem somewhat short, but 
the shameful story of Perez’s conception (Gen. xxxviii.) 
puts him on the level of age with Judah’s grandsons. 
At any rate, this group of four pedigrees, of David, Zadok, 
Asaph, and Jeduthun, stands for the moment as fairly 
probable if we put out of our minds the time that it 
covers. But what are we to think when comparing this 
group with Heman’s pedigree, which, in its shortest form, 
gives twenty-two generations? There is certainly a 
mistake, and, in order to find out where it lies, we must 
ask how many years elapsed from the time of Jacob’s 
sons to David. 

The simplest and most comprehensive references are 
to be found in Exodus and the Acts of the Apostles. 

‘‘ Now the sojourning of the children of Israel, which 
they sojourned in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty 
years” (Ex. xii. 40). 

‘‘ And for about the time of forty years suffered he 
their manners in the wilderness. And when he had 
destroyed seven nations in the land of Canaan, he gave 
them their land for an inheritance, for about four 
hundred and fifty years: and after these things he gave 
them judges until Samuel the prophet. And afterwards 
they asked for a king: and God gave unto them Saul, 
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the son of Kish, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, for the 
space of forty years” (Acts xi. 18-21). 

This passage is more correctly translated in the 
Revised Version, from which we always quote, than in 
the Authorised Version, which has: ‘‘And when he had 
destroyed seven nations in the land of Chanaan, he 
divided their land to them by lot. And after that he 
gave unto them judges about the space of four hundred 
and fifty years, until Samuel the prophet.” Yet, though 
inaccurate, this conveys the undoubted sense better than 
the Revised Version. 

There had been 800 years’ occupation of Canaan up to 
the time of Jephtha (Judg. xi. 26), whose judging lasted 
6 years ; Ibzan judged 7 years, Elon 10, Abdon 8 (Judg. 
xli. 7-18). Then followed 40 years of Philistine domi- 
nation (Judg. xill. 1), which was ended by Samson, who 
judged 20 years (Judg. xv. 20). These periods, added 
together, make 91 years, and there is besides the unknown 
time from Samson to the death of Samuel. Judges thus 
corresponds very well with the Acts. Expressed mathe- 
matically :—800+91+x—450. The 40 years’ wander- 
ing in the wilderness precedes this 450 years, and after 
it come the 40 years of Saul’s reign, making 580 years 
from the Exodus to David. If Bible records are true, we 
are compelled to add the 430 years which Ex. xii. 40 
assigns to the sojourning in Egypt, so that we have a 
total of 960 years. This is probably altogether beyond 
the truth, yet we take it wholly from the Bible. Ussher’s: 
chronology gives 1706 as the date of Jacob’s removal to 
Egypt, and 1055 as that of David’s accession. That: 
makes our period 651 years, which is much nearer the 
mark. Heman’s 22 generations suit it very well. But 
now what are we to make of the other group, of Asaph’s 
15 generations, of Ethan’s 14, of Zadok’s 18, and of 
David’s 11? We have to discredit them all. And 
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David’s pedigree is repeated four times in the Bible, in 
Ruth, Chronicles, Matthew, and Luke. 

Another glaring discrepancy which this investigation 
discloses is that Moses, the leader of the Exodus, is the 
great-grandson of Levi (Ex. vi. 16, 18, 20), reckoning by 
his father and grandson of Levi (Numb. xxvi. 59), reckon- 
ing by his mother, four generations on one side and three 
on the other, to cover a period of 480 years. 

St. Paul, in Gal. 11. 16, 17, gives a direct contradic- 
tion to the chronology of Exodus. He makes these same 
4380 years reach from God’s covenant with Abraham to 
the giving of the law. The covenant was made the year 
before Isaac’s birth. When Isaac was 60 Jacob was born 
(Gen, xxv. 26), and he was 180 when he went into Egypt 
(Gen. xlvii. 9). This makes 191 years from the covenant 
to the settlement in Egypt. Deducting this from Paul’s 
430 years, we have left 239 years for the total sojourn of 
Israel in the land of the Pharaohs. I here do not differ 
greatly from orthodox Ussher, who makes it 215. He 
probably reckons from the renewed covenant after Isaac’s 
would-be sacrifice. Whether the Epistle to the Galatians 
is right or Exodus I cannot tell, but I know they are not 
both right. The Bible is historically wrong in one place 
or the other. 

While on the subject of these genealogical details, I 
wish to point out again how the modern theory that the 
God is the ancestor of the race finds confirmation in 
Luke iui. 88: “The son of Enos, the son of Seth, the 
son of Adam, the son of God.” The sonship throughout 
‘in this pedigree is by natural generation. Adam is thus 
made to be the son of God by generation. We leave it 
to the Bible League to reconcile this with the account of 
his creation in Genesis. Meanwhile, it is a natural 
justification of the title ‘‘ Son of God” applied to Jesus. 
He was Son of God, just as he was son of David. 
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This sonship to God is referred to in Genesis :— 

‘* And it came to pass, when men began to multiply 
on the face of the ground, and daughters were born 
unto them, that the sons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair; and they took them wives of 
all that they chose’”’ (Gen. vi. 1, 2). 

When the Lord appointed a sign for Cain lest any 
finding him should smite him, ‘‘ these men who were not 
sons of God must be referred to, for of the sons of God 
there were at that time only Adam and Cain. Who 
were they? Alas! to this, our plain question, no answer 
is forthcoming. May we attribute them, as in Sartor 
Resartus, to ‘ Lilis, Adam’s first wife, whom, according 
to the Talmudists, he had before Eve, and who bore him, 
in that wedlock, the whole progeny of aerial, aquatic, 
and terrestrial Devils ’—very needlessly, we think ’”’ ? 


Cuaprer XXI. 
OBJECTS OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM 


Contradiction often due to endeavour to incorporate two ancient 
documents—Prophecies delivered after the event—Or made to suit 
many occurrences—Extracts showing how Bible is misinterpreted. 


Ir has been said that the Bible is a book from which it 
is often impossible to get clear information. The Higher 
Criticism endeavours to show that the contradiction is 
not infrequently due to the incorporation of two ancient 
documents by the compiler. This view is gall and 
wormwood to the Bible League. They seem to resent 
all explanations. They prefer to have difficulties left 
rather than to have them solved, unless they may solve 
them in their own way. They can, no doubt, appeal to 
texts which justify their childlike faith. We would not 
deny them this consolation, if it is a consolation. Only 
we decline to accept childish explanations. 

In our youth, when the berries hung thick on holly 
and hawthorn, we were told that there would be a hard 
winter, and that this was God’s provision for the birds ; 
and the explanation contented us. We know now that 
the berries hang there not for teleological reasons, but 
as an effect of preceding causes. They are due to the 
seasons that are past, not to the season which is coming. 
So, as children, we were content to receive prophecy, 
and think it nothing very wonderful. We have ceased 
to believe it, because, on investigation, we find prophecies 
were delivered either after the event, or so close to it 
that it needed no inspired person to forecast what was 
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coming. Others are sort of Pythonic utterances which 
may be turned to suit many occurrences. Any orthodox 
commentary on Isaiah and the Psalms will show how 
often this manipulation takes place. A definite present 
event in the immediate future is referred to, and 
imagination wrests it to cover an event in the far future. 
To cite a concrete instance, there is ‘‘ the servant’ of 
Isaiah turned into a person and identified with Christ, 
and this against the plain sense of the text. This 
servant is really the section of the Jews faithful to 
Yahveh. The first passage where the word occurs makes 
this perfectly plain :— 

‘But thou, Israel, my servant, Jacob whom I have 
chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend; thou whom I 
have taken hold of from the ends of the earth, and called 
thee from the corners thereof, and said unto thee, Thou 
art my servant, [ have chosen thee and not cast thee 
away; fear thou not, for Iam with thee; be not dismayed, 
for I am thy God : I will strengthen thee; yea, I will help 
thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness....... Fear not, thou worm Jacob, and ye 
men of Israel ; I will help thee, saith the Lord, and thy 
redeemer is the Holy One of Israel ’’ (Is. xli. 8-14). 

Yahveh goes on to say that he will uphold him against 
his enemies, ‘‘ who shall be as nothing.’ The next 
passage referring to the servant is best quoted from 
Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures, p. 277 :— 

‘‘ Behold ! my servant, whom I uphold, mine elect, in 
whom my soul is well pleased ; I have put my spirit upon 
him ; he shall cause religion (literally ‘ law’) to go forth 
to the nations. He shall not cry nor clamour, nor cause 
his voice to be heard in the street; a crushed reed he 
shall not break, and a dimly-burning wick he shall not 
quench ; truthfully shall he cause religion to go forth. 
He shall not burn dimly, neither shall his spirit be 
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crushed, till he have set religion in the earth, and for 
his teaching the countries wait’ (Is. xlii. 1-4). ‘‘ For 
Yahveh,’’ adds Mr. Montefiore, ‘‘ has appointed him ‘ for 
a light of the nations; to open blind eyes, and to bring 
out captives from the prison’ (Is. xlii. 6, 7), that God’s 
‘salvation may reach unto the end of the earth.’ ”’ 

Matthew has applied these words to Jesus (Matt. xii. 
18-20), showing that he misunderstood them. The result 
is that we also misunderstand them to thisday. The 
orthodox interpretation refers them to the tenderness of 
Jesus, to his gentle dealing with the sinning soul. The 
Authorised Version of Isaiah’s text lends itself to this 
view, and so does the Revised Version. It is only from 
the better translation which stands above that the right 
sense is apprehended. The crushed reed and the dimly- 
burning wick are the servant himself. 

Will you, then, take from us the Messianic interpreta- 
tion, says the believer? ‘To this we may reply both yes 
and no. Yes, if you want to have the truth; no, if you 
will consistently apply to your Messiah all references 
to the servant. Pass on to the 19th and 20th verses, 
and see if you consider these applicable: ‘‘Who is 
blind, but my servant? or deaf, as my messenger that I 
send? who is blind as he that is at peace with me (or 
made perfect or recompensed), and blind as the Lord’s 
servant? Thou seest many things, but thou observest 
not; his ears are open, but he heareth not’’ (Is. xlii. 
19, 20). 

Can this be said of your Messiah? It is said of the 
servant, and we cannot allow you to pick out here a 
passage and there a passage and say that these are 
prophecies of Ohrist, and reject other passages because 
they do not happen to fit in with your conception. To 
do this is not honest. We will give you all or none. If 
you claim the famous 58rd chapter as a Messianic 
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prophecy, you must also allow all other passages which 
refer to the servant. This is so important a matter that 
it must be thoroughly examined. When the servant is 
taken to represent righteous Israel, which is the 
undoubted meaning (Is. xli. 8, 9), it satisfies all 
passages. When the servant is identified with the 
Messiah, it only satisfies some. We do not deny that the 
58rd chapter is wonderfully, almost startlingly, suecep- 
tible of the orthodox interpretation. Its Messianic 
application cannot, however, be sustained, as a careful 
collation of all these kindred chapters will show. 

The shortest and clearest way will be to set down all 
that relates to the servant in the order of Isaiah’s 
chapters, merely leaving out repetitions. 

‘*But thou, Israel, my servant, Jacob whom I have 
chosen (Is. xli. 8), I will help thee (v. 9); they that 
war against thee shall be as nothing (v. 12). For I the 
Lord thy God will hold thy right hand (v. 18), and thou 
shalt glory in the Holy One of Israel”’ (v. 16). 

‘‘ Behold, my servant, whom I uphold (xlii.1). I the 
Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will give 
thee for a covenant of the people, to open the blind 
eyes (v.6, 7). Who is blind as the Lord’s servant? 
(v.19). Whois there among you that will give ear to 
this? Who gave Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to the 
robbers? Did not the Lord? he against whom we have 
sinned. Therefore, he poured upon him the fury of his 
anger ’”’ (v. 23-25). 

‘‘But now thus saith the Lord that created thee, O | 
Jacob, he that formed thee, O Israel, Fear not, for I have 
redeemed thee; I have called thee by my name, thou 
art mine (xlili. 1). For I am the Lord thy God, thy 
saviour (v. 8). Since thou hast been precious in my 
sight and I have loved thee; therefore will I give men 
for thee, and peoples for thy life (v. 4). Bring forth the 
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blind people, let the nations be gathered together; let 


them bring their witnesses, that they may be justified. 
Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my servant 
whom I have chosen: that ye may know and believe me, 
and understand that I am he. I, even I, am the Lord, 
and beside me there is no saviour (v. 8-11). Yet thou 
hast not called upon me, O Jacob; but thou hast been 
weary of me, O Israel. Thou hast not brought me 
burnt offerings, but thou hast wearied me with thine 
Iniquities”’ (v. 28, 24). 

‘“Yet now hear, O Jacob my servant, thus saith the 
Lord: Fear not, O Jacob my servant; and thou, Jeshurun 
[another name for righteous Israel] whom I have chosen. 
For I will pour my blessing upon thine offspring (xliv. 
1-8). Fear ye not, ye are my witnesses. Is there a 
God beside me? Yea, there is no Rock; I know not any 
(v. 8). Remember these things, O Jacob; and Israel, 
for thou art my servant: I have formed thee; thou art 
my servant. O Israel, thou shalt not be forgotten of me. 
I have blotted out thy transgressions, for I have redeemed 
thee” (v. 21, 22). 

‘‘Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus; I 
will go before thee, and give thee hidden riches of secret 
places, that thou mayest know that I am the Lord, which 
call thee by thy name, even the God of Israel. For 
Jacob my servant's sake, and Israel my chosen, I have 
called thee by thy name. I am the Lord, and there is 
none else” (xlv. 1-5). 

‘*Hearken unto me, O house of Jacob, and all the 
remnant of the house of Israel (xlvi. 3), for I am God, 
and there is none like me (v. 9). Thus saith the Lord, 
thy redeemer, the Holy One of Israel: I am the Lord 
thy God which leadeth thee by the way that thou 
shouldest go. Oh that thou hadst hearkened to my 
commandments! then had thy peace been as a river, 
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and thy righteousness as the waves of the sea (xlviil. 
17, 18). Go ye forth of Babylon; say ye, The Lord 
hath redeemed his servant Jacob” (v. 20). 

‘* Listen, O isles, unto me; and hearken, ye peoples, 
from far: the Lord hath called me from the womb, and 
he hath made me a polished shaft: and he said unto me, 
Thou art my servant; Israel, in whom I will be glorified. 
But I said, I have laboured in vain, I have spent my 
strength for nought and vanity: yet surely my judgment 
is with the Lord, and my recompense with my God. 
And now saith the Lord that formed me from the womb 
to be his servant, to bring Jacob again to him, yea he 
saith, It is too light a thing that thou shouldest be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore 
the preserved of Israel: I will also give thee for a light 
to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto 
the end of the earth (xlix. 1-6). Thus saith the Lord, 
the redeemer of Israel, and his Holy One, to him whom 
man despiseth, to him whom the nation abhorreth, to a 
servant of rulers: Kings shall see and arise; princes, 
and they shall worship; because of the Lord that is 
faithful, even the Holy One of Israel who hath chosen 
thee. Thus saith the Lord, In an acceptable time have 
T answered thee, and in a day of salvation have I helped 
thee, and I will preserve thee, and give thee for a 
covenant of the people, to raise up the land, to make 
them inherit the desolate heritages; saying to them that 
are bound, Go forth. They shall not hunger nor thirst, 
for he that hath mercy on them shall lead them” 
(v. 7-10). . 

‘‘ Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye 
that seek the Lord (li. 1): attend unto me, O my people: 
for a law shall go forth from me, and I will make my 
judgment to rest for a light of the peoples (v. 4). 
Hearken unto me, ye that know righteousness, the 
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people in whose heart is my law; fear ye not the 
reproach of men, neither be ye dismayed at their 
railings ”’ (v. 7). 

‘* Awake, awake, loose thyself from the bands of thy 
neck, O captive daughter of Zion (lii. 1, 2), for the Lord 
hath comforted his people, he hath redeemed Jerusalem 
(v. 9). Behold, my servant shall deal wisely, he shall be 
exalted and lifted up, and shall be very high” (v. 18). 

This brings us up to the 58rd chapter. The text of 
the Revised Version has been followed, and only 
shortened so as to exhibit the connection with the 
present discussion, extraneous matter being rejected. 
Nowhere has the dishonest practice been admitted of 
piecing together phrases that do not legitimately join. 
The verses quoted are all indicated so that a reader can 
refer at any moment to the original. 

Not the smallest doubt, I think, can exist in the mind 
of an unprejudiced reader as to the character of the 
servant and his office. He is Jeshurun, the righteous 
remnant of Israel, whose faithfulness will save the whole 
nation, and even the Gentiles. He is blind and has: 
sinned, but God will pardon and redeem. It is the same 
servant who is the subject of the 58rd chapter, as we 
see by the 11th verse: ‘‘ By his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many.” That the allusions 
throughout this chapter should have been supposed to 
refer to Christ is not wonderful in an uncritical age. 
They are, as we said, startlingly applicable according 
to the belief of Christians. We must insist, however, 
that those who hold them to be so shall also attribute to 
him the blindness and sinfulness. They have no right 
to say that one passage which speaks of the servant 
refers to Christ, and that another passage does not refer 
to him. That, we repeat, is not honest. 


CuHaPreR XXII. 
DR. WACE’S CHALLENGE 


Evidence of contradiction—Compare Ezra and Nehemiah—Numbers 
disagree, but totals agree—Other proof of untruthfulness. 


I want to remind you once more of Dr. Wace’s words: 
‘‘ The historical truth of the Bible, of the Bible from 
beginning to end...... is now directly challenged. We 
find ourselves brought face to face with the simple 
question whether the Bible is true. That is the practical 
point at issue.’ Of course, it is impossible for me to 
decide how much evidence people require to be 
persuaded that the Bible is untrustworthy. For my 
own part, I know nothing more convincing than a 


comparison of Ezra i. with Nehemiah vii. These both 
purport to reproduce an ancient document. We will put 


the reproduction in parallel columns. The agreement 
of words shows it to be one and the same document. 
The discrepancy in figures can only be described as 
amazing :— 


Ezra ii. 1. 

‘‘Now these are the children of 
the province, that went up out of 
the captivity of those which had 
been carried away, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king of Babylon had 
carried away unto Babylon, and 
that returned unto Jerusalem and 
Judah, every one unto his city; 
which came with JZerubbabel, 
Jeshua, Nehemiah, Seraiah, Reel- 
aiah, Mordecai, Bilshan, Mispar, 
Bigoni, Rehum, Baanah.” 


Neh. vii. 6. 

‘‘These are the children of the 
province, that went up out of the 
captivity of those which had been 
carried away, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king of Babylon had 
carried away, and that returned 
unto Jerusalem and to Judah, every 
one unto his city; who came with 


Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, 
Azariah, Raamiah, Nahamani, 
Mordecai, Bilshan, Mispereth, 


Bigoni, Nehum, Baanah.” 
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It is quite evident that we have here in Nehemiah 


twelve leaders. 


left out the sixth name, Nahamani. 


The Ezra copyist has been careless, and 


All the other names 


match, with nothing worse than an occasional misspelling. 
We proceed with our document :— 


‘‘The number of the men of the 
people of Israel: The children of 
Parosh, 2,172. The children of 
Shephatiah, 872. The children of 
Arah, 775. The children of Pahath- 
Moab, of the children of Jeshua 
and Joab, 2,812. The children of 
Elam, 1,254. The children of 
Zattu, 945. The children of Zaccai, 
760. The children of Bani, 642. 
The children of Bebai, 623. The 
children of Azgad, 1,222. The 
children of Adonikam, 666. The 
children of Bigoai, 2,056. The 
children of Adin, 454. The children 
of Ater, of Hezekiah, 98. The 
children of Bezai, 323. The chil- 
dren of Jorah, 112. Thechildren of 
Hashum, 223. The children of 
Gibbar, 95. The children of Beth- 
lehem, 123. The men of Netophah, 
56. The men of Anathoth, 128. 
The children of Azmareth, 42. The 
children of Kiriath-arim, Chephirah, 
and Beeroth, 743. The children of 
Ramah and Geba, 621. The men 
of Michmas, 122. The men of 
Beth-el and Ai, 228. The children 
of Nebo, 52.” 


After this point things 


go on better. 


‘‘The number of the men of the 
people of Israel: The children of 
Parosh, 2,172. The children of 
Shephatiah, 872. The children of 
Arah, 652. Thechildren of Pahath- 
Moab, of the children of Jeshua 
and Joab, 2,818. The children of 
Elam, 1,254. The children of 
Zattu, 845. Thechildren of Zaccai, 
760. The children of Binnui, 648. 
The children of Bebai, 628. The 
children of Azgad, 2,322. The 
children of Adonikam, 667. The 


children of Bigoai, 2,067. The 
children of Adin, 655. Thechildren 
of Ater, of Hezekiah, 98. The 


children of Hashum, 828. The 
children of Bezai, 324. Thechildren 
of Hariph, 112. The children of 
Gibeon, 95. The men of Beth- 
Iehem and Netophah, 188. The 
men of Anathoth, 128. The men 
of Beth-azmareth, 42. The men 
of Kiriath-jearim, Chephirah, and 
Beeroth, 743. The men of Ramah 
and Geba, 621. The men of Mich- 
mas, 122. The men of Beth-el and 
Ai, 123. The men of the other 
Nebo, 52.” 


The corre- 


spondence is tolerable, though not exact. Among the 
Nethinim, Ezra has two extra names, which are missing 
in Nehemiah. The verse containing the total number 
of the people is identical in both registers (Ezra ii. 64; 
Neh. vii. 66). It is 42,860. Adding up Ezra’s figures, 
I make it 29,818, and Nehemiah’s come to 31,049. I 
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am by no means claiming for myself an infallibility 
which I deny to the Bible, and this addition may quite 
possibly be wrong. What I want to point out is that 
with different figures the total ought not to come out the 
same. We may assume that the total is right, because 
both authors give it. Perhaps it is meant to include 
women and children, which the separate figures exclude ; 
but it looks as if our copyists had left out a good deal. 
In any case, only one can be right. 

The two forms of the old document which we have 
been comparing are as much condemned by their likeness 
as by their difference. If they had been less alike, we 
might have imagined them to be from a different 
original. As it is, they are unmistakeably the same. 
This can hardly be doubted after seeing even the small 
fragment that has here been reproduced in the parallel 
columns. The reader is, however, referred to the 
chapters themselves if he wishes to satisfy himself 
further. 

It has been said, we hope calumniously, of Russian 
cavalry officers that they are far more concerned about 
the loss of a horse than the loss of a Cossack. Our 
copyists, too, have been more careful about the animals 
that the men. The horses, mules, camels, and asses 
are correctly enumerated. When it comes to money, 
however, there is no longer any agreement. Ezra has 
61,000 darics of gold and 5,000 pound of silver; 
Nehemiah 41,000 darics, and of silver 4,200 pound. 
Of priests’ garments, Nehemiah tells us there were 
597, 580 of which were given by the Tirshatha or 
Governor, and the remainder by the people. Ezra only 
reckons 100 priests’ garments. 

We wonder, by the way, how the Jews came to have 
any mules. Mule-breeding was against the law. ‘Thou 
shalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverse kind” 
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(Lev. xix. 19). Yet neither Ezra nor Nehemiah makes 
the slightest protest. Was the thin end of the wedge 
slipping in even at this comparatively early date in the © 
age of faith? Ezra is filled with horror at the mixed 
marriages. ‘‘For they have taken of their daughters 
(i.e., the heathen) for themselves and for their sons; so 
that the holy seed have mingled themselves with the 
peoples of the lands: yea, the hand of the princes and 
rulers hath been chief in this trespass. And when I 
heard this thing, I rent my garment and my mantle, 
and plucked off the hair of my head and of my beard, 
and sat down astonied ” (Ezra ix. 2, 8). 

Why did not Ezra bethink him of those mules? We 
can hardly look upon the original prohibition as of a 
thing which was a sin in itself, any more than the sowing 
of a field with two kinds of seed, or the wearing of a 
garment made with two kinds of stuff, which are also 
forbidden in the same verse (Lev. xix. 19). The only 
reasonable way of looking at these prohibitions is as 
reminders against marriages with other nations, the 
objection to these being that the wives would introduce 
the worship of their Gods. Ezra should have pulled 
out his hair for his own negligence in allowing the 
mules, and thus removing the daily sermon which their 
absence would have preached; for the Jews had become 
accustomed to seeing them in their capacity. They 
would thus ask, Why have we no mules here in our own 
land? And the answer would be, It is the law of 
Yahveh, to remind you that the seed of Israel must not 
be mixed with the seed of the Gentiles. 

This is a comment in the orthodox style. It seems 
far more likely to me that Ezra touched up the tradi- 
tional law, and added this verse in Leviticus on purpose 
to meet the occasion. It was not that the people had 
forgotten that mules were forbidden. As a matter of 
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fact, they never had been forbidden. If you will turn to 
Lev. xix. 19, you will find that the verse has no con- 
nection either with what precedes or with what follows. 
The preceding verse speaks of brotherly love, the 
following verse of a special piece of impurity which 
may be forgiven (so elementary were the notions of 
morality at that time!) because the woman is a slave. 
That mules never had been forbidden by the traditional 
law is, I think, conclusively proved by 1 Kings i. 38: 
‘*And the king said unto them, Take with you the 
servants of your lord, and cause Solomon, my son, to 
ride upon mine own mule.” David, whose whole 
righteousness, as we have seen, consisted in obser- 
vances, and not in morality, would hardly have contra- 
vened a plain command of Yahveh, which touched 
neither his interest nor his passions. 


There is nothing which strikes an attentive reader of 
the Bible more than this fact of righteousness consisting 
in obedience to certain commands of God instead of in 
personal good conduct. Throughout the history of the 
kings, to take only a limited period, a good king was one 
who set his face against idolatrous worship, a bad king 
was one who encouraged it or allowed it to remain. 
Yahveh was a jealous God, who cared little about morals 
in general, though he condemned particular forms of 
immorality which were connected with the worship of 
other gods. To be righteous was to be a whole-hearted 
follower and devoted adherent of Yahveh. Yet, even 
recognising this distinction of righteousness from morals, 
we find a difficulty in the verse: ‘‘ David did that which 
was right in the eyes of the Lord, and turned not aside 
from anything that he commanded him all the days of. 
his life, save only in the matter of Uriah the Hittite” 
(1 Kings xv. 5). This is an extraordinary statement. 
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Does it mean that God had made some special communi- 
cation to David in this matter, which we presume also 
covers the Bathsheba affair, and that David deliberately 
disobeyed God’s command? We do not know what to 
think. According to 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, God gave David a 
command to number Israel, and, because David obeyed 
it, he was accounted a sinner. What, again, are we to 
make of his having a mule which God had forbidden ? 
We speak here once more as one of the orthodox who 
hold that Leviticus existed in David’s day. See what 
the assumption that the Bible is all true leads us to. It 
is a sin to obey God. It is a sin to disobey him. And 
we Offer so simple a solution. Just allow the correction 
of 1 Chron. xxi. 1, and put Satan for the Lord, and you 
do away with the numbering difficulty. Only, no reserva- 
tions, no pretence that the passages can be reconciled 
and that they are both true. The only reconciliation 
possible is the one we originally noted, which is equally 
unacceptable to us and to you—the identification, namely, 
of Yahveh with Satan. Also, in the matter of the mule, 
if there was no Leviticus in David’s day, you do not 
charge him with a breach of God’s commandment; if 
Leviticus did exist, you do. Choose whichever alterna- 
tive you like, but you must not choose them both. If 
Lev. xix. 19 was in existence, David disobeyed God, and 
i Kings xv. 5 is untrue. 


CuapTrer XXIII. 
HEBREW EVOLUTION OF GOD 


The tribal God—Requiring sacrifice—The higher view of the prophets— 
The God of Mercy—The Atonement. 


Os the pitifulnessof insisting upon unworthy and obsolete 
ideas, which any larger view of the Bible would render 
unnecessary! How dogmatic theology narrows the mind, 
and prevents it from seeing plain truths! To the 
student of comparative religion the Bible is a most 
precious book. We see the evolution of God in the 
Hebrew mind. First he is the tribal God, to whom they 
alone of all nations owe allegiance, a God who requires 
sacrifice, jealous of his name and reputation, severely 
punishing his people Israel, yet always anxious to 
rehabilitate them on their repentance; a God withal of 
changing moods, who struck sometimes without reason. 
Presently came the prophets with a higher view. Not 
sacrifice is the important thing now, but mercy. A 
universalist tendency begins to disclose itself; Yahveh 
is not the God of Israel only, but the God of the 
nations as well. Comes at last the era of Paul. Sacri- 
fice, except that of a humble and contrite heart, is done 
away with altogether; the one sacrifice has been offered 
once for all, and Yahveh is the God of the world. 
Dogma will not allow this plastic movement. It 
crystallises succeeding phases of man’s thoughts, and so 
prevents their running into new moulds. The God that 
men worship now is quite different to the Yahveh of 
Moses, yet dogma pronounces him to be the same. 
178 
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Dogma upholds outworn beliefs, and seeks to impose 
them upon us. Seeking to strengthen religion, it is in 
truth working for its destruction. For the time will 
surely come—is, indeed, swiftly approaching—when men, 
awaking to the sense of its evil influence, will rise to 
destroy it. Religion will then be like to perish from its 
association with that which in no way really belongs to 
it. Such a burning of the ship to rid it of cockroaches 
would be a lamentable result, and yet we have cause to 
dread it if dogma continues to make its baneful presence 
felt. 

The signs of the times are not hopeful. Within the 
Church of England the Broad Church party, with its 
common-sense, is not the dominant one. Sacerdotal 
pretensions continue to increase, and at present High 
Church gains the day. In an age of science the Church 
as a whole moves backward rather than forward. High 
Church clings closer to dogma, and vaunts the efficacy of 
sacraments; Low Church hugs its Bible, and thinks it all 
true. With zeal for religion both parties are eaten up, 
but of mutual charity nothing is discernible. ‘‘ See how 
these Christians love each other”? must we mockingly 
exclaim as we read their rival newspapers. How far 
have they departed from the spirit of their Master. I 
believe that the Agnostic, with his sense of the tremen- 
dous power that lies behind phenomena, is more truly 
religious than many of those who believe in the Three 
in One who turned the shadow ten degrees backward on 
the dial of Ahaz. 

We have good reason to think that the Jews were not 
the apostate race that the Bible represents them to be. 
Matthew Arnold considers them to have had a genius for 
religion, and modern criticism has come to no very 
different conclusion. Beyond such light as was possible 
in their time they were, indeed, unable to go; but that 
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they were so constantly rebellious against their God, as 
the Bible declares, seems in no way likely. They had a 
deep attachment to Yahveh, who, in the ruder stages of 
thought, was their captain against their enemies, and 
afterwards their friendly helper against spiritual foes. 

The moral idea does not spring all at once ready 
equipped from the head of God. It is a thing of slow 
growth. If, as we have seen, there was no conception in 
the minds of the older Jews that lying was a vice, we 
are not to blame them, but their environment. Farther 
Kast, both in India and China, the light of a purer morality 
shone earlier, and it did so just because it was not so 
much hampered by dogmatic assertions respecting God. 
It cannot be too often repeated, for people are slow to 
recognise the fact, that morality and the sacrificial 
religions have nothing to do with one another. Their 
fusion has been the result of later causes. In the 
beginning there was no connection between them. We 
see this most plainly in that period of the kings of Judah 
to which we are for the moment confining ourselves. 
Asa was one of the typically righteous kings. Let us 
see in what his righteousness consisted :— 

‘‘And Asa did that which was right in the eyes of the 
Lord, as did David his father. And he put away the 
sodomites out of the land, and removed all the idols that 
his father had made. And also Maacahfhis mother he 
removed from being queen, because she had made an 
abominable image for an Asherah; and Asa cut down 
her image, and burnt it at the brook Kidron. But the 
high places were not taken away: nevertheless the heart 
of Asa was perfect with the Lord all his days’’ (1 Kings 
xv. 11-14). 

With regard to this last verse we think our author is 
wrong, for we read in Chronicles :— 

‘‘ And Asa did that which was good and right in the 
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eyes of the Lord his God: for he took away the strange 
altars, and the high places, and brake down the pillars, 
and hewed down the Asherin; and commanded Judah to 
seek the Lord, the God of their fathers, and to do the 
law and the commandment. Also he took away out of 
all the cities of Judah. the high places and the sun- 
images’’ (2 Chron. xiv. 2-5). 

This is only another example of that to which we have 
several times drawn attention—that it is so often impos- 
sible to get from the Bible a consistent historical account. 
As laughter is akin to tears, and grave passes sometimes 
inadvertently to gay, so in this gravest of subjects some 
malicious imp whispers to me that these historical books 
seem to proceed on the method of the Little Peddlington 
Gazette, whose motto was :— 

‘¢ All distinction to smooth and all difference to smother, 
What we state in one line we retract in another.” 

If we are flippant, Dr. Wace, with his Bible all histori- 
cally accurate, must bear the blame. Ridicule is some- 
times effective when argument avails nothing. We 
cannot forget how Cervantes laughed away the chivalry 
of Spain. Let it, however, be remembered that we war 
not on religion, which is a human instinct venerable and 
dear to us, but on the opinion of those who endeavour to 
uphold it by a book which is not to be depended upon. 

Hardly can we forbear to smile again at Hezekiah’s 
naive comment on Isaiah’s prophecy. We do not under- 
stand why it was a sin in Hezekiah to display all his 
treasures to the king of Babylon’s ambassadors, and no 
sin in Solomon when he showed his to the queen of 
Sheba. Let that pass. Yahveh accounted it a sin, and 
sent Isaiah to announce the punishment. It was a 
curious kind of punishment. Just as David numbered 
the people, and the plague killed not David but 70,000 of 
his subjects, so now the expiation was to be made not 
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by Hezekiah, but by his descendants. ‘‘Then said 
Hezekiah,” after receiving the prophet’s message, ‘‘ unto 
Isaiah, Good is the word of the Lord which thou hast 
spoken. He said, moreover, Is it not so (i.e., is it not 
good as far as I am concerned), if peace and truth shall 
be in my days?” (2 Kings xx. 19; Is. xxxix. 8). Here 
we have the consolation of the French cynic with his 
aprés moi le déluge. 

Vicarious sacrifice presented no difficulty to the type 
of mind of Hezekiah and the compilers of the priestly 
code. That the innocent should suffer for the guilty, 
and in so doing remove the sin, was familiar to those 
who drove the scapegoat into the wilderness. The same 
type of mind imagines the doctrine of the Atonement. 
Here and there arose a great man to protest against 
such a view, and to exclaim with trumpet voice, “ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die’’; but these were in 
advance of their times. The mass of the public held 
the opposite opinion, embodied in the proverb, ‘“‘ The 
fathers have eaten some grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.’’ And, alas! in a limited sense there 
is truth in it. The frightful laws of heredity, the theme 
of some of the finest examples in modern drama, do 
warrant its truth. But in a wider sense it is untrue. 
We feel that the destruction of 70,000 of David’s people 
was unjust; we have a strange feeling of sympathy with 
the dumb, innocent scapegoat; we repudiate the idea 
that a world fashioned by God to his own liking, ordered 
upon his own plan, could only be redeemed by the death 
of the Sinless. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MIRACLES AND DOGMA 


The reigns of Baasha and Asa—Kings’ account—Chronicles’ account— 
How can the Bible be historically correct ?—Miracles do not happen— 
Contrast between Ruth and Book of Daniel. 


THe reigns of Baasha and Asa over Israel and Judah 
were coincident. In the third year of Asa, Baasha 
came to the throne (1 Kings xv. 28, 88), and occupied 
it till his death twenty-four years later (1 Kings xvi. 6, 8). 
The two kings were thus contemporary from the third to 
the twenty-sixth of Asa. The fifteenth chapter of the First 
Book of Kings tells us twice over that ‘‘ there was war 
between Asa and Baasha, king of Israel, all their days”’ 
(1 Kings xv. 16, 32). Notwithstanding this, we have, 
after an account of the covenant made with Yahveh in 
the third month of Asa’s fifteenth year (2 Chron. xv. 10), 
this addition : ‘‘ And there was no more war unto the five 
and thirtieth year of the reign of Asa’’ (2 Chron. xv. 19). 
War all their days, says Kings; no war from the fifteenth 
to the thirty-fifth of Asa, says Chronicles. According to 
Kings, as we have seen, Baasha died, and was succeeded by 
his son Elah in the twenty-sixth year of Asa (1 Kings xvi. 
6, 8). What is our astonishment, then, at reading this : 
‘*In the six and thirtieth year of the reign of Asa, Baasha 
king of Israel went up against Judah ”’ (2 Chron. xvi. 1)! 

Now, I tell Dr. Wace and the Bible League that a book 
which makes these contradictory assertions is untrust- 
worthy. I say that they are in error when they state 
that the Bible is historically correct. Of course, I 
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understand that they do not particularly care about 
what may be called its secular accuracy. They want to 
have recognised as true the account of the Fall, the 
Plagues of Egypt, the Burning Bush, the Brazen 
Serpent, Jonah’s Whale, and Nebuchadnezzar’s Fiery 
Furnace. Modern criticism can no more disprove these 
than it can disprove Grimm’s Fairy Tales. It sweeps 
them away with its dictum, ‘“‘ Miracles do not happen.”’ 
It is extraordinary that we are asked to accept a book as 
true in things which, by the nature of the case, we cannot 
disprove, when it is shown to be untrue where the test 
of criticism can be applied. Moreover, there was no 
reservation in the preface to Criticism Criticised. The 
League’s object is there declared to be “‘to resist the 
varied attacks made upon their (the Holy Scriptures’) 
Inspiration and Infallibility as the Word of God.” The 
challenge to which their President refers in the very 
first page of his opening address is a calling in question 
of ‘‘the historical truth of the Bible, of the Bible from 
beginning to end.”’ 

Further on in his address he says plaintively : ‘‘ One 
broad, practical result must follow, and undoubtedly does 
follow, from this adoption and popularisation of the 
extreme critical views ; and that is that the average man 
concludes summarily that the Bible, at least in its plain 
meaning, is not to be fully trusted. So, as far as views 
like this are spread and popularised, you have destroyed 
the plain man’s confidence in his Bible. If a man cannot 
read his Bible without apprehending that there is a myth 
here, and a legend there, and an incorrect representation 
in another place; if he must be on his guard against the 
supposition that the words which God is recorded as 
having uttered to the Patriarchs, or to Moses, or to 
Samuel, were really spoken by Him at all—the Old Tes- 
tament may remain, to those who have learning enough 
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to appreciate it, an interesting book of ancient literature ; 
but if must cease, to the ordinary man, to be a book 
which he can trust as giving him a faithful record of 
God’s dealings with the Jews. It can hardly be long 
before he goes a momentous step further, and asks him- 
self whether the writers of the New Testament, whether 
the Evangelists and Apostles—who, beyond all dispute, 
accepted the Books of the Old Testament as true and 
historical, but who, upon the supposition of these critics, 
must have been under a great delusion in this matter— 
may be implicitly trusted in other matters. In face of 
the facts I have mentioned, I submit that the time has 
come—and this Conference is summoned in the convic- 
tion that the time has come—when these allegations of 
a dominant school of criticism must be boldly faced, 
when we can no longer be content to treat them as the 
freaks of academical theorists, but must realise that they 
are menacing our belief in the Bible with nothing less 
than a revolution—a revolution which would have the 
gravest consequences to the stability of the Christian 
faith in this country.” 

With the burden of this wail I entirely agree, only to 
my mind it is not a matter of regret, but a subject of 
rejoicing. Modern criticism has made dogmatic Chris- 
tianity impossible for thinking people, other than those 
who confine their thought to the old orthodox ruts. The 
unthinking will soon follow. 


This is a curious result, for the modern critic does not 
aim at undermining faith. He is concerned with the 
Bible purely and simply as a piece of literature. His 
attitude is neither religious nor irreligious. He investi- 
gates it as he does Suetonius. In the latter there are 
miracles performed by the Roman Emperors. These he 
rejects because miracles do not happen. When he meets 
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with miracles in the Bible, he rejects these for the same 
reason. The more miracles there are, the more suspect 
the document. It does not take a profound critic to see 
that the Book of Ruth, even if not absolutely true, is 
truer than the Book of Daniel. In the first we have a 
human story. In the second we are transported into the 
regions of fairy-tale and mysticism. Over Daniel the 
battle has raged hotly. By the last word so far of the 
critical side it is still assigned to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes; its prophecies are thus post eventum, and its 
wonders relegated to the limbo of similar prodigies. 

We do not believe that three men survived the ordeal 
of the fiery furnace. The account is altogether too 
extravagant, with not a hair of their head singed nor any 
smell of fire upon them (Dan. 111.27). Nor do we believe 
that Nebuchadnezzar ate grass “‘ till his hair was grown 
like eagles’ feathers, and his nails like birds’ claws”’ 
(Dan. iv. 88); nor in the writing on the wall at Bel- 
shassar’s feast (Dan. v. 5, 25); nor in the deliverance 
from the lions’ den (Dan. vi. 22); nor in Gabriel touching 
Daniel (Dan. vili. 18, ix. 21), nor in a touching again 
of hands and lips by an unnamed messenger (Dan. 
x. 10, 16, 18). If the book were a contemporary docu- 
ment of Nebuchadnezzar’s time, the critic would reject 
the miracles and attribute the visions and touching to 
hallucination. He finds, however, sufficient evidence to 
satisfy him that this is no ancient document, but one that 
first saw the light in the time of the Maccabees, its object 
being to rouse the patriotism of the Jews. Its whole 
authority thus collapses. 
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Carrer XXV. 


CHRISTIANITY 


Is Christianity spurious ?—Nothing less Christlike than modern Chris- 
tianity—The Sermon on the Mount—Is it followed ?—Israelites had no 
such morality—They spoiled the Egyptians—Another difficult question 
for Divinity students. 


Tat faith can be undermined by literary and his- 
toric criticism shows how unwise it is to rest on such 
an insufficient foundation as the presumed truth of a 
book. Faith should be better grounded. Let us hope 
that when it finally falls we may get a type of Chris- 
tianity which follows Christ, instead of one like the present 
form, which disobeys him. While faith in the West says 
we must believe that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son or be eternally damned, and faith in 
the East says we must believe that he proceeds only from 
the Father or be eternally damned, the works of Chris- 
tians everywhere are those which Christ condemned. 
They fight, though Christ preached non-resistance; and 
not only do the laity fight, but the clergy implore 
God’s blessings on the soldiers of their country. Christ 
preached poverty, and Christians strive for wealth. 
Christ forbade oaths, and throughout the length and 
breadth of Christian lands we see oaths imposed and 
taken, oaths on appointment to office, oaths in Court, 
oaths sworn by all, from the king on his throne to the 
meanest recruit picked out of the slums. We see 
Christians angry, impure, haters, hypocrites, fond of 
money, judging harshly. They do not attempt to live 
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by the Sermon on the Mount. Their spiritual teachers 
have been clever enough to persuade them that what 
their Master said does not matter. They have led 
their thoughts to dogma when they ought to have been 
insisting on practice. Nothing would be more unpopular, 
more wholly against the spirit of Western nations, than 
real Christianity, by which I mean the following of 
Christ and the doing of those things which he enjoined. 
In fact, with true Christianity society as at present 
constituted could not exist. So a spurious Christianity 
has been invented, and made to square with modern 
requirements. Men are always ready to be deceived, 
and it has not been difficult to persuade them to substi- 
tute passive belief in dogmas for an active following of 
Christ’s directions. 


Nothing is less Christlike than Christianity as we 
know it. ‘‘ Believe in the atoning blood of Christ, and 
you will be saved,” is a most comfortable doctrine to the 
immoral. ‘‘ Do as Christ did and taught” would be to 
them a recommendation impossible of fulfilment. When 
do we find Christ saying, Believe in Three and One, or 
you will be damned? But he inveighs against anger, 
and declares that ‘‘ whosoever shall say (to his brother), 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of the hell of fire” 
(Matt. v. 22). And he says that lust will send a man to 
hell, and that at whatever cost he must rid himself of 
what ministers to impurity (v. 27-80). He forbids him 
to take an oath, and says that additions to plain yea and 
nay—i.e., additions of oaths—are of the devil; not “of 
evil,” as the Authorised Version wrongly has it, but ‘‘ of 
the evil one”’ (v.87). He forbids retribution and ven- 
geance, and tells us to turn the other cheek (v. 89). He 
orders us to give to him that asks, and lend to him that 
would borrow (v. 42). He bids us love our enemies (v. 44). 
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Equally by his command we are to avoid ostentatious 

almsgiving (Matt. vi. 2-4), ostentatious worship (vi. 5, 6), 
ostentatious fasting (vi. 16-18). Our treasure is not to 
be on earth, but in heaven (vi. 19-21). We are not to be 
anxious about eating, and drinking, and raiment (vi. 
25-82). Further, we are not to judge harshly, not to 
overlook our own great faults, and magnify our brother’s 
slight misdoings (vii. 1-5). And, as a final summing- 
up, we are to do to all men as we would they should 
do to us, ‘‘ for,’ adds Jesus, ‘“‘this is the law and the 
prophets ”’ (vii. 12). 
- Now, do so-called Christians live by this Sermon on 
the Mount? Of course, they do not. Hardly one of the 
positive injunctions do they ever keep. Every negative 
one is scouted. The doctrine of non-resistance is a 
common subject of mirth. To offer the other cheek 
does not suit modern times, we are told. True enough, 
and why? Because modern times are un-Christian. 
Would you have us give to everyone that asks? It is 
impossible. Yes, quite impossible in an un-Christian 
society, @ society where public subscription lists are 
necessary to obtain a sufficient flow of charitable con- 
tributions; a society which is deluded and deludes by 
means of mock piety, as we see in the case of fraudulent 
bankers and fraudulent solicitors who maintain their 
credit by building churches. Quite impossible in 4 
society whose main consideration is for those three 
things that Jesus declared to be not worth thinking 
about—meat, drink, and clothing. Quite impossible in 
a society whose members are hypocritical, censorious, 
and, far from acting on reciprocal principles, are always 
trying how much they can get for themselves. 

‘‘ All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do yealso unto them.” This 
is the summing-up of the greatest religions. It is the 
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central thought of Christianity, of Buddhism, of Con- 
fucianism. The Christianity of the Churches treads it 
out of sight. The Churches know that men will be un- 
Christian, so they offer faith for works. Faith is so easy, 
works are so hard. And so creed has become the main 
thing, not practice. 

‘ IT am always amused at the attitude of the controversial 
clergyman towards the Sermon on the Mount. He 
brushes it aside contemptuously. Oh! he says, Chris- 
tianity does not consist in a set of moral precepts. Un- 
fortunately, it does not. It has come to consist of many 
immoral principles fostered by faith, a faith in things 
which cannot even be represented to the imagination. 
Such faith is no faith at all. If we profess to believe in 
propositions which have no sense, we deceive ourselves ; 
and in the train of self-deception follows immorality. 
And it is not only that general harm proceeds from that 
weakening of the reasoning powers which allows assent 
to abstruse propositions such as the constitution of the 
Godhead and the union of naturesin Christ. There is the 
far graver source of immorality which springs from the 
doctrine of repentance. A man may have lived a 
detestable life—may have robbed, murdered, committed 
adultery, led others into courses of degradation and 
death, and by an act of repentance and faith in the 
redeeming power of Christ’s blood may save his own 
precious soul. I say boldly that more immoral teaching 
than this it is impossible to give. The man who has 
destroyed others has no right to be able to save himself. 
I say that to suppose he can do so is a delusion and a lie. 
Contrast with the Christian belief that of Buddhism, 

which teaches that every evil act brings its own punish- 
ment, and that a man’s salvation depends upon himself. 

Which of these two beliefs is the likelier to lead to agate 
living ? Can there be any doubt? 
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I wish to ask Dr. Wace and his followers another very 
plain question. They believe that God spoke to Moses. 
How did he speak? God is a Spirit without body. I 
suppose the answer will be that he took the form of a 
man in order to speak, and that in his repeated conversa- 
tions with Moses there was a series of incarnations. Let 
those believe this who will. There is a certain largeness 
of conception in the appearance of Moses in the burning 
bush, where God declares his great names Ehyeh and 
Yahveh, and promises deliverance to his people. Yet 
how pitiful is the end, where Yahveh advocates a mean 
kind of stealing. 

_ The Israelites were to borrow silver and gold and 
raiment of the Egyptians on the eve of their departure, 
to borrow but not to repay (Ex. iii.22). And Yahveh not 
only commands this, but he promises to interfere to make 
the Egyptians complaisant in the matter of lending (Ex. 
ii. 21). Those who believe this story charge God with 
immorality. We do not believe it, because we have higher 
views of God. We say it was quite natural for men in & 
rude state to attribute to God conduct of this sort. To 
trick the Egyptians out of their wealth did not seem 
wrong to those who groaned under their tyranny. Any 
one who has an eye to literary perfection can see how 
much stronger the third chapter of Exodus would be if 
it ended with the 17th verse. I have little doubt myself 
that it did so end, and that the rest was added subse- 
quently, to satisfy the desire for miraculous fulfilment of 
prophecy. All this addition really redounds to the dis- 
credit of God. He tells Moses to prefer to the king of 
Egypt a request which God knows will not be granted: 
‘*T know that the king of Egypt will not give you leave 
to go, no, not by a mighty hand” (Ex. iii. 19). This 
non-fulfilment of the request is then to be made the 
excuse for inflicting the chastisement of the plagues. 
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Could any Being be credited with lower motives? An 
impossible request is made—impossible because omni- 
science knows that it will not be granted—and, because it: 
is not granted, punishment follows. After the punish- 
ment, by a mean device the Egyptians are to be cozened 
out of their wealth. Cozening is the appropriate word. 
To cozen is to recommend oneself as a cousin or relation 
in order to cheat. God does the recommendation, and 
the cheating follows. He has no shame in the matter. 
He repeats his order to borrow of the Egyptians (Ex. 
xi. 2), ‘‘and the Lord gave the people favour in the sight 
of the Egyptians, so that they let them have what they 
asked. And they spoiled the Egyptians” (Ex. xii. 86; 
cf. Ex. xi. 8). 


It is time that we propounded a new question to our 
examination candidate. When and where was the name 
of Israel given to Jacob? If he answers from the 
82nd chapter of Genesis, he will describe how Jacob was 
coming back from his sojourn with Laban in Paddan- 
aram, how he was taking measures to propitiate his 
offended brother Esau, and how he came to Jabbok, a 
tributary of Jordan on its eastern side. He sends over 
his wives and children, his oxen, asses, flocks, man- 
servants and maid-servants, and remains by himself 
alone. ‘‘ And there wrestled a man with him until the 
breaking of the day......And he said unto him, What is 
thy name? And he said, Jacob. And he said, Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel: for 
thou hast striven with God, and with men, and hast 
prevailed...... And Jacob called the name of the place 
Peniel : for, said he, I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved’ (Gen. xx. 24-30). The question 
is fairly answered. The reason of the name is given. 
Israel means, “He who striveth with God,” or ‘‘ God 
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striveth.” Peniel means, ‘‘The face of God.” Our 
candidate has given a reply which should gain him full 
marks. Unfortunately, there is another. 

*‘ And God appeared unto Jacob again, when he came 
from Paddan-aram, and blessed him. And God said 
unto him, Thy name is Jacob: thy name shall not be 
called any more Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name: 
and he called his name Israel ’’ (Gen. xxxv. 9, 10). We 
might think that this was a mere repetition of the other 
account, for Genesis has a way of repeating itself. But 
it is not so, for the locality is different. ‘‘ And Jacob 
called the name of the place where God spake with him, 
Beth-el’’ (Gen. xxxv. 15). Asa matter of fact, it required 
no naming. It was the well-known Beth-el near which 
Abraham pitched his tent (Gen. xiii. 8), the very place 
where Jacob had his dream on his way to Laban twenty 
years before (Gen. xxxi. 41), lying some fifteen miles 
north of the site of the future Jerusalem. ‘‘ And Jacob 
rose up early in the morning, and took the stone that he 
had put under his head, and set it up for a pillar, and 
poured oil upon the top of it. And he called the name of 
that place Beth-el: but the name of the city was Luz at 
the first’’ (Gen. xxviii. 18, 19). The reason for the change 
of name is again given. Beth-el means “the house of 
God,” and Jacob had said, ‘‘ How dreadful is this place! 
This is none other but the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven.” The two names Beth-el and Luz in 
conjunction sufficiently establish the identity of the 
place. For here in Gen. xxxv. 6, 7, we read: ‘‘ So Jacob 
came to Luz, which is in the land of Canaan (the same 
is Beth-el), he and all the people that were with him. 
And he built there an altar, and called the place 
El-beth-el: because there God was revealed unto him, 
when he fled from the face of his brother.” It is this 
Beth-el where the second naming as Israel is bestowed. 
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Now see what an all-true Bible does here. It makes 
God forgetful. For the narration is consecutive. Jacob 
leaves Laban (Gen. xxxii. 1), passes by Mahanaim. 
(xxxll. 2), and reaches Penuel, twenty-five miles 8.8.W. 
of it, where he is re-named Israel (xxxii. 28). There he- 
meets Esau (xxxill.). After the meeting, Esau returns to: 
Seir (xxxiii. 16), and Jacob returns to Succoth, ten miles. 
W. of Penuel, near the Jordan (xxxiii. 17). He crosses 
the Jordan and comes to Shechem, the central point of 
Palestine, where he erects an altar and calls it El-elohe- 
Israel—i.e., God, the God of Israel. The murder of the. 
Shechemites by Simeon and Levi obliges Jacob to leave 
this district (xxxiv. 830), and God commands him to go to- 
Beth-el, speaking of it by this name, observe (xxxv. 1). 
It lies to the S., a long day’s journey, some twenty-five. 
to thirty miles. Jacob builds an altar there, and calls. 
the place El-beth-el—.e., the God of the house of God 
(xxxv. 7). This is probably inaccurate. The altar would 
have this name, not the place. Indeed, immediately 
afterwards the text says so: ‘‘ And Jacob called the name: 
of the place where God spake with him [not El-beth-el 
but] Beth-el” (xxxv. 15). Between verses 7 and 15 God. 
re-names Jacob Israel (xxxv. 10). Modern criticism 
accounts for these discrepancies very easily. It says that. 
the patriarchs were legendary personages. It therefore: 
does not expect to find the stories which are told about 
them agreeing. The orthodox consider this a true his- 
tory. Let them do so; it makes God forgetful. On their 
heads be if, not on ours. 


CHapteR XXVI. 
THE ORTHODOX GOD 


frightful attributes of the orthodox Almighty—lIngersoll’s description — 
God’s death penalties—His jealousy—Injustice—And cruelty. 


Tue character that orthodoxy attributes to God is nothing 
short of frightful. To say, as Ingersoll said, that it makes 
him an almighty fiend is not going beyond the truth. 
Modern criticism, although that is not its object, is 
actually working to save his character; but orthodoxy 
rejects its help. Modern criticism declares that in bar- 
barous ages men conceived God to be barbarous like 
‘themselves. Orthodoxy says, ‘‘ Not so; the Bible is all 
true.” A ferocious God is no offence when we understand 
that it is man’s error that ascribes ferocity to him. He is 
horrible to contemplate when this ascription is declared 
‘to correspond with his true character. It is a dis- 
agreeable duty which the Bible League impose upon 
us, this setting forth of the ferocity of God—a 
duty, however, which we may not shirk. Let us 
endeavour to avoid hard words as we tell again the oft- 
fold tale. 

First, then, the God of the orthodox approves slavery 
(Ex. xxi. 2); decrees that the wife and children born in 
bondage shall belong to the master (xxi. 4), and that, if 
the bondman, who has served his six years and thus 
earned his liberty, moved by love, elects to stay with 
them, he is to go through the cruel ordeal of ear-piercing 
-and be a slave for life (xxi. 5, 6). God allows a man to 
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sell his daughter into bondage (xxi. 7). This is the God 
of the orthodox. 

Here are some of his positive commands. The death 
penalty is imposed for smiting father or mother (xxi. 15), 
and even for cursing them (Ex. xxi. 17, Lev. xx. 9); for 
stealing a man and selling him (Ex. xxi. 16); for sorcery 
(Ex. xxii. 18, Lev. xx. 27); for an unnamable crime 
(Ex. xxi. 19) ; for sacrificing toa strange god (Ex. xxii. 20) ; 
for working on the Sabbath (Ex. xxxi. 14, 15, xxxv. 2; 
Numb. xv. 36, where the offender picks up sticks); for 
sacrificing children to Molech (Lev. xx. 2); for adultery 
(Lev. xx. 10); for other sins of impurity (Lev. xx. 11-16, 
xxi. 9). This is the God of the orthodox. 

I have carefully confined myself in this list to cases 
where death is specifically mentioned. There are many 
others, where the penalty is declared to be “ cutting off.” 
It has been the custom to distinguish this ‘‘ cutting off” 
from death, and to assign to it the meaning of excommu- 
nication. I cannot see that.such an interpretation is 
possible. Look at the twentieth chapter of Leviticus. 
Down to the 16th verse the death penalty is plainly 
declared. From the 17th to the 21st verses we find a 
different phraseology. It is ‘‘ bear his iniquity ”’ (v. 17); 
*“cut off” (v. 18); ‘‘ die childless’ (v. 20). But the 
offences mentioned are precisely of the same character as 
those in the preceding verses. Surely, therefore, death 
is equally meant. 

This view is strengthened by comparing the eighteenth 
and twentieth chapters of Leviticus. The prohibitions 
in these chapters are identical, only the list of offences 
in the first of them is slightly longer than in the last. 
The difference lies in the attaching penalty of death 
being coupled directly with the offence in chap. xx., 
whereas in chap. xviii. the penalty for all of them is given 
in the 29th verse, where we read: ‘‘ For whosoever shall 
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do any of these abominations, even the souls that do them 
shall be cut off from among their people.” Clearly, then, 
if the penalty is death in the twentieth chapter, so must 
it be also death in the eighteenth. 

If this is still considered doubtful, Ex. xxxi. 14 settles 
it conclusively, for the phrases ‘‘cut off” and ‘‘ be put 
to death’’ are used as synonymous: ‘ Ye shall keep the 
Sabbath, therefore; for it is holy unto you: every one 
that profaneth it shall surely be put to death: for whoso- 
ever doeth any work therein, that soul shall be cut off 
from among his people.”’ 

So, then, we get a further list of offences punishable 
by death by God’s express command. These are the rest 
of the sins of impurity in Lev. xx. 17-21; the private 
compounding of the holy anointing oil (Ex. xxx. 88) and 
of incense (xxx. 38) ; eating of sacrificial flesh by a person 
ceremonially unclean (Lev. vii. 20, 21); eating that part 
of the fat which was ordered to be reserved for Yahveh 
(vil. 25); eating blood (vil. 27, xvi. 10, xvii. 14); killing 
an ox, lamb, or goat, without bringing it to the door of 
the tent of meeting (xvil. 4, 9); reserving a sacrifice of 
peace offerings and eating it on the third day (xix. 8) ; 
consulting wizards (xx. 6). Think of the penalty of death 
for such things as these; and this is your orthodox God! 

But the worst is to come. The son of an Israelitish 
woman blasphemed the Name, and cursed; and they 
brought him unto Moses. And they put him in ward, 
that it might be declared unto them at the mouth of the 
Lord. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying: ‘‘ Bring 
forth him that hath cursed without the camp; and let 
all that heard him lay their hands upon his head, and 
let all the congregation stone him ”’ (Lev. xxiv. 11-14). 
Here the ferocious God decrees death for a crime not 
yet on the schedule. He orders this poor wretch to be 
stoned, and then makes the law: ‘‘ And thou shalt speak 
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unto the children of Israel, saying, Whosoever curseth 
his God shall bear his sin. And he that blasphemeth 
the name of the Lord, he shall surely be put to death; 
all the congregation shall certainly stone him: as well 
the stranger, as the homeborn, when he blasphemeth 
the name of the Lord, shall be put to death ’’ (Lev. xxiv. 
15, 16). How orthodoxy can claim such a God as this 
passes my comprehension. One would expect enlightened 
men to be only too anxious to bury the shame of their 
ancestors who conceived or accepted such a monster. 
Instead of which the orthodox appear to glory in that 
shame. 


But, someone may say, blaspheming God’s name is 
forbidden in the third Commandment. This, I know, is 
& prevailing impression. It is, however, a mistake, as I 
now proceed to show :— 

‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 

vain.” 

The Hebrew word translated ‘‘ in vain”’ has in it three 
ideas—the ideas, namely, of evil, of deceit, and of nothing- 
ness. It is the exclusion of the first two of these ideas 
and the dwelling only upon the last that has led to the 
supposition that the Commandment refers to speaking 
lightly of God. It means, on the contrary, this: God is 
very holy, therefore do not invoke his name evilly, 
deceitfully, idly. When you take it upon your lips let 
it be done righteously, truly, with due consideration of 
the solemnity that befits an oath sworn before the Most 
High. Preachers naturally, and quite fairly, allow 
themselves considerable licence, and they commonly 
extend the Commandment to include that ordinary light 
use of the name of God which we call swearing. We 
cannot blame them for the attempt to check an ugly 


custom by affixing to it a stigma derived from Scripture. 
Oo 
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But close scrutiny will show us that the Commandment 
cannot really bear this interpretation. 

It is the third of a series of four, whose import may be 
shortly summarised thus: I am Yahveh thy God ; jealous, 
so that I will punish those who worship other gods, 
merciful to those that love me. My name is holy, and 
when I am solemnly invoked it must be with intention 
to carry out the vow made in my name. And as my name 
is holy, sois my Sabbath. Neither must be profaned. 
The Jews, as Dr. Taylor, the author of Jewish Fathers, 
remarks, classed false-swearing and profanation of the 
name together. They were too much afraid of Yahveh to 
take his name lightly upon their lips, and considered it so 
holy that it must be only hinted at. In speaking he was 
never ‘‘ Yahveh,’ but always ‘‘ the Lord.” As for jesting 
with the name, they would never have dared to do it. 

_ But this is only assertion. For proof, let us pursue 
our old plan and consult the marginal references to the 
third Commandment. The first is to Lev. xix. 12 :— 

‘‘ And ye shall not swear by my name falsely, so that 
thou profane the name of thy God: I am the Lord.” 

And we are told to compare Matt. v. 34, 35, and 
James v. 12. 

‘* But I say unto you, Swear not at all; neither by the 
heaven, for it is the throne of God; nor by the earth, for 
it is the footstool of his feet; nor by Jerusalem, for it is 
the city of the great King. Neither shalt thou swear by 
thy head, for thou canst not make one hair white or 
black. But let your speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay; and 
whatsoever 1s more than these is of the evil one”’ (Matt. 
v. 84-37). 

** But above all things, my brethren, swear not, neither 
by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor by any other oath: 
but let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay; that ye fall 
not under judgment’’ (James v. 12). 
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These are all the marginal references to the Command- 
ment itself, and they all refer to solemn swearing and 
not to light use of the name of God. Matt. v. 38 makes 
this very plain: ‘‘ Again, ye have heard that it was said 
to them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths.” Christ’s 
argument is that we should cease to take oaths, and thus 
avoid the danger of being forsworn. The swearing spoken 
of is all of the most solemn kind. 

But we will not rest upon this alone. The references 
to Lev. xix. 12, and all others that these involve, shall 
also be traced. Let us see what is meant by the words, 
‘‘ profane the name of thy God.”” We are referred first 
to Lev. xviii. 21, where the same words occur, and against 
_ them we find several new references. Lev. xviii. 21 itself 
and Lev. xx. 3, the first of the new passages, use them in 
conjunction with the worship of Molech; in Lev. xxi. 6 
in connection with sacrifices to God and the holiness 
incumbent on those who offer them ; in Lev. xxii. 2 with 
the priestly office and sacrifice ; in Lev. xxii. 82 with the 
same; in Hzek. xxxvi. 20-23, which is illustrated by 
Is. li. 5, the profanation comes by idolatry; in Mal. i. 12 
by the offering of blemished victims; and in Ezek. 
xxl. 6 by laxity of priestly conduct and neglect of Sab- 
baths. There is not a trace in all this of ordinary pro- 
fanity in speech. It is conclusively proved that the third 
Commandment refers to solemn swearing, and to nothing 
else. Its whole point is that the name of Yahveh is very 
holy, and that vows must be made not rashly or incon- 
siderately, still less deceitfully and wickedly, or condign 
punishment will follow. Equally guilty is the taker of a 
deceitful oath, and the taker and breaker of a rash one. 

This touchiness of God for his honour and his name 
is such an ungodlike attribute. ‘‘ For mine own sake, 
for mine own sake, will I do it ; for how should my name | 
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be profaned ? and my glory will I not give to another ”’ 
(Is. xlviii. 11). ‘‘ Iam the Lord; that is my name: and 
my glory will I not give to another, neither my praise 
unto graven images” (Is. xlii. 8). ‘‘ But I wrought for 
my name’s sake, that it should not be profaned in the 
sight of the nations, among whom they were, in whose 
sight I made myself known unto them, in bringing them 
forth out of the land of Egypt” (Ezek. xx. 9). 

And this touchiness leads to injustice. Now, if there 
is one quality which stands out pre-eminent in civilised 
man, it is the sense of justice. The bare notion of injus- 
tice stirs us to our heart’s core. And the God of the 
earlier part of the Old Testament is frequently unjust. 
We need hardly cite examples, yet perhaps it is better to 
do so. Take, then, the case of the men of Beth-shemesh 
smitten for looking at—as the translation should be 
instead of ‘‘ into ’’—the ark (1 Sam. vi. 19). How many 
were killed is not very clear—fifty thousand and seventy, 
the Authorised Version says ; but if it was only seventy, 
as is perhaps more probable, it was grossly unjust. 
Almost worse was the striking dead of Uzza for his well- 
meaning attempt to save the ark from falling (1 Chron. 
xill. 10, 2 Sam. vi. 7). Worst of all is the case of the 
often-quoted numbering by David, where, because God was 
angry with Israel (2 Sam. xxiv. 1), he moved David to 
number Israel, and then counted this a sin, and destroyed 
70,000 by a pestilence (v. 15). 

To civilised man such a God is utterly abhorrent. For 
this is no temporary mood of Yahveh. He hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart in order to inflict the plagues (Ex. iv. 21, 
x. 1); Eli’s sons “‘ hearkened not unto the voice of their 
father, because the Lord would slay them” (1 Sam. 11.25) ; 
‘it was of the Lord to harden their [the heathen 
nations’ | hearts, to come against Israel in battle, that he 
might utterly destroy them ” (Josh. xi. 20); ‘“‘ but Sihon 
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king of Heshbon would not let us pass by him: for the 
Lord thy God hardened his spirit, and made his heart 
obstinate that he might deliver him into thy hand” 
(Deut. ii. 30). Isaiah receives a command from God 
himself to ‘“‘ make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; but they see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and turn again and be healed’’ (Is. vi. 10). 
And §St. Paul quotes with approval (Rom. ix. 17) from 
Ex. 1x. 16 : “‘ But in very deed for this cause have I made 
thee [Pharaoh] to stand, for to shew thee my power, and 
that my name may be declared throughout all the earth.” 

Can any motive be lower? Self-glorification is declared 
to be God’s motive, and the declaration is made by 
himself. No wonder that Moses addresses him in terms 
of flattery : ‘‘ What God is there in heaven or in earth 
that can do according to thy works, and according to thy 
mighty acts?’’ (Deut. iii. 24). No wonder that he appeals 
to his amour propre, and does not appeal in vain: 
‘* Wherefore should the Egyptians speak, saying, For 
evil did he bring them [the Israelites] forth, to slay 
them in the mountains, and to consume them from the 
face of the earth? Turn from thy fierce wrath, and 
repent of this evil against thy people”’ (Ex. xxxii. 12)...... 
“‘and the Lord repented of the evil which he said he 
would do unto his people” (v.14). And again: ‘“‘ And 
Moses said unto the Lord, Then the Egyptians shall 
hear it; for thou broughtest up this people in thy might 
from among them ; and they will tell it to the inhabitants 
of this land...... Now, if thou shalt kill this people as one 
man, then the nations which have heard the fame of 
thee will speak, saying, Because the Lord was not able 
to bring this people into the land which he sware unto 
them, therefore he hath slain them in the wilderness ”’ 
(Num. xiv. 18-16); and the artfully-couched address is 
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again successful. Not only is Yahveh’s vanity thus 
played upon by another. He is made to express this 
low motive himself :— 

‘*T said, I would scatter them afar, 

I would make the remembrance of them to cease 
from among men : 

Were it not that I feared the provocation of the 
enemy, 

Lest their adversaries should misdeem, 

Lest they should say, Our hand is exalted, 

And the Lord hath not done all this’’ (Deut. xxxii. 
26, 27). 

Oh, what a pitiful God! And the Bible League cling 
to him. They will not let us purge him of these mean- 
nesses, which do not belong to God, but have been 
foisted upon him by man. 

His cruelty is revolting. ‘‘ And thine eye shall not 
pity: life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot’’ (Deut. xix. 21). 


CuarpTeR XXVII. 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY AND 
BUDDHISM 


The preachings of Gautama—Pity—Sympathy —Love—Destruction of 
life forbidden—Yahveh’s bloodthirsty commands—Yahveh’s jealousy 
of rivals—A man-made God. 


Berore considering Yahveh’s cruelty inculcated to 
man, I pause to remind my readers of that Aryan 
heritage that they have so carelessly bartered for the 
red pottage of a Semitic religion, red in pre-Christian 
days with the blood of bulls and goats, red with the 
blood of men in later times. Some hundred years or so 
before the Book of Deuteronomy was drafted by Ezra and 
his followers, Gautama the Buddha was preaching in the 
valley of the Ganges. Let me ask you to read again the 
Deuteronomic verse just quoted, and then listen to the 
words of him whom his disciples reverently called the 
Blessed One :— 

‘‘And he [the pious recluse, generally called ‘‘ the 
mendicant’’] lets his mind pervade one quarter of the 
world with thoughts of Love, and so the second, and so 
the third, and so the fourth. And thus the whole wide 
world, above, below, around, and everywhere, does he 
continue to pervade with heart of Love, far-reaching, 
grown great, and beyond measure. 

*‘ Just, Vasettha, as a mighty trumpeter makes himself 
heard—and that without difficulty—in all the four 
directions; even so of all things that have shape or 
life, there is not one that he passes by, or leaves aside, 
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but regards them all with mind set free, and deep-felt 
Love. 

‘‘And he lets his mind pervade one quarter of the 
world with thoughts of Pity [look at Deuteronomy 
again !], and so the second, and so the third, and so 
the fourth. And thus the whole wide world, above, 
below, around, and everywhere, does he continue to 
pervade with heart of Pity, far-reaching, grown great, 
and beyond measure. 

‘‘ Just, Vasettha, as a mighty trumpeter makes himself 
heard—and that without difficulty—in all the four 
directions; even so of all things that have shape or 
life, there is not one that he passes by or leaves aside, 
but regards them all with mind set free, and deep-felt 
Pity. 

‘And he lets his mind pervade one quarter of the 
world with thoughts of Sympathy [= joy, in purity of 
mind], and so the second, and so the third, and so the 
fourth. And thus the whole wide world, above, below, 
around, and everywhere, does he continue to pervade 
with heart of Sympathy, far-reaching, grown great, and 
beyond measure. 

*‘ Just, Vasettha, as a mighty trumpeter makes himself 
heard—and that without difficulty—in all the four 
directions; even so of all things that have shape or 
life, there is not one that he passes by or leaves aside, 
but regards them all with mind set free, and deep-felt 
Sympathy. 

‘‘And he lets his mind pervade one quarter of the 
world with thoughts of Equanimity [= serenity, self- 
mastery], and so the second, and so the third, and so 
the fourth. And thus the whole wide world, above, 
below, around, and everywhere, does he continue to 
pervade with heart of Equanimity, far-reaching, grown 
great, and beyond measure. 
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‘“‘ Just, Vasettha, as a mighty trumpeter makes himself 
heard—and that without difficulty—in all the four 
directions; even so of all things that have shape or 
life, there is not one that he passes by or leaves aside, 
but regards them all with mind set free, and deep-felt 
Equanimity.”? 

Sweetly falls on our ear the cadence of the Eastern 
speech, designed with its leisurely repetition for com- 
mittal to memory. Our love and pity are to extend 
throughout the world, to embrace the meanest thing that 
lives, to include our enemies. This was the teaching of 
the Buddha in the fifth century before Christ. The scope 
of these four meditations, together with a fifth, is made 
plain in Professor Rhys Davids’s Buddhism, where he 
appears to quote from Hardy, Hastern Monachism, 
p. 243 :— 

‘* There are five principal kinds of meditation, which in 
Buddhism takes the place of prayer. The first is called 
‘ Metta-bhavana,’ or meditation on LOVE, in which the 
monk thinks of all beings, and longs for happiness for 
each. Firstly, thinking how happy he himself could be 
if free from all sorrow, anger, and evil desire, he is then 
to wish for the same happiness for others; and, lastly, to 
_ long for the welfare of his foes. Remembering their good 
actions only, and that in some former birth his enemy 
may have been his father or his friend, he must endeavour 
in all earnestness and truth to desire for him all the good 
he would seek for himself. 

“The second meditation is ‘Karuna-bhavana,’ or 
meditation on PITY, in which the mendicant is to think 
of all beings in distress, to realise as far as he can their 
unhappy state, and thus awaken the sentiment of pity, 
or sorrow for the sorrow of others. 


1 Extracted from Dialogues of the Buddha, pp. 317, 318. T. W. 
Rhys Davids (1899). 
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‘The third meditation is ‘Mudita-bhavana,’ or the 
meditation on JOY, the converse of the last, in which 
he is to think of the gladness and prosperity of others, 
and to rejoice in their joy. 

‘‘The fourth is ‘ Asubha-bhavana,’ the meditation on 
IMPURITY, in which the mendicant thinks of the vile- 
ness of the body, and of the horrors of disease and cor- 
ruption; how it passes away like the foam of the sea, 
and how by the continued repetition of birth and death 
mortals become subject to continual sorrow. 

‘‘The fifth is ‘ Upeksha-bhavana,’ the meditation on 
SERENITY, wherein the mendicant thinks of all things 
that worldly men hold good or bad; power and oppres- 
sion, love and hate, riches and want, fame and contempt, 
youth and beauty, decrepitude and disease, and regards 
them all with fixed indifference, with utter calmness and 
serenity of mind.” 

Read again the verse from Deuteronomy :— 

‘* And thine eye shall not pity: life shall go for life, 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot”’ ; 
and then read this from the Dhamma-pada, or Scripture 


Verses :— 

‘¢ For never in this world does hatred cease by hatred ; 
Hatred ceases by love; this is always its nature. 
As the bee—injuring not 
The flower, its colour or scent— 
Flies away taking the nectar ; 
So let the wise man dwell upon the earth. 
Not where others fail, or do or leave undone, 
The wise should notice what himself has done or left undone. 
Let us live happily, then, not hating those who hate us! 
Let us live free from hatred among men who hate ! 
Let us live happily, then, free from care among the busy ! 

- Let us dwell free from yearning among men who are anxious! 
Let & man overcome anger by kindness, evil by good ; 
Let him conquer the stingy by a gift, the liar by truth.’’) 


1 Rhys Davids’s Buddhism, pp. 128-130. 
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And consider this precept from the Dhammika Sutta 
(Sir Coomara Swamy’s translation, quoted at p. 188 of 
Buddhism) :— 

‘‘Let him [a disciple] not destroy, or cause to be 
destroyed, any life at all, or sanction the acts of those 
who do so. Let him refrain from even hurting any 
creature, both those that are strong and those that 
tremble in the world.”’ 

Consider this, I say, and now let us go back to Yahveh’s 
cruelty. 


The Midianite slaughter is happily accounted by 
modern criticism untrue, but hear God’s own directions : 
‘* When thou drawest nigh unto a city to fight against 1t, 
then proclaim peace unto it. And it shall be, if it make 
the answer of peace, and open unto thee, then it shall be, 
that all the people that is found therein shall become 
tributary [i.e., subject to taskwork]| unto thee, and shall 
serve thee. And if it will make no peace with thee, but 
will make war against thee, then thou shalt besiege it : 
and when the Lord thy God delivereth it into thine hand, 
thou shalt smite every male thereof with the edge of the 
sword : but the women, and the little ones, and the cattle, 
and all that is in the city, even all the spoil thereof, shalt 
thou take for a prey unto thyself ; and thou shalt eat the 
spoil of thine enemies which the Lord thy God hath 
given thee. Thus shalt thou do unto all the cities which 
are very far off from thee, which are not of the cities of 
these nations. But of the cities of these peoples, which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance, thou 
shalt save alive nothing that breatheth: but thou shalt 
utterly destroy them ; the Hittite, and the Amorite, the 
Canaanite, and the Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebu- 
site; as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee: that 
they teach you not to do after all their abominations, 
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which they have done unto their gods; so should ye sin 
against the Lord your God ” (Deut. xx. 10-18). 

Can anything be worse than this? The best that dis- 
tant tribes can hope for is slavery. The worst—oh! how 
can such unspeakable horrors be connected with the name 
of God? And it is all because he is a jealous God who 
tolerates no rivals. In this passage it does not come out 
so plainly, but the whole pre-exilic view of God enforced 
by the Bible ad nauseam is that goodness consists in wor- 
shipping Yahveh, and badness in worshipping other gods. 
Morality only comes in by the way. It was not the par- 
ticular sin that led to the destruction of Sodom. It was 
the fact that this sin was characteristic of heathen wor- 
ship. The prohibitions we lately considered in Lev. xviii. 
have the same meaning. It is not a question of marriage 
laws; it is because these acts were committed as part of 
the ceremonial of religious worship. Yahveh’s worship 
was a@ greatly purified one. It had not yet put away 
sacrifices, but it had put away the abominations of the 
surrounding tribes. Again let me draw attention to the 
cardinal point; religion—by which I always mean in this 
connection a sacrificial religion—has no necessary rela- 
tion to morality. 

That the Jewish religion was pure and hated impurity 
was an accident. It happened to be so owing to causes 
which we are unable to determine. Whether it hated 
the other religions first, and therefore hated their 
impurity, or whether it hated the impurity first, and 
therefore hated the religions that practised it, we cannot 
tell. Ifa theory has to be formulated, perhaps as good 
@ one as any is this: Israel was a warlike race, deter- 
mined on conquest. In the name of their God Yahveh 
they advanced, bent on extermination, which, however, 
they could not entirely carry out. Yahveh was their 
King and Captain, his worship their rallying point. It 
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had to be distinguished from the very similar worship 
of the other Canaanite Gods. It might enter into the 
thoughts of a master-mind that, if this worship was 
purged of the abominable rites, it would thus be 
separated and made distinct. Henceforth ‘‘ Yahveh and 
purity”? would be the cry. No more for Israel the 
abominations of Ammonitish Molech, of Moabitish 
Chemosh, of Zidonian Ashtoreth. Impurity was bad 
because it was identified with these, just as sacrifice of 
children was wrong for the same reason. This is the 
Old Testament view. Yahveh did not hate impurity as 
such. The complacency with which the most filthy 
stories are told shows that. He only hated impurity 
because it was connected with the worship of his rivals. 

The orthodox are his apologists, and they are defending 
a figment of man’s imagination. Very precious is Yahveh 
to us historically. We see early ideas of God as they 
arose in the Semitic mind; hideous, barbarous ideas in 
early stages, softening later as civilisation made progress. 
The early Yahveh is a monster, the later Yahveh has 
many lovable traits; to those who have put away hell 
the latest Yahveh of the Christian is an altogether 
adorable and worshipful Being. Unhappily, itis not our 
task in this book to dwell upon God’s perfections. We 
have to do with the Yahveh of mixed character, some- 
times merciful, sometimes brutal; and we can only hope 
to show that he never existed, except in man’s imagina- 
tion, by bringing forward his worst side. Let it once 
for all be thankfully acknowledged that he has another 
and an entirely adorable side, as a God of mercy, 
compassion, long suffering, and loving kindness. 

To an evolutionist the evolution of God is the plainest 
of plain truths. I have said it before and I say it again, 
Man makes God in his own image. The most super- 
ficial comparison of religions demonstrates this. Little 
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by little, as he advances in civilisation, he abandons 
those primitive ideas of God which are now seen to 
dishonour him—his vengefulness, his cruelty, his love of 
the sweet savour of burnt sacrifice, his craving for 
adulation, his jealous hatred of compeers, his making of 
men whom he knows will suffer eternal pains. Educated 
minds of the twentieth century cannot tolerate beliefs 
such as these. But the Bible League cling to the old 
superannuated quod wbigue, quod abomnibus. What man 
thought of God in the times of Judas Maccabeus, of 
Ezra, of David, of Moses, of Abraham, is by them 
regarded as true because it happens to find itself 
recorded in the Bible. Good heavens! Imagine theology 
calling itself a science on these terms. It would be a 
very real science if it limited its operations to tracing the 
conception of God in men’s minds—a conception which 
varies from age toage. When Voltaire said that, if there 
was no God, men would have invented him, he made 
a very deep and true remark. No doubt the further 
thought was in his Deistic mind: Why, having a God 
already, have men invented such an extraordinary one? 
Surely the great Unknowable that lies behind what we 
can observe or imagine, the Power of which we see 
expressed in leaf and blade, in flower and fruit, in bird 
and beast, in the miracles of life and reproduction, in 
the regulated course of suns and worlds, should be 
sufficient for us! 

But no! Man, with his never-resting inquisitiveness, 
must know all about it. Though on every side he is met 
by an impenetrable wall which his knowledge cannot 
pass, he yet has the audacity to think that he can 
comprehend God. Really, what a ridiculous creature he 
is! He has a talent for using things, and yet he knows 
nothing about them. He works marvels with electricity, 
and has no conception what it is. Why cannot he use 
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God on the same terms—be content with the good that 
he gets from him, and not delude himself into thinking 
that anything can be known about it? All man’s know- 
ledge is relative, relational. He knows that water falls, 
and sees that it has energy, and harnesses it to his work. 
But why it falls he does not know. It is tending to the 
centre of the earth under the influence of gravitation, 
he will tell you. Mighty fine words and perfectly true, 
but why? Why? oh, because everything attracts every- 
thing else. And why that? Because it is a law of 
nature. Ah! to that we come at last. It does because 
it does. No reason possible to be found in the last 
resort. Say, then, it is so because God wills it. Will 
not that satisfy pious minds? I cannot say so myself, 
because I cannot conceive God as willing. An Agnostic 
is a humble individual, who is content to acknowledge his 
ignorance. He does not know anything about God. 
A Determinist, moreover, rejects the popular idea of will. 
Will is to him a choice, the result of previous causes. 
For him to say that God, who must necessarily be the 
First Cause, is influenced by the result of previous 
causes has simply no meaning. 


CHapter XXVIII. 
THE CONFLICT OF SECTS 


The Eastern and Western Churches disagree—Christianity not the only 
revealed religion—Islam claims a revelation also—The purity of 
Buddhism—The false interpretation of the Bible by the Bible League 
—Evolution of mercy—Sacrifices no longer required—The God wor- 
shipped by the Bible League. 


Ir is urged by the Bible League, We have a revelation. 
And what has your revelation done, we ask? It has 
split your believers in it into a variety of sects who hate 
each other. Your revelation cannot tell us for certain 
whether the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father or 
from the Father and the Son, whether the Father is of 
the same nature as, or of like nature with, the Son. 
One would not think it mattered, but it mattered so 
much that a difference of opinion on these subjects 
rent apart the Eastern and the Western Churches. 
Homoousios (same-natured), cried one party; homoiousios 
(like-natured), retorted the other; and the Westerns 
added the filzoque to the creed. So that the wits of the 
period jested at the quarrels of the Churches, and declared 
that the schism was due to a letter and a word. We 
know not to which of them to go for the truth. Each 
says it has it, each declares that outside its own pale 
everybody will be damned. How can you ask us to 
believe your revelation when this is the state of things? 

And then Christianity is not the only religion in the 
world. It is not even the predominant religion if you 
count numbers; and, though it happens to be the religion 
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of civilisation, I never heard that God saves a man 
because he is civilised. Islam claims a revelation as 
well as Christianity. Perhaps it is a truer one than 
yours. It is not so full of absurdities. It rejects all the 
complication of Three in One, and has not inaptly been 
styled the Eastern Reformation. It is not to my mind, 
not because it 1s connected with unprogressive races, but 
because, like Christianity, it has waded through blood. 
I declare myself on the side of the great religion of the 
Kiast, which has no revelation, which knows nothing of 
God, which never persecuted, which has its foundation 
in love to man and finds its consummation in a life of 
purity on earth. For Buddhism there are no pleasures 
of heaven, no pains of hell. But virtue is, in the best 
sense, its own reward. The man who lives well lives 
happily, may even attain to such entrancing happiness 
that it must be realised to be conceived. Afterwards 
comes eternal sleep. The man who lives badly will be 
born again and go through another life of suffering after 
the present one, and yet another and yet another, so 
long as he continues in his wrong-doing. 

Of course, the Buddhist creed must be modified to 
meet modern requirements. It preceded Christianity by 
500 years, and Evolution bids us accept no religion as 
final. Buddhism itself had to receive some former 
beliefs, notably that of re-birth. We cannot accept that. 
We believe that ‘‘ that which befalleth the sons of man 
befalleth beasts; even one thing befalleth them: as the 
one dieth, so dieth the other; yea they have all one 
breath ; and man hath no pre-eminence above the beasts : 
for all is vanity. All go unto one place; all are of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again. Who knoweth the 
spirit of man whether it goeth upward, and the spirit of 
the beast, whether it goeth downward to the earth?” 
(Eccles. ili. 19-21). We know this much, in the midst 
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of our ignorance, that the tree of life is one, that man 
has organic relationship, nearer or farther, with the 
beasts of the earth and the lowliest things thatlive. He 
has just as much or just as little soul as they have, just 
as much and just as little hope of immortality. Not, 
therefore, do we adopt the Preacher’s Horatian maxim 
that “there is nothing better for a man than that he 
should eat and drink, and make his soul enjoy good in 
his labour” (Eccles. ii. 24); nor would I 
“‘ Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 

And wine unto the bitter in soul: 

Let him drink and forget his poverty, 

And remember his misery no more” (Prov. xxxi.6,7). 

Buddhism points a better way than that. While not 
undervaluing the satisfactions of the body, it rates kind- 
ness higher. ‘‘ Be pure then, and kind,” says Rhys 
Davids in his summing-up of what Buddhism teaches, 
“‘not lazy in thought. Be awake, shake off your delu- 
sions, and enter resolutely on the ‘ Path’ which will lead 
you away from these restless, tossing waves of the ocean 
of life; the Path to the Joy and Rest of the Nirvana of 
Wisdom and Goodness and Peace!’ 

I fairly tell the Bible League I do not like their God. 
He is superannuated. He is out of date. And what 
I like almost less is their interpretation of the Bible. 
Assuming it to be all true, they turn it into nonsense. I 
welcome its contradictions. They are the proof of its 
being the expression of men’s varying moods. They 
show us people doing just what they are doing now, 
feeling their way, laying down hypotheses, throwing out 
suggestions and anon combatting them and correcting 
them. What a grand thing it was when, into the midst 
of a congregation satisfied with ceremonial and killing, 


1 Buddhism, p. 105. (London, 1894: 8.P.C.K.) 
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the Prophet hurled as from God those burning words, 
‘*T desire mercy and not sacrifice’ (Hos. vi. 6)! From 
that day advance was possible. Not that this was a new 
idea. ‘‘ There is no new thing under the sun ”’ (Eccles. 
1.9). The friendly fatherhood of God was an early con- 
ception of the Semitic races. The sacrificial banquets 
were acts of communion with him, and were freely open 
to all partakers who came in a condition of ceremonial 
cleanness. Mercy, or kindness, had always been tacitly 
acknowledged as involved in the relation between God 
and his worshippers. Only the prophet makes a some- 
what novel application of the word. He seems to lay 
stress, not on the sentiments of God towards his people, 
but on their sentiments towards him and towards each 
other. They are bidden to act as beseems sons of one 
Father, and therefore brethren. It is the first time that 
we find clearly expressed the idea afterwards more com- 
pletely developed by Jesus. | 
And, from the day of the sounding of this prophetic 
message, sacrifice, which had hitherto been the principal 
thing, was relegated to a second place. This message 
did not teach that God wanted mercy with the sacrifice, 
but instead of it. This is a higher religion evolving 
from the lower. Sacrifices, indeed, did not at once 
cease. Old custom and priestly influence prevented 
that. The two ideas of mercy and sacrifice could even 
stand side by side without their incongruity becoming 
apparent, for mercy towards the sacrificed animal had 
not yet entered men’s thoughts. This we see very 
plainly in the post-exilic 51st Psalm :-— 
‘For thou delightest not in sacrifice ; else would I give it: 

Thou hast no pleasure in burnt offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 

A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 

despise ’’ (Ps. li. 16, 17). 
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And immediately afterwards :— 
‘¢ Then shalt thou delight in the sacrifices of righteous- 
ness, in burnt offering and whole burnt offering: 
Then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar” 
(verse 19). | 

The incongruity of these two passages is glaring and 
yet unperceived. Between the two citations the Psalmist 
speaks of building the walls of Jerusalem. This arouses 
the old ideas. Zion is not Zion without its temple and 
sacrifices. And so, after the higher view that the sacri- 
fices of God are a broken spirit, he falls back to the lower 
one of sacrifice being in itself pleasing to God; the 
lower, and even the lowest. For, observe that verse 19 
mentions, indeed insists upon, ‘‘ whole burnt offering.”’ 
This was not the sacrificial communion of the people 
with their God, in which they ate with him and were 
strengthened and refreshed, the God taking his share 
and the people theirs. No! this was an act of atone- 
ment, in which the bullock was wholly consumed upon 
the altar, while the Lord enjoyed the ‘‘ sweet savour ”’ 
of the burning flesh (Lev. i. 8-9). How our minds 
revolt from such a conception at this day! The gross- 
ness of it disgusts us. Yet nothing is more strongly 
insisted upon in the Bible. Over and over, notably in 
the opening chapters of Leviticus, we come upon the 
words: ‘It is a burnt offering, an offering made by fire, 
of a sweet savour unto the Lord.” 

We are not disgusted in the same way with the 
slaughter at the Passovers of Hezekiah and Josiah. 
Though the Passover was in a sense propitiatory in 
reference to its origin, being a mute appeal against God’s 
vengeance, that was not the way in which it was properly 
regarded. Its name in the New Testament, simply ‘‘ The 
Feast,” may serve to remind us of this. The Passover, 
at any rate on these great occasions, was kept in a 
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rollicking, roystering spirit (2 Chron. xxx. 21). At 
Hezekiah’s Passover many of the participants were not 
even ceremonially clean (verse 18). God was here in one 
of his good-natured moods, and he overlooked strict com- 
pliance with the law (verse 20). Asa matter of fact, the 
law was not yet promulgated—opponents of modern criti- 
cism will not admit this—for it was not ‘‘ found ’’—1.¢., put 
together and codified—till Josiah’s time. It is very inte- 
resting this glimpse that we get into the life of the 
people at Hezekiah’s Passover, with its eating, and 
drinking we may be sure, though it is not mentioned, 
and singing, and happy-go-lucky enjoyment. The 
slaughter is only a necessary incident of the proceedings. 
Animal food was required, and that involves butchery. 
In these days we put the shambles out of sight. In 
those, the killing being part of the religious observance, 
it is paraded. I can never read without a shudder of 
Solomon’s 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep (1 Kings 
vill. 68, 2 Chron. vii. 5), surely the greatest thing in the 
way of sacrifice ever done on this earth. Still, here 
again, nauseous as it is to contemplate the rivers of blood 
that must have flowed in public, the chief part of the 
flesh was consumed by men who went away ‘‘ joyful and 
glad of heart,’ or better, as in the Authorised Version, 
‘* glad and merry in heart.’’ We can sympathise with 
this religious joy and feasting. 

But when we turn to the ‘‘ whole burnt offering,” to 
that which had the double purpose of atonement for man 
and gratification to the nostrils of God, a sacrifice of 
which man must eat no part at all, our attitude of mind 
changes. We have nothing but loathing for the cruel 
and senseless outpouring of blood supposed to be ordered 
by God himself. We are here in the savage region of 
primitive superstition. Cruel man has made a cruel 
God. This is the God that ordered the horses to be 
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houghed (Josh. xi. 6), a plan which his favourite David 
afterwards followed (2 Sam. viii. 4); that exempted from 
punishment a master whose slave died in consequence of 
being flogged because ‘‘ he is his money” (Ex. xxi. 21). 
This is the God who hardened the hearts of the allied 
heathen nations ‘‘ that he might utterly destroy them ” 
(Josh. xi. 20). This is Yahveh, who has made ‘‘every- 
thing for its own end: Yea, even the wicked for the day 
of evil’’ (Prov. xvi. 4). This is the God that the Bible 
League wish to keep, must keep if the Bible is all true, 
but whom I repudiate and execrate. 

It must be apparent to every fair-minded person, who 
reads his Bible attentively and elucidates it by help of 
the many excellent books dealing with Jewish history 
and thought, that the Bible League have taken up 
an impossible position. I cannot help thinking they 
must, in their heart of hearts, come to this conclusion 
themselves. Sometimes a simple question brings home 
to a man that which pages of argument fail to convince 
him of. ‘‘ Now, do you,” said the admirable Bishop of 
London not long ago to a gathering of working men— 
‘‘do you really put five shillings on a horse to improve 
the breed?’”’ So I ask the Bible League here: ‘‘ Do you 
really worship a God who commands the hamstringing 
of horses?”’ I want you to tell me whether Josh xi. 6 
is historically true. You cannot shuffle here. When we 
try to get an answer from you about God’s dealings with 
men, you do shufile, for you always have the excuse that 
man’s exceeding sinfulness warrants any kind of severity. 
Well, what do you say to this about the horses? I say 
that Joshua never received any such order from God, 
but that he carried on the policy of Moses and got credit 
for his actions with the people by telling them that he 
was obeying God’s command. 

This speaking of God to man was throughout a pious 
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fraud in the majority of cases. No doubt there were 
some occasions of genuine hallucination. We can easily 
believe (1 Sam. iii.) and of Isaiah’s Vision (Is. vi.); 
this in the narratives, for instance, of the infant Samuel 
but it is absurd to suppose that God communicated to 
Moses the particulars of the tabernacle and its furniture, 
as detailed at length in the 25th and subsequent chapters 
of Exodus, or that he actually gave David the plans of 
Solomon’s temple made by himself. It sadly interferes 
with narrative and argument to be quoting every 
moment. But readers are lazy—I am myself—and the 
passage I am about to refer to is so remarkable that it 
must be set down here: ‘‘ All this’’—viz., the plans of 
the temple and its accessories—‘ said David, have I been 
made to understand in writing from the hand of the 
Lord, even all the works of this pattern’? (1 Chron. 
xxvill. 19). I am almost tempted to ask the Bible 
League a second question, and say, Do you believe that ? 


CHapreR XXIX. 
CONTINUED HISTORICAL CONTRADICTIONS 


In the Old Testament—In the New—Desire of St. Matthew to fulfil 
prophecies—Leads him to error—St. Luke more trustworthy—The 
flight into Egypt a myth—St. Luke’s strange ignorance of Jewish law. 


Ir is unnecessary to enter at length into the historical 
contradictions of the Kings and Chronicles. Some have 
been pointed out. I will add one more and leave that 
subject. Bible readers will remember that the dates of 
accession of the kings of Israel are determined by reference 
to the year of reign of the contemporary kings of Judah. 
Fix then first in your mind these facts which follow: 
Jotham, son of Uzziah king of Judah, became his regent 
about B.c. 751, and succeeded to the throne as sole ruler 
about 786, dying the following year 785, and being 
succeeded in his turn by his son Ahaz. Ussher’s chro- 
nology is different. He does not date the regency, and 
makes the year of Jotham’s accession 758 and that of 
Ahaz 742. It does not matter which chronology is 
adopted. Indeed, the contradiction we are about to point 
out is independent of dates, only to some people dates 
make the thing clearer. The central point is that 
Jotham, king of Judah, dies and is succeeded by his son 
Ahaz, and the sacred writer is going to tell us in what 
year king Hoshea of Israel came to the throne. 

‘‘ And Hoshea the son of Elah made a conspiracy 
against Pekah the son of Remaliah, and smote him, and 
slew him, and reigned in his stead, in the twentieth year 
of Jotham the son of Uzziah”’ (2 Kings xv. 80). 
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‘‘In the twelfth year of Ahaz king of Judah began 
Hoshea the son of Elah to reign in Samaria over Israel” 
(2 Kings xvii. 1). 

Let the Bible League tell us what year it was. Asa 
matter of fact, we know the date approximately from the 
Assyrian records. Samaria fell in 722, and Hoshea 
began to reign not less than eight and not more than 
twelve years before that event—.ec., between 784 and 780.1 
Ussher’s twelfth year of Ahaz gives 780 correctly enough, 
but what can we make of that twentieth year of Jotham ? 
Counting the regency, Jotham was only sixteen years 
at the head of affairs. Moreover, Hoshea came to the 
throne either in the reign of Jotham or in that of Ahaz. 
To take a contemporary instance: the same event could 
not have taken place in the reigns both of Victoria and 
Edward. 


It is time to go back to the New Testament, to the 
infancy of Jesus. Matthew’s fanciful interpretation of 
prophecies has often been commented upon. We will do 
no more than just glance at them. The first is :— 

‘Behold, the virgin shall be with child, and shall 

bring forth a son, 
And they shall call his name Immanuel.” 

This, quoted from Is. vii. 14, refers to the time imme- 
diately following its delivery, and to nothing else. 

The application of the prophecy about Bethlehem 
(Matt. 11. 6), quoted from Mic. v. 2, is found in Mic. v. 5. 
The man that was to come out of Bethlehem to be a 
governor and shepherd of Israel has his epoch fixed in 
days when Assyria was still a nation. 

The son called out of Egypt (Matt. 1.15) applied to 
Jesus is still more far-fetched. On reference to Hos. xi. 1, 


1 The dates are from Canon Driver's “Isaiah : His Ltfe and Times.” 
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from which it is cited, it is seen to refer to the Exodus :— 
‘** When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called 
my son out of Egypt.” 

Rachel weeping for her children (Matt. 1. 18) has 
reference in the original, Jer. xxxi. 15, to a matter con- 
temporary with the prophetic utterance. 

Finally, as a matter of historical fact, Joseph did not 
withdraw to Nazareth to fulfil a prophecy about being 
‘called a Nazarene.” He habitually lived at Nazareth, 
as St. Luke plainly tells us. According to Luke, the 
Annunciation took place there (Luke i. 26), and, after 
fulfilling the necessary ceremonies of the law at Jeru- 
salem, his parents took the infant Jesus back to Nazareth 
(Luke 11. 89). The ceremonies were the circumcision of 
the child eight days after birth, and the purification of 
the mother forty days after birth. Six weeks thus 
sufficed for the whole of them. It is clear that Matthew, 
in his desire to find prophecies to be fulfilled, invented 
the flight into Egypt, for which, according to Luke, there 
is no time. His words are explicit: ‘‘And when they 
had accomplished all things that were according to the 
law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to their own 
city Nazareth’’ (Luke 1. 39). Mark the words care- 
fully, ‘‘returned to their own city.’ Matthew either 
does not know, or does not wish it to be known, 
that Nazareth was their habitual home. He does 
not say where that home was, but he means us to 
understand that it was in Judea and not in Galilee. 
For, on the return from Egypt, Joseph, with the mother 
and child, ‘‘ came into the land of Israel. But when he 
heard that Archelaus was reigning over Jud#a in the 
room of his father Herod, he was afraid to go thither; 
and, being warned of God in a dream, he withdrew into 
the parts of Galilee, and came and dwelt in a city called 
Nazareth: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
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by the prophets, that he should be called a Nazarene” 
(Matt. ii. 21-28). If we assume Luke’s story to be true— 
and it seems the most natural one—it discredits Matthew. 
Luke knows nothing of the massacre of the innocents. 
Things go on in their orderly course. The circumcision 
first, then the going up to Jerusalem, presumably from 
Bethlehem, for the purification, then the return to 
Nazareth. The only way of fitting in the flight to Egypt 
is to put it after the circumcision and before the purifica- 
tion, which allows a period of thirty-three days. 

Harmonisers of the Gospels jump at this as a possi- 
bility ; but see what it involves. Mary had to come back 
to Jerusalem for the purification. That would explain 
Matthew’s scheme of a return to Judea from Egypt. 
Unfortunately, he himself expressly tells us that Joseph 
was afraid of Archelaus, and so would not remain in 
Judea. He certainly, under these circumstances, would 
not dare to go to the capital. So Matthew makes Mary 
withdraw to Nazareth, unpurified you observe, whereas 
Luke declares that all the necessary ceremonies had 
been accomplished at Jerusalem (Luke 11. 39). When a 
historian finds a single account which explains the 
circumstances, and a complicated account which fails to 
explain them, he prefers the first. That is why I prefer 
Luke. It is not only that Matthew discredits himself 
by his reckless interpretation of prophecy, and, notably, 
by this really absurd application of ‘‘ Out of Egypt did 
I call my son”; but the story of the flight, which we 
cannot but think he invented, or at least accepted from 
current tradition without any attempt at verification, 
coupled with that most unlikely massacre of children— 
which was again a peg to hang a prophecy upon—puts 
too great a strain upon our belief. In Luke’s narrative 
there is every appearance of probability; in Matthew’s 
there is none at all. 
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I have done my best to reconcile the accounts and 
failed. Here is an attempt which almost succeeded by 
putting the events in this sequence: the circumcision, 
flight, return, purification, journey to Nazareth. It looks 
fairly possible till investigation begins. The nearest 
point of anything that can be called Egypt is across the 
so-called Stream of Egypt, which runs into the Mediter- 
ranean west of longitude 84, some hundred and twenty 
miles from Jerusalem. The latter and longer half of 
this journey, that from Beersheba, was through a desert. 
Our scheme of events allows thirty-three days for the 
double journey and for the news of Herod’s death to 
reach Egypt. We have to take into consideration Mary’s 
state of health and the extreme difficulty and danger to 
her of travel. 

So far we deal merely with improbabilities. These 
turn into impossibilities when the time for the purification 
arrives. Luke tells us that this took place at Jerusalem. 
Matthew says Joseph was afraid to go to Judmwa, and with- 
drew to Galilee (Matt. ii. 22). There lies a last hope: 
did Joseph alone go to Nazareth, and did he send Mary 
and the child to Jerusalem? Luke negatives this. 
Joseph and Mary were together at the temple ceremony. 
‘* And when the parents brought in the child Jesus, that 
they might do concerning him after the custom of the 
law,’’ etc., runs the account. This was not the circum- 
cision, which had already taken place, but the double 
ceremony of the purification of Mary and the redemp- 
tion of the child. Thus fails our attempt at harmonising. 
By forcing improbabilities we have nearly made it suc- 
ceed. It is finally wrecked by the impossibility of recon- 
ciling Matthew's turning aside to Nazareth with Luke’s 
presence of the parents at Jerusalem. 

We have so far found Luke the more credible Evange- 
list, but we are not altogether satisfied with him. There 
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is that governorship of Quirinius, for instance, which has 
been so much discussed that we refrain from examining 
it here. A few reflections on the following passage will 
be more novel :— 

‘‘ And when the days of their purification according to 
the law of Moses were fulfilled, they brought him up to 
Jerusalem, to present him to the Lord (as it is written in 
the law of the Lord, Every male that openeth the womb 
shall be called holy to the Lord), and to offer a sacrifice 
according to that which is said in the law of the Lord, 
A pair of turtledoves, or two young pigeons’”’ (Luke ii. 
22-24). 

What strikes us here is Luke’s strange ignorance of 
the Jewish law. He speaks of “their” purification, 
when it was only a question of Mary’s purification. An 
early correction of this mistake was made, and the 
correction is adopted by the Authorised Version, which 
has “‘ her’’ purification. There is, however, no warrant 
for this change, and the best manuscripts do not give 
it so. 

Luke is wrong, again, in assigning the sacrifice of two 
turtledoves to the ceremony of presentation. It belongs, 
on the contrary, to the purification. A lamb and a 
turtledove was the usual offering (Lev. xii. 6), but a poor 
mother who could not afford this was allowed to substitute 
two turtledoves (Lev. xii. 8). The redemption fee on 
presentation of the child was five shekels (Num. xviii. 16). 

Luke’s third and greatest mistake is in the words 
enclosed in the parenthesis. It was not every male that 
was holy to the Lord, as he states, but every first-born 
male. He was probably misled by the somewhat 
ambiguous wording of Ex. xiii. 12: ‘‘Thou shalt set 
apart unto the Lord all that openeth the womb, and 
every firstling which thou hast that cometh of a beast ; 
the males shall be the Lord’s.”’ If he had read on, the 
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next verse would have set him right: ‘‘And every 
firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb; and 
if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break its 
neck: and all the firstborn of man among thy sons shalt 
thou redeem”’ (Ex. xiii. 18). Or he might have corrected 
himself by verse 2: ‘‘ Sanctify unto me all the firstborn, 
whatsoever openeth the womb among the children of 
Israel, both of man and beast: it is mine.” 


CHapreR XXX. 
THE STORY OF THE RESURRECTION 


Belief in the evidence where no evidence exists—Matthew’s account— 
Mark’s account—Luke’s account—John’s account—Comparison of all 
four accounts—All alike incredible—The reappearance of Christ—He 


meets the disciples—Asks for food—Evidence of the Resurrection only 
hearsay. 


THERE exists among Christians a widespread delusion 
that the evidence for the Resurrection is good. We shall 
proceed to show that, on the contrary, there is no 
evidence worthy of the name in its favour. That a belief 
in it arose early is unquestionable. It is the assertion 
of this belief that Christians mistake for evidence. This 
is a matter which is easy of investigation, for the so-called 
evidence is all found in one book. We shall be as 
sparing of references as possible. To those who know 
their Bibles well they are unnecessary. Those who do 
not can easily verify any assertion in my text by referring 
to the last chapters in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and to 
the last two chapters in John. It is well that the dramatis 
persone should be realised. The two Marys are Mary 
Magdalene and Mary the mother of James the less. 
Mary the Mother of Jesus is never mentioned. Salome 
is Zebedee’s wife, the mother of Jamesand John. Joanna 
is the wife of Chuza, or perhaps more probably Chuzas, 
Herod’s steward. Understand, then, that the Gospel 
writers and St. Paul all state that Jesus rose on the 
morning of the first day of the week. We are about to 
see if their testimony is credible. 
228 
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In Matthew the day is beginning to dawn when the 
two Marys come to see the sepulchre. There is an 
earthquake, and an angel, whose appearance is as lightning 
and his raiment white as snow, descends from heaven, 
rolls away the stone which closes the mouth of the tomb, 
and sits upon it. The watchers faint away. The angel 
speaks to the women, and they run to tell the disciples. 

In Mark it is very early, but the sun has risen, when 
the two Marys and Salome, who are bringing spices 
bought overnight, reach the tomb and find the stone 
rolled away. As they walked they had been talking and 
wondering who would roll away the stone for them. 
They enter the tomb and see a young man on the right 
side arrayed in a white robe. He speaks to them. They 
flee from the tomb, being frightened, and say nothing to 
anyone. Mark confuses his first account by adding a 
second. In this he says that Jesus appeared first to 
Mary Magdalene, and that she went and told the disciples 
who disbelieved. 

In Luke the two Marys and Joanna (Luke xxiv. 10), 
and perhaps the other women—it is not quite clear— 
bring spices at early dawn to the tomb, and find the stone 
rolled away. They go into the sepulchre, and the body is 
not there. As they are wondering at this two men in 
dazzling apparel stand by them. They are afraid. The 
men speak to them. The other women (according to 
the Revised Version), all the women (according to the 
Authorised Version), tell the disciples who disbelieve. 
Peter runs to the tomb, stoops, looks in, sees the linen 
cloths by themselves, and goes home wondering. 

In John Mary Magdalene comes to the tomb early 
while it is still dark, and finds the stone taken away. 
She runs and tells Peter and John that the body has 
been removed. They run to the sepulchre. John gets 
there first, stoops, looks in, and sees the grave-clothes 
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lying. Peter goes in, and the result of his more careful 
examination shows that the body-wrappings are lying in 
one place and the head-wrapping in another. John goes 
in too, sees and believes. The disciples gohome. Mary, 
who has been standing outside weeping, now stoops and 
looks in. She sees two angels in white sitting at either 
end of the place where the body had lain. They speak 
to her. 

We will compare the results of this first stage of our 
inquiry, noting the points of likeness and the points of 
difference. The points of likeness are these. It was 
early on Sunday morning; Mary Magdalene is always 
mentioned; the tomb is empty; there is white or dazzling 
apparel; a communication is made in words. Putting 
these points of likeness together into a continuous narra- 
tion, we make out that early on Sunday morning Mary 
Magdalene goes to the sepulchre, finds the body of Jesus 
gone, and sees an angel in white, who speaks to her. 
The points of difference will occupy more space. 

How many women came to the sepulchre? John’s 
Mary Magdalene is alone. Matthew’s is accompanied by 
the other Mary. In Mark she has the other Mary and 
Salome with her. In Luke she has as companions the 
other Mary, Joanna, and other women. In John there 
is one woman ; in Matthew two women; in Mark three; 
in Luke three, who are not the same three, and others 
besides. 

At what time was the stone rolled away from the 
sepulchre ? John’s Mary Magdalene finds the tomb open 
when it was still dark, yet Matthew’s Mary Magdalene, 
with her attendant Mary, finds it closed when it began to 
dawn, and sees an angel come down and roll away the 
stone. 

At what time did the women reach the sepulchre ? 
‘* While it was yet dark,” says John; ‘‘as it began to 
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dawn,” says Matthew; ‘‘at early dawn,” says Luke; 
‘very early when the sun was risen,” says Mark. 

How many angels were there? One, say Matthew and 
Mark ; two, say Luke and John. 

Where were they? Matthew’s sat upon the stone out- 
side; Mark’s is within the tomb on the right side (so like 
careful Mark !), sitting ; Luke’s two stand by the women ; 
John’s two sit, one at one end of the place where the 
body had lain, the other at the other end (right and left 
then, careful Mark, not right only). But the extraordi- 
nary thing about these angels is that Peter and John 
never saw them. They were most particular in their 
account of the grave-clothes, describing just how they 
lay, yet not a word about angels. Are we to suppose 
they were not there? Did they first come just after the 
departure of the disciples when Mary stooped and looked 
into the tomb? 

Who first reported the Resurrection to the apostles ? 
John’s Mary Magdalene was earliest at the tomb, for it 
was still dark, and this narrative is characterised by 
haste. She runs to tell Peter and John. They run to 
the sepulchre. There is haste, too, in Matthew’s account 
where the two Marys are bidden by the angel to go 
quickly and tell the disciples. ‘‘And they departed 
quickly from the tomb...... and ran to bring his disciples 
word.” They are, however, delayed by Jesus, who 
appears to them, and we do not hear of the message 
being delivered, though we gather that it was from Matt. 
xxvii. 16. 

Mark gives two contradictory accounts. In the first, 
the two Marys and Salome flee from the sepulchre and 
do not give the angel’s message to the disciples. In the 
second, Mary Magdalene tells them that she has seen 
Jesus. 

In Luke (Revised Version) it is the other women—~.e., 
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not Mary Magdalene, nor Joanna, nor the other Mary 
(Luke xxiv. 10)—who report the Resurrection to the 
eleven apostles and to the rest, whereupon Peter (no 
mention of John) runs to the tomb, looks in, but does not 
go in, sees the linen cloths by themselves, and goes home 
wondering. 

So far, then, the evidence is so conflicting that all the 
witnesses are discredited. 

Let us proceed. What was the message which the 
angel or angels gave to the women ? We must here quote 
textually :— 

‘“‘Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, which 
hath been crucified. He is not here: for he is risen, 
even as he said. Come, see the place where the Lord 
lay. And go quickly, and tell his disciples, He is risen 
from the dead ; and lo, he goeth before you into Galilee ; 
there shall ye see him: lo, I have told you” (Matt. 
xxvill. 5-7). This message the women seem to have 
delivered (verses 8-16). 

‘* Be not amazed: ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, which 
hath been crucified: he is risen; he is not here: behold 
the place where they laid him! But go, tell his disciples 
and Peter, He goeth before you into Galilee: there shall 
ye see him, as he said unto you” (Mark xvi. 6,7). This 
message the women do not deliver (verse 8). 

‘‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead? He is not 
here, but is risen: remember how he spake unto you 
when he was yet in Galilee, saying that the Son of Man 
must be delivered up into the hands of sinful men, and 
be crucified, and the third day rise again’ (Luke 
xxiv. 6, 7). This the women report to the disciples and 
to the rest, but there is no sign of hurry (verse 9). 

‘‘'Woman (Mary Magdalene was there alone), why 
weepest thou?” (John xx. 18). After replying to the 
angels Mary receives 2 message from Jesus himself. He 
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says, ‘‘Go unto my brethren, and say to them, I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and my God and your 
God ” (verse 17). This message she delivers, again appa- 
rently without haste (verse 18). 

Now, here we must put in our old objection to the 
Synoptic accounts. The angelic message must have 
been one and only one, yet here we find it in three 
forms. All cannot be true. Modern criticism says that 
no one of them is true, for modern criticism cannot admit 
angels. John’s angels have no message at all, and so 
Jesus is made to send one. The evidence again is not 
credible. 

So far we have examined the alleged events of the 
early hours of Sunday. We have put the accounts of 
them together and find them inconsistent, incapable of 
being harmonised ; in a word, bad evidence. 

We pass on to the rest of the events that happened on 
this Sunday. 

We begin with Matthew. As the women were running 
from the sepulchre to deliver the angel’s message Jesus 
meets them and gives them a second message of the 
same import: ‘‘ Fear not: go tell my brethren that they 
depart into Galilee, and there shall they see me.’”’ In 
pursuance of the instructions conveyed in these two 
messages the eleven disciples go into Galilee (Matt. 
XXvVlil. 16). 

Mark tells of the appearance of Jesus to two disciples 
(clearly the ones who were going to Emmaus), and of a 
subsequent appearance to the eleven, which may or may 
not have been on the same evening (Mark xvi. 14). 

Luke gives a long description of the appearance to the 
two disciples. Jesus finally makes himself known to 
them at Emmaus as evening is closing, and they return 
immediately to Jerusalem, where they find the eleven 
and others talking of what had happened, and how the 
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Lord had appeared to Simon. They relate their own 
experience, and Jesus suddenly appears. He says: 
‘Peace be unto you.” They think it is a spirit, but he 
shows his hands and feet and bids them touch him. He 
asks for something to eat, and they give him a piece of 
fish. He then explains the Scriptures, pronounces the 
enigmatic words, ‘‘ And behold, I send forth the promise 
of my Father upon you,” and, contradicting his former 
command about going into Galilee, bids them stay in 
Jerusalem until they are ‘‘clothed with power from on 
high”? (Luke xxiv. 49). He then leads them out over 
against Bethany, blesses them, and is carried up into 
heaven (verse 51). They return to Jerusalem and remain 
there (verse 53). 

John’s account introduces fresh contradictions. After 
being spoken to by the angels, Mary turns round and 
sees Jesus, who addresses her. She thinks it is the 
gardener, and asks where they have put the body of her 
Master. As he speaks again she recognises him, and is 
about to touch him. This he forbids, giving as a reason 
that he is not yet ascended, although in Luke’s account 
he invites the disciples to touch him. He gives her a 
message to the disciples, which she delivers (John xx. 
18). John now introduces the evening meeting. As in 
Luke, Jesus appears, says ‘‘ Peace be unto you,” and 
shows his hands and his side, not his feet, as in Luke, 
for John, it will be remembered, alone describes the 
piercing of the side. 

As Luke and John are the only Evangelists who know 
of this appearance on Sunday night (the Jewish Monday, 
of course, for the new day began at sunset), we may 
afford ourselves space to reproduce in full the alleged 
words of Jesus according to the text :— 

‘‘Peace be unto you......Why are ye troubled? and 
wherefore do reasonings arise in your heart? See my 
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hands and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and 
see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold 
me having...... Have ye here anything to eat?...... These 
are my words which I spake unto you, while I was yet 
with you, how that all things must needs be fulfilled, 
which are written in the law of Moses, and the prophets, 
and the psalms concerning me...... Thus it is written, 
that Christ should suffer, and rise again from the dead 
the third day; and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name unto all nations, 
beginning from Jerusalem. Ye are witnesses of these 
things. And behold, I send forth the promise of my 
Father upon you; but tarry ye in the city, until ye be 
clothed with power from on high” (Luke xxiv. 86—49). 

‘*Peace be unto you...... Peace be unto you: as the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you...... Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye forgive, they are 
forgiven unto them; whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained ’’ (John xx. 19-28). 

Our old objection comes in here with the fullest force. 
This is a speech made by Jesus on a particular occasion, 
and the reports of it are so different that it is not even 
recognisable as the same. And why does he invite the 
disciples fo touch him when he had, earlier in the day, 
forbidden Mary to do so, assigning as a reason that he 
was not yet ascended? This could have been no real 
reason if we are to believe Luke. Somebody must be 
charged with untruthfulness, either the speaker or the 
reporter. We prefer to charge the reporter. Why, 
again, after sending in the morning a message to the 
disciples that they were to go into Galilee, does he now 
in the evening tell them to stay in Jerusalem? How, 
too, is it that he breathes the Holy Ghost upon them on 
this same Resurrection evening (John xx. 22), when 
Luke declares enigmatically, it is true, in Luke xxiv. 49, 
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but quite plainly in Acts i. 4, 5, and Acts ii. 1-4, that the 
effusion of the Spirit was not to take place until the day of 
Pentecost ? 

We have examined the events of the Resurrection day, 
and have found the accounts so conflicting that no credit 
can be given to the reporters. That they were genuinely 
convinced of the fact of the Resurrection we do not 
doubt, Nobody, however, pretends to have seen it take 
place. The evidence, such as it is, is only circum- 
stantial, and for circumstantial evidence to be convincing 
we demand a high percentage of agreement. We have 
seen that of agreement we get almost none. There was 
an empty tomb, but that is explained just as well by 
removal as by resurrection. It is no evidence at all. 
Can we give credence to the angels? Impossible, when 
there are sometimes one and sometimes two; when those 
who report one angel place him both outside and inside 
the tomb, and those who tell of two describe them as 
both standing and sitting. Impossible, when Mary finds 
the stone rolled away while it is still dark, and then sees 
the angel come down and roll it away as day breaks. It 
is necessary to recapitulate the rest of the contradictions. 
We have sufficiently indicated them under the headings 
of the various questions that we asked. 

But observe further. Even if the reports had been 
fairly coincident, which they are not, they are not 
evidence at all. The witnesses do not speak at first 
hand. As in the classic case, we are not concerned with 
what the soldier said. We want one of the women, or 
better still all of them, to tell us what they saw. Even 
the testimony of Peter and John would be acceptable. 
Peter’s we have not got. Modern criticism says we 
have not got John’s, for John the poor fisherman could 
not have written the fourth Gospel with its Graco- 
Alexandrian ideas. Look at his account in the twentieth 
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chapter. Does it read like a piece of personal experience, 
and, if it is true that John went with Peter, why does 
Luke mention only Peter? This, however, is a small 
matter. What is important is to mark the meagre 
dimensions to which the Resurrection evidence has 
shrunk. Sunday morning, an empty tomb, and Mary 
Magdalene present. Nothing more that we can believe. 
Even that is only hearsay evidence. Mary does not 
testify herself. We get only four reports, which disagree, 
of what she saw and said. Those who assert that the 
Resurrection is a well-attested historical fact are either 
ignorant of the value of testimony, or are deliberately 
stating what is untrue. 


CHarTeR XXXI. 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


Did St. John write it ?—Matthew Arnold’s doubts—Mistakes as to date— 
All four Gospels disagree—Pretensions of Paul—Christ’s last words— 
Which is the correct version? 


Let me interrupt our investigation for a moment to 
discuss what is to me a very strong argument—if argu- 
ment were needed—against the alleged authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel. It has been well said by Matthew 
Arnold: ‘‘ Now, a plain reader will certainly, when his 
attention is called to the matter, be struck with the 
extraordinary way in which the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel, whom we suppose a Jew, speaks of his brother 
Jews. We do not mean that he speaks of them with 
blame and detestation ; this we could quite understand. 
_ But he speaks as if they and their usages belonged to 
another race from himself--to another world. The 
waterpots at Cana are set ‘after the manner of the 
purifying of the Jews’; ‘there arose a question between 
some of John’s disciples and a Jew about purifying’; 
‘now the Jews’ Passover was nigh at hand’; ‘ they wound 
the body of Jesus in linen clothes with spices, as the 
manner of the Jews is to bury’; ‘there they laid Jesus 
because of the Preparation of the Jews.’ No other 
Evangelist speaks in this manner. It seems almost 
impossible to think a Jew born and bred—a man like 
the apostle John—could ever have come to speak so. 
Granted that he was settled at Ephesus when he produced 
his Gospel, granted that he wrote in Greek, wrote for 
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Greeks; still he could never, surely, have brought 
himself to speak of the Jews and of Jewish things in this 
fashion! His lips and his pen would have refused to 
form such strange expressions, in whatever disposition 
he may have written; nature and habit would have been 
too much for him. A Jew talking of the Jews’ Passover, 
and of a dispute of some of John’s disciples with a Jew 
about purifying? It is like an Englishman writing of 
the Derby as the English people’s Derby, or talking of a 
dispute between some of Mr. Cobden’s disciples and an 
Englishman about free trade. An Englishman would 
never speak so.’ 

All this is most true, and I wish to strengthen the 
argument by pointing out that no Jew could have used 
the phrase: ‘“‘ When therefore it was evening, on that 
day, the first day of the week ’’ (John xx. 19). Or, if it 
was still the first day of the week—i.e., not yet sunset— 
there is fresh discord between Luke and John. In Luke 
it was towards evening, and the day was now far spent 
when Jesus sat down to meat at Emmaus. As soon as 
they recognise him the two disciples rise and return to 
Jerusalem, and find the eleven gathered together. 
Emmaus was sixty furlongs from Jerusalem, seven miles 
and a half. It must have been some two hours after 
sunset when they reached the capital. The second day 
of the week, according to Jewish reckoning, had begun 
some time. It was not the evening of the first day, as 
John says, but the beginning of the second day. It may 
of course be argued that the séance had begun before 
sunset, though the plain interpretation of John’s words 
seems to negative that conclusion. I think there are few 
readers of the New Testament who do not take this to be 
& genuine after-dark meeting. 


1 God and the Bible, Popular Edition, p. 142. 
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Whatever opinion may be formed in this matter, it does 
not affect the main argument, which is now resumed. We 
have to consider the final appearances of Jesus subse- 
quent to this evening meeting of the disciples. We will 
first take the account in Luke, because it is the clearest. 

After his speech to the eleven, on the evening which 
followed the appearance at Emmaus, Jesus leads the 
disciples out until they were over against Bethany. There 
he blessed them, and in the act of blessing was carried up 
into heaven. The Ascension thus takes place in less 
than twenty-four hours after the Resurrection. The same 
writer in his Acts of the Apostles contradicts this. He 
there states that Jesus appeared to the apostles by the 
space of forty days, and after that time ascends from 
Olivet (Acts 1. 8,12). This is not surprising when we 
remember that this same writer gives three different 
accounts of St. Paul’s conversion. St. Matthew gives no 
description of the Ascension. He merely says that the 
eleven “‘ went into Galilee, unto the mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them.” There he gives them a 
charge to proselytise, to baptise, and to teach, and pro- 
mises that he will be with them “unto the end of the 
world ’’ (Matt. xxviii. 16—20). 

St. John has the fullest account. He records an 
appearance eight days after the Emmaus evening (John 
xx. 26), when Thomas, who had not been present on 
the former occasion—so that Luke was wrong when he 
said the eleven were there (Luke xxiv. 83); he should 
have said ten—was convinced by touching, in spite, we 
must observe again, of Jesus having said that he was not 
to be touched because he had not ascended. After this 
he shows himself at the sea of Tiberias to Peter, Thomas, 
Nathanael, James, John, and two others (John xxi. 1, 2). 
St. John also makes no mention of the Ascension. 

We have left St. Mark to the last, because it is doubtful 
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whether the appearance recorded (Mark xvi. 14-19) is 
the appearance of the Emmaus evening or another. 
Jesus shows himself to the eleven, but it does not say 
where, upbraids them with their unbelief, tells them to 
‘*‘ preach the Gospel to the whole creation,” speaks of 
baptism and of signs that ‘“‘shall follow them that 
believe,’ and after this speech ‘“‘ was received up into 
heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God.” 

In the midst of these eontradictions the reader should 
chiefly fix his attention upon the whereabouts of the 
disciples. Matthew reports a message to them from the 
angel, ‘‘ he goeth before you into Galilee; there shall ye 
see him.” Jesus meets the women and turns this 
message into a command: “Go tell my brethren that 
they depart into Galilee, and there shall they see me.” 
And in the sixteenth verse of Matthew's last chapter we 
read that ‘“‘ the eleven disciples went into Galilee, unto 
the mountain where Jesus had appointed them,” and met 
him there. 

In Mark the angel gives the same message to the 
women, but they do not deliver it, and he does not 
mention any meeting in Galilee. 

In John there is no message. The disciples are still 
in Jerusalem eight days after the Resurrection. It is on 
a day subsequent to this that Jesus meets some of them 
at the sea of Tiberias. 

Luke will have nothing to do with Galilee at all. He 
puts the word, indeed, into the mouth of the angels, but 
in an entirely different connection, merely reminding the 
women of what Jesus had said there. He relates the 
appearance to the two disciples on their way to Emmaus, 
incidentally mentions an appearance to Simon (Luke 
xxiv. 34), and tells of the evening meeting (Roman 
Sunday night, but Jewish Monday) at Jerusalem, followed 
immediately by the Ascension from near Bethany. In 
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the Acts Luke is equally positive against Galilee. He 
there contradicts his own story of the Ascension, and puts 
it forty days later, probably, as we suppose, because since 
writing his first account he had gained further infor- 
mation. But he is quite clear that the disciples never 
left Jerusalem: ‘‘and, being assembled together with 
them, he charged them not to depart from Jerusalem, 
but to wait for the promise of the Father ’’ (Acts i. 4). 
He is thus in complete opposition to Matthew, who is for 
Galilee and Galilee only, knowing nothing of any appear- 
ances in Jerusalem, except the very early one to the 
women. 

It is a favourite argument of the harmonisers that one 
Evangelist relates one thing and another Evangelist 
another, in order that our experience may be the richer. 
They will not hear of contradiction in their Bible, which 
is all true. We will humour them for once, reconcile 
Matthew and Luke, and see what sort of character it 
gives their God. In Matthew, Jesus in the morning 
says, ‘“‘Go tell my brethren that they depart into 
Galilee.” In Luke, at night, he says, ‘‘ Tarry ye in the 
city.” Now, do they seriously wish us to believe that 
their God Jesus is of such vacillating mind that he says 
one thing in the morning and another thing at night? 
Surely they know that we left a God that repents behind 
us in the Old Testament. Or, if they say that Jesus 
had changed his mind, and did actually give a new order 
to the disciples to stay in Jerusalem, what do they make 
of Matthew’s meeting on the mountain in Galilee, and 
of John’s meeting by the sea of Tiberias? Of all 
results of human ingenuity I know nothing more deplor- 
able than a harmony of the Gospels. And the truth is 
so evident. There were floating rumours of all sorts, 
rumours that Jesus was seen after his Crucifixion—seen 
in Jerusalem, seen in Galilee. John gives a free account 
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of appearances in both places, not hampering himself 
with any message binding the disciples to a particular 
locality. Mark, unlike our usual precise Mark, is vague 
about geography, and, though he has a message, takes 
care to tell us it was not delivered. Luke has no 
message, and insists that there was no departure into 
Galilee. Matthew equally insists that there was a 
departure, and has two messages. To undesigned 
coincidences believers in the truth of the Bible are fond 
of referring us. These are, perhaps, not always quite 
so simply undesigned as they appear. In any case, the 
undesigned contradictions are far from weighty evidence 
against its truth. 

St. Paul gives what he pretends were the received 
traditional appearances in 1 Cor. xv.: ‘‘ For I delivered 
unto you first of all that which also I received, how that 
Christ died for our sins...... and that he was buried; and 
that he hath been raised...... and that he appeared to 
Caphas; then to the twelve; then he appeared to about 
five hundred brethren at once...... then he appeared to 
James; then to all the apostles; and last of all...... to 
me also.’”’ Now, there is no passage of Paul’s that I 
distrust more than this one. I do not believe this was 
the received tradition in hisday. Paul was a misogynist. 
He hated women, and, if any woman does not hate him, 
let her read Eph. v. 22-38. I say that he deliberately 
suppressed the appearance to Mary Magdalene, which 
must have been the best known of all the appearances. 
‘*He appeared first to Mary Magdalene,” says Mark. 
John confirms this. Matthew records what seems to be 
another appearance to Mary Magdalene and others. 
Only Luke is silent. Three Evangelists are, however, 
enough for us. It was a widespread tradition that 
Mary saw him first. To make up for his omission 
St. Paul introduces two appearances of which the 
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Gospels know nothing; one to 500 brethren, and the 
other to James. 

After the appearance at the sea of Tiberias we read : 
‘‘ This is now the third time that Jesus was manifested to 
the disciples, after that he was risen from the dead ’”’ 
(John xxi. 14). The first time was the Resurrection— 
Sunday evening. The second time was a week later. If 
John is right, Paul is wrong again, for the appearances 
of Jesus to the disciples collectively—and it is that which 
John refers to—were, according to Paul, in the following 
order: (1) to the twelve; (2) to 500; (8) to the twelve. 
Whereas John’s appearances are: (1) to the twelve, or at 
least to ten of them ; (2) again to the same twelve, really 
eleven this time ; (8) to Peter, James, John, and Thomas, 
with whom were Nathanael of Cana and two other dis- 
ciples, a company which could not be called the twelve 
by any stretching of terms. 

Luke knows only of the Resurrection-night appearance 
in Jerusalem, followed by the Ascension. Matthew 
knows only of an appearance on & mountain in Galilee. 
Mark again knows only of a single appearance to the 
eleven at meat, when and where he does not say; but the 
Ascension immediately follows it. John reckons three 
appearances, and his narrative does not reach to the 
Ascension. Paul also enumerates three, but not the 
same three, and he never gets to the Ascension ; either 
because it is not absolutely necessary to his argument, 
or because, according to a frequent manner of his, he 
runs off at a word to another subject, or because—this 
idea will seem strange to many, and we shall discuss it 
fully presently—he only believed Jesus to be a glorified 
man, and did not desire to exalt him unduly. 

There still remains a final question about these last 
days of Jesus on earth. The answers to it will still 
further shake the credibility of the Gospel writers. 
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What were his last words before ascending into 
heaven ? 

‘‘ Thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, and 
rise again from the dead the third day ; and that repent- 
ance and remission of sins shall be preached in his name 
unto all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem. Ye are 
witnesses of these things. And behold, I send forth the 
promise of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in the 
city, until ye be clothed with power from on high”’ 
(Luke xxiv. 46-49). 

‘‘ It is not for you to know times or seasons, which the 
Father hath set within his own authority. But ye shall 
recelve power, when the Holy Ghost is come upon you: 
and ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth ’’ (Acts i. 7, 8). 

**Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
the whole creation. He that believeth and is baptised 
shall be saved; but he that disbelieveth shall be con- 
demned. And these signs shall follow them that believe : 
in my name shall they cast out devils; they shall speak 
with new tongues; they shall take up serpents, and if 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall in no wise hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover ’’’ (Mark xvi. 15-18). 

Now, can we give any credit to writers who, professing 
in each case to give the last words of Jesus before his 
Ascension, report them so differently? Is it not reason- 
able that there was a tradition that in his last interview 
with his apostles he said something about preaching the 
Gospel to all nations, and that the rest of the speech 
was made up by each writer out of remembered sayings 
of Jesus at other times? This seems the more probable 
when we consult Matthew. He does not chronicle an 
Ascension, but his words of Jesus on the mountain in 
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Galilee are evidently a farewell, and they embody the 
same command to preach to all nations. ‘‘ All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. Go 
ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptising them into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world” (Matt. 
xxviii. 18-20). This is at once the most dignified and 
the most tender of all the farewells. The others have 
an awkward air of being interrupted, as though Jesus 
was unaware of his impending translation to heaven, 
and was suddenly snatched away in the middle of his 
discourse. This is painfully apparent in Mark, and in 
the Acts we are somewhat shocked by a rebuke adminis- 
tered to the apostles just before the final leave-taking. 
Luke does, indeed, manage to save the situation in his 
Gospel by describing that Jesus parted from them in the 
act of blessing. 

We have come to an end of our investigation of the 
so-called evidence for the Resurrection. I hope I have 
made it clear that there is no evidence at all, nothing 
that even amounts to a presumption. All that we find 
is a series of contradictory accounts of the circumstances 
surrounding an event which is assumed to have happened. 
It may be thought that something should have been said 
of Matthew’s sealing of the tomb and the setting of a 
guard. It hardly seems worth while. By Matthew’s 
own admission this was an afterthought, and was not 
carried out till the following day (Matt. xxvii. 62). For all 
that he or any one knew, they might have been sealing a 
tomb whose occupant had already been removed. None 
of the other Evangelists corroborate Matthew. It is 
only he that knows of the watchers quaking and becoming 
as dead men; only he that knows of the bribing of the 
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soldiers. There were no soldiers when Mary Magdalene 
went alone to the already opened tomb in the darkness 
of morning (John xx. 1), yet, according to Matthew, 
when she and the other Mary came to see the sepulchre 
as it began to dawn, the angel rolled away the stone, and 
the guards fainted. We cannot but deem the soldiers 
unhistorical. 

The Resurrection has been treated at length because it 
has been made by St. Paul the test of the truth of Chris- 
tianity: ‘‘If Christ hath not been raised, then is our 
preaching vain, your faith also is vain.’”’ The Churches 
follow Paul and say, No resurrection, no Christianity. 
Why they do so I am at a loss to understand. Chris- 
tianity really depends, not upon the truth of the Resur- 
rection, but upon the truth of two other dogmas—viz., 
original sin and God’s acceptance of the death of Christ 
as @ sacrifice which took away that sin. It was by 
Christ’s death that man was redeemed and pardoned. 
Paul was not satisfied with this. He demanded a con- 
scious immortality. This, which is the deadliest heresy 
of Buddhism, was to him everything. For how many of 
the regrettable features of later Christianity this theory 
is responsible it is hard to determine. It is certainly 
responsible for the exaltation of Christ to equality with 
God. Iam very doubtful myself whether St. Paul held 
this view. Indeed, I may go further, and say that I 
entertain a strong opinion that he did not. 


CHaprer XXXII. 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


Acknowledged mistranslations—Altered in Revised Version—Corinthians 
I. and II. do not assert Divinity of Christ—Nor do Galatians—Or 
Ephesians— Doubtful passages in Philippians—Colossians do claim it— 
Negative evidence of Paul’s opinion—Affirmative statement in Titus. 


I wave already spoken of the reports of Paul’s sermons in 
the Acts of the Apostles. Only one passage there lends 
countenance to the divinity of Christ, and that does not 
occur in the best manuscripts. Christ crucified and risen 
is Paul’s perpetual theme; but his Christ is, I believe, 
always a man. He is undoubtedly in his eyes the first 
of men, the highest and greatest; he is the Son of God 
in some more particular sense than others who were so- 
called; he sits at God’s right hand in heaven, and will 
judge the earth. I do not deny or pretend to explain 
away passages in the Epistles which oppose this view. I 
can only say that I do not believe Paul wrote them; for 
there are not many, and some of the strongest have been 
shown to have a different meaning from that given in the 
received translations. 

Take, for instance, the famous “‘ great is the mystery 
of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh,” of the 
Authorised Version (1 Tim. ili. 16). There is a whole 
page of notes in my D’Oyly and Mant, all founded on 
this mistranslation. The most illustrious name among 
these annotators is that of Pearson, who writes: ‘‘ And 
this God, which is the subject of all these propositions, 
must be understood of Christ, because of Him each one 
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is true, and all are so of none but Him.”’ The Revised 
Version gives the right reading, which is: ‘‘ Great is the 
mystery of godliness; He who was manifested in the 
flesh,” etc. And it has this note: ‘‘ The word God, in 
place of He who, rests on no sufficient ancient evidence. 
Some ancient authorities read which.” Scholars know 
how the change was made. OS is the Greek word for 
‘‘ who.” A scratch put in the middle of the O changes 
it into another letter—theta, or TH—and the word 
becomes the well-known contraction for God, the Greek 
for which is THEOS. 

Take another case, the ‘‘ Neither lef us tempt Christ ”’ 
of 1 Cor. x. 9. The orthodox argument runs thus: The 
Israelites tempted God; things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another; therefore Christ is 
God. The Revised Version again comes to our rescue with 
its ‘‘ Neither let us tempt the Lord.” It is not quite so 
plain a case as the last, for the Revisers add the footnote: 
‘* Some ancient authorities read Christ.”’ However, that 
the preponderance of authority was against Christ and 
for the Lord is shown by the change that has been made. 

Again, ‘‘of whom is Christ concerning the flesh, who 
is over all, God blessed for ever’ (Rom. ix. 5) 1s by no 
means so conclusive of Christ’s divinity as if seems. 
Here the two-thirds majority necessary for a change was 
not reached ; but the discussion on that text 1s embodied 
in a note: ‘Some modern interpreters place a full stop 
after flesh, and translate, He whois God over all be (is) 
blessed for ever ; or, He who is over all 1s God, blessed for 
ever. Others punctuate, flesh, who is over all. God be 
(is) blessed for ever.” So far the Revisers. I may add 
that the word Amen standing at the end of the sentence, 
as it does here, is commonly used by Paul when he is 
speaking of God the Father. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we found only one doubtful 
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reference to the divinity of Christ. In the Epistle to the 
Romans there is only the one just quoted, which is equally 
shown to be inconclusive. In the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians we find again one where the amended 
reading which destroys the reference is preferred by the 
Revisers. This is in the tenth chapter. In the same 
tenth chapter is this passage: ‘‘For they drank of a 
spiritual rock that followed them: and the rock was 
Christ’ (1 Cor. x. 4). Of this I can only say frankly 
that I do not understand it. We have an account of 
rocks struck on two occasions by Moses, but there appears 
to be no meaning in “a spiritual rock that followed them.” 
There was a cloud by day and pillar of fire by night; but 
how a rock could follow I do not know. We find nothing 
of the sort in Exodus. 

Ido not overlook the verse, ‘‘ Yet to us there is one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we unto 
him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things, and we through him” (1 Cor. viii. 6). It appears 
to ascribe great powers to Christ, while putting him in a 
position inferior to that of the Father. I suspect that 
the words which follow Jesus Christ are not genuine, and 
that the explanation lies in Eph. 111. 9, which runs in the 
Authorised Version, ‘‘ hid in God, who created all things 
by Jesus Christ.”’ The last three words here are a pious 
addition, which has no warrant, and they are rejected by 
the Revisers without even a note. Elsewhere in the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians is nothing which imputes 
divinity to Christ. In the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians there is nothing, except possibly the words ‘‘ that 
God was in Christ” (2 Cor. v. 19); but this is capable of 
quite a general interpretation. 

We come now to the famous Epistle to the Galatians, 
the key to the problem of Christianity, as it has been 
called, and find nothing there which makes Christ God, 
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and one very strong passage which asserts that he is 
man. In the Epistle to the Ephesians, again, nothing. 
In that to the Philippians occurs a doubtful passage: 
‘‘Who, being in the form of God, counted it not a prize 
to be on an equality with God” (Phil. ii. 6). It is so 
difficult to extract any clear meaning from it that we 
can hardly argue one way or the other. Col. ii. 9 is 
weighty evidence against me: ‘‘ For in him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily”; and it is supported 
by a lengthy passage in the previous chapter, Col. 1. 15-19. 
I merely note it for the moment, and defer comment. 
The two Epistles to the Thessalonians contain nothing 
that concerns us. 1 Tim. i. 17 is not overlooked, but it 
refers to God the Father; observe the Amen at the end > 
of it. 1 Tim. iii. 16 has already been discussed. 1 Tim. 
iv. 10, though orthodoxy may claim it of Christ, is seen 
to refer to the Father on comparing it with 1 Tim. 11. 4. 
We will not interrupt the argument by explaining it. 

Comparing all this with the fact that, though Paul 
speaks of prayer to God, he never alludes to prayer to 
Christ, and we have very strong negative evidence that 
Jesus was not for him a divine Person. Let us see now 
what we find on the positive side. Icite only the strongest 
passages :-— 

‘For if by the frespass of the one the many died, 
much more did the grace of God, and the gift by the 
grace of the one man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the 
many’’ (Rom. v. 15). 

‘‘Now I beseech you, brethren, by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by the love of the Spirit, that ye strive 
together with me in your prayers to God for me’’ (Rom. 
xv. 30). 

‘‘And ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s” (1 Cor. 
ili. 83). What an opportunity is here presented for 
saying ‘‘ Christ is God,” if that was Paul’s belief. But 
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no! ‘Christ is God’s,” assigning to him an inferior 
position. In the same Epistle he repeats this: ‘‘ But I 
would have you know that the head of every man is 
Christ ; and the head of the woman is the man; and the 
head of Christ is God’”’ (1 Cor. xi. 8). 

In the fifteenth chapter he uses still stronger words to 
enforce this view of inequality: ‘‘Then cometh the end, 
when he shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father’”’ (1 Cor. xv. 24). ‘*‘ And when all things have 
been subjected unto him, then shall the Son also himself 
be subjected to him that did subject all things unto him, 
that God may be all in all’’ (1 Cor. xv. 28). 

Really we need hardly go further, but we have to break 
the force of those strange passages in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and we will continue. 

In that key of the faith, the Epistle to the Galatians, 
we read: ‘‘ But ye received me as an angel of God, even 
as Christ Jesus’”’ (Gal. iv. 14). Would not this be rank 
blasphemy if Paul thought that Christ was God ? 

Eph. i. 17, with its ‘‘God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of glory,’’ presents us again with a reference 
of like import to that of our first two citations from the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians; and the contrast 
implied by ‘‘ One Lord, one faith, one baptism ’”’ on the 
one hand, and ‘‘ One God and Father of all, who is over 
all, and through all, and in all,” on the other, is unmis- 
takeable (Eph. iv. 5, 6). Incidentally, too, it serves to 
illustrate that which I called the general interpretation 
of which the words “‘ that God was in Christ’’ are suscep- 
tible. If God is ‘‘1in all,” in how particular a sense must 
he be in Christ, the greatest of men. 

The position of Christ with regard to God is most clearly 
shown again in 1 Tim. ii. 5,6: ‘‘ For there is one God, 
one mediator also between God and men, himself man, 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all.” And 
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the distinction is once more marked in ‘“ Until the 
appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ: which in its own 
times he shall show, who is the blessed and only Poten- 
tate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords: who only 
hath immortality, dwelling in light unapproachable ; 
whom no man hath seen nor can see: to whom be honour 
and power eternal. Amen” (1 Tim. vi. 14-16). 

This is a formidable array of evidence to show what 
St. Paul really thought of Christ. I should be wanting 
in the spirit of fairness if I did not cite one passage on 
the other side, which, owing to the indefinite translation 
of the Authorised Version, might easily be overlooked. 
It there runs: ‘‘ Looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ”’ (Titusii.18). The revisers have rightly corrected 
it to ‘‘our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” I admit 
that it goes entirely against me. It is for others to con- 
sider whether it can stand in face of the contrary evidence 
I have adduced; whether it is not probable that there has 
been & plous emendation by another hand, whose owner 
did believe in Christ’s divinity. Itis such an easy change 
to make. 

I just now promised that I would consider 2 Col.ix. I 
am not sure that this is so strongly against me as it 
appears. It may be only a more energetic way of expres- 
sing the indwelling of God’s spirit in the man Jesus 
(cf. 2 Cor. v.19 and Eph.i.17). I think so the more 
readily because in verse 12 it is said that God raised him 
from the dead. If the apostle had meant that Christ was 
God, he would surely rather have spoken of his raising 
himself. This he never does, but always, as in this 
place, attributes the raising of the Son to the Father. 
Of the longer passage, Col. 1. 15-19, I can only say what 
has been said of 1 Cor. viii. 6. It does not read to me 
like Paul. If it is really his, my theory collapses, for it 
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undoubtedly as much makes Christ God as does the first 
chapter of St. John’s gospel. 

I leave this matter now to the reader’s consideration. 
The theory has been sufficiently stated. It is that St. 
Paul did not believe in the divinity of Christ. That he 
was the highest of men, the most glorious of the sons of 
God, who had offered himself as a sacrificial victim for 
the sins of the world, who had been accepted by God and 
raised to the highest place in heaven next to himself, the 
redeemer of men who was to be their judge—all this Paul 
believed. But he did not go that one step further which 
dogmatic Christianity insists upon, and without which it 
declares there is no salvation. That Christ is God is 
such a commonplace of our knowledge that we cannot 
even remember how we acquired it. It grew up with us, 
and when we came to read Paul’s Epistles we did so with 
an unconscious bias. Thus we found allusions where 
none were meant. Now that I am convinced that Paul 
would no more have prayed to Christ than he would to 
the Virgin Mary or St. Stephen, my eyes are opened, 
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Ir is quite clear that the idea of equality between the 
Father and the Son, stated with such precision in the 
Athanasian Creed, was of late growth. Even John, the 
enunciator of the Logos theory, though he made Christ 
divine, did not go these lengths at all times. He 
chronicles as words of Jesus ‘‘ the Father is greater than 
I” (John xiv. 28). The Church repudiates these words. 
Its sophistical quibble, ‘‘equal to the Father as touching 
his godhead and inferior to the Father as touching his 
manhood,” is clever, but not convincing. The Church 
has not attempted to explain away ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, The Son can do nothing of himself, but what 
he seeth the Father doing’’ (John v. 19); or ‘‘ I can of 
myself do nothing: as I hear I judge: and my judgment 
is righteous; because I seek not mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me’’ (John v. 30); or ‘‘ For as the 
Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to the Son 
also to have life in himself” (John v. 26). It always 
seems to me that John forgets himself. He cannot 
write up to the high standard of the first verse of his 
first chapter, “and the word was God.” He often drops 
below i6 and reveals to us, in spite of himself, that 
Christ was not God. He does this unconsciously and 
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unintentionally, but Paul asserts the pure humanity of 
Christ from conviction. 

John is a perplexing writer. He makes strong 
assertions about the divine nature of Christ one moment 
to explain them away the next. Just before the speech 
from which the last three quotations are taken was 
delivered, Jesus had said something for which the Jews 
sought to kill him (John vy. 18). He was supposed, in 
the words complained of, to have made himself equal 
with God, and John immediately puts into his mouth a 
lengthy disclaimer (verses 19-47), in which, though he 
repudiates equality with God, he declares himself to be 
in a very peculiar and special relation to him. In John 
viii. 58 he re-affirms his divinity in the well-known words, 
‘‘ Before Abraham was, I am.’’ The Jews again take up 
stones to cast at him, and the danger is so great that 
‘‘ Jesus hid himself, and went out of the temple.” Once 
more in John x. 30 he says, ‘‘I and the Father are one,” 
and “the Jews took up stones again to stone him.’”’ He 
then proceeds to qualify and explain his assertion: 
‘‘ Jesus answered them, Many good works have I shown 
you from the Father; for which of these works do ye 
stone me? The Jews answered him, For a good work we 
stone thee not, but for blasphemy; and because that 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God. Jesus answered 
them, Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are gods ? 
If he called them gods, unto whom the word of God came 
(and the scripture cannot be broken), say ye of him, 
whom the Father sanctified and sent into the world 
Thou blasphemest ;. because I said, I am the Son of 
God ?” (John x. 82-36). This purely human explanation 
of his status would probably have satisfied them had he 
not incautiously added, “ the Father is in me and I in 
the Father ”’ (verse 88). 

The explanation itself requires perhaps a word of 
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explaining. The verse from the eighty-second psalm 
which Jesus quotes runs :— 
**T said ye are gods, 
And all of you sons of the Most High.” 

God the judge is the burden of this Psalm, and it must 
be remembered that the Hebrew word Elohim means 
both God or Gods and judges. In Ex. xxi. 6 and xxi. 8 
the latter rendering would be preferable—the Revisers 
have thought otherwise—in the text, though it should 
not be forgotten that to the Jewish mind there was no 
distinction such as the different words convey to us. 
The judges were the mere mouthpieces of God, and in a 
matter of judgment bringing before one was bringing 
before the other. This is somewhat clumsily expressed. 
It would perhaps be better to say that toa Jew Elohim 
might mean merely earthly judges, whereas it might also 
have a reference to Yahveh the supreme judge. When 
Saul consulted the witch of Endor, she exclained, ‘‘I see 
a god (Elohim) coming up out of the earth.” It suffices 
to remind the reader that Samuel was one of the most 
distinguished of Israel’s judges, and he will get light 
thrown upon a passage which has probably always 
hitherto been meaningless. Jesus, then, in citing from 
this Psalm, intends to say, If in old days judges who were 
but men were called Elohim, surely I may call myself 
80, more especially as I am the Son of man to whom the 
Father has given authority to execute judgment (John 
v. 27). 

Of course, I know that there is a ready answer to my 
line of argument about John’s writing. It will be said 
that he has to exhibit Christ as God and man, because 
he was perfect God and perfect man, and that any 
apparent contradictions are reconciled by the formula 
already quoted, ‘‘ Equal to the Father as touching his 
godhead and inferior to the Father as touching his 
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manhood.” Let us, then, re-examine this doctrine of 
Christ’s godhead. On occasions nobody puts it more: 
strongly than John: “I came out from the Father, and 
am come into the world: again, I leave the world, and 
go unto the Father’ (John xvi. 28). ‘‘ And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was” (John: 
xvi. 5). We get here a perfectly clear conception of 
two persons in heaven, both God. If the Father had 
sent the Son from heaven to die for men and to return 
there again, the conception would still have been simple. 
An act of translation from heaven to earth is a thing 
which, though beyond the range of experience, can be. 
grasped by the mind. 

But the doctrine of the Incarnation throws everything 
into confusion. No part of it is thinkable. While the 
Second Person of the Trinity is in heaven with the: 
First Person, the Third Person is alleged to have had 
intercourse with the Virgin Mary, and the resultant. 
birth is the Second Person. At what moment, we ask, 
did the Second Person leave the heaven where he had 
been from all eternity ? Was it at the Annunciation, or 
at birth, or at the beginning of his ministry? That a. 
man should be richly endowed with God’s spirit is. 
thinkable. St. Paul, as I have attempted to show, held 
that view of Christ. It is inconceivable to me that he 
should have accepted the doctrine of the Incarnation and 
never have said a word about it. But that is not the view 
of the Creed. ‘‘ Perfect God and perfect man” are its. 
words, and on examination we can make nothing of them.. 
If the Second Person had suddenly assumed man’s form 
and nature, translating himself from heaven to earth, 
there would have been no intellectual difficulty. The. 
difficulty is made by attempting an explanation of how 
the human nature was added to the divine. As we see,. 
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when we come to try and understand it, the explanation 
fails. Itis a mistake to pretend to explain a mystery. 
Tam sure that the Church must have wished devoutly 
many times that she had never attempted it. To com- 
plain petulantly that, having offered an explanation, it 
is impious to endeavour to understand it,is silly. For 
those who can accept mysteries, and they are many, a 
convincing and sufficient creed should have been a belief 
in a heavenly Father, a redeeming Son, and a sanctifying 
Spirit. Defining their relations to each other has been 
fatal. 

How did the definitions arise? In this way. Starting 
with the broad, three-fold belief which has just been 
stated, men began to speculate. The Father was older 
than the Son, said some. Not so, said others, for, 
both being God, they are co-eternal. The godhead was 
joined to the full-grown Jesus, said some. Not so, said 
Others; he had itallalong. There are not three Persons, 
was the cry again; God, the only and indivisible God, 
suffered upon the cross. Jesus was God, Jesus was man, 
.Jesus was both God and man; all these ideas prevailed. 
At length it became expedient to summon a Council to 
determine what ought to be believed and what rejected. 
As you look upon the first Council you look upon a 
fateful thing. It 1s the important link in the chain 
which turned the religion of love into the religion of 
blood. Councils did not confine themselves to laying 
down the line of their own beliefs. They forced others 
to accept them. Those who are familiar with Church 
history well know the scandal of these Councils. Free 
debate was stifled, dogmas were decreed at the point of 
the sword, and all people bidden to accept them. Free- 
‘dom of thought died, and persecution began. 

Strange is this desire of men to enforce their opinions 
‘upon others. And they quarrel over such trifles. We 
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have alluded to that witticism which declared that the 
Eastern and Western Churches split over a word and 
@ letter. Homoousios, shouted this party; homoiousios, 
shouted that. The word was the filioque (and the Son) 
which the Westerns added to the Creed. Often it seems as 
if the less the point of difference the greater the animosity. 
This is well exemplified in politics. Where do we find 
more acrimonious discussion than in speeches delivered 
both in and out of the House upon education, a subject of 
intense domestic interest, which should be settled in the 
most friendly way? In a matter of such paramount 
importance to the welfare of the country we should 
expect to find all parties working harmoniously together. 
Instead of this, we have sectarian passions inflamed, 
party differences exacerbated, the most unworthy motives 
imputed, and denunciations flung at one another by 
gentlemen who are individually peaceable, and who all 
have one end in view—the best method of imparting 
knowledge to the young. We can only account for it by 
that coercive spirit which appears to be bred in Councils. 
As soon as 8 man finds his own opinions supported by a 
few others, he immediately desires to impose them upon 
all. This is what happened in Church Councils; this is 
what happens in Parliament. 


CuHapTteR XXXIV. 
CHALLENGE OF THE REV. J. TUCKWELL 


His lecture at the Bible League Conference—Reply by Huxley—Christ’s 
mission—His dislike of the rich and upper class—Christ the greatest of 
revolutionists—Rénan’s luminous suggestion—The rewards of faith— 
Are Christian lives attractive ?—Simplicity of life of early Christians. 


I must refer again to a lecture delivered at the Bible 
League Conference by the Rev. John Tuckwell. That 
there may be no mistake as to what he says, his own 
words shall be reproduced. They are to be found at 
page 115 of Criticism Criticised: ‘“‘As we open our 
Bibles we encounter upon the very first page a very 
remarkable story of the Creation. Will you allow me to 
say I have spent nearly five years in the study of the 
first chapter of Genesis, and have carefully examined 
every Hebrew word, and endeavoured to inform myself, 
as far as time and ability would permit, upon the various 
scientific subjects involved in it, and I have been unable 
to find a single mistake of a single word from beginning 
to end? Moreover, I have gone throughout the country, 
from the north of Scotland to the south of England, 
asking tens of thousands of people to find me any such 
mistake in that chapter, and have not found a single 
person able to do so; and IJ throw down the challenge 
here in Oxford to- night. - 

That challenge I take up, and answer it by a letter of 
Huxley’s to the Times in 1892 :— 

‘*T conceive the first chapter of Genesis to teach: (1) 
that the species of plants and animals owe their origin to 
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supernatural acts of creation; (2) that these acts took 
place at such times and in such a manner that all the 
plants were created first, all the aquatic and aerial animals 
(notably birds) next, and all terrestrial animals last. I 
am not aware that any Hebrew scholar denies that these 
propositions agree with the natural sense of the text. 
Sixty years ago I was taught, as most people were then 
taught, that they are guaranteed by Divine authority. 

‘On the other hand, in my judgment, natural science 
teaches us no less distinctly: (1) that the species of 
animals and plants have originated by a process of natural 
evolution ; (2) that this process has taken place in such 
@ manner that the species of animals and plants, respec- 
tively, have come into existence one after another 
throughout the whole period since they began to exist on 
the earth; that the species of plants and animals known 
to us are, as a whole, neither older nor younger, the one 
than the other. 

‘The same holds good of aquatic and aerial species as a 
whole, compared with terrestrial species; but birds appear 
in the geological record later than terrestrial reptiles, and 
there is every reason to believe that they were evolved 
from the latter. 

‘‘ Until it is shown that the first two propositions are not 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis, and that the 
second pair are not justified by the present condition of 
our knowledge, I must continue to maintain that natural 
science and the ‘ Mosaic’ account of the origin of 
animals and plants are in irreconcilable antagonism.”’ 

If Huxley had been replying to Mr. Tuckwell, he could 
not have written more to the point or met his challenge 
more fully. I leave the reader to judge between them. 

Mr. Tuckwell has published his challenge to the 
Agnostic world. I here publish mine to the so-called 


Christian world. I defy them to prove to us that they 
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are Christians. It is no use their defining a Christian as 
@ person who has been baptised. I say that a Christian 
is a man that does, or at least tries to do, what his 
Master tells him. This I assert that Christians do not 
do. They do not refrain from taking oaths, they do not 
turn the left cheek to one who smites them on the right, 
they do not abstain from law-suits, neither do they give 
to him that asks, or lend to every would-be borrower. 
Their excuse for non-compliance with their Master’s com- 
mands is that, if they were obeyed, society could not exist. 
Granted. But why should they care about that? Their 
theory is that earth is nothing and heaven everything. 
Jesus was not concerned at all about society. His 
thoughts were all upon the end of the world, which he 
declared to be imminent. ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass away, until all these things be 
accomplished ’”’ (Mark xiii. 80). 

Jesus did not care about social order; he disliked the 
upper classes, and railed at them in words of astonishing 
rancour. The sweet reasonableness of Jesus has been 
so much insisted upon that the opposite side of his 
character has been quite lost sight of. What more bitter 
words could be used than these: ‘‘ Ye are of your father 
of the devil, and the lusts of your father it is your will 
to do”’ (John viii. 44); “If I should say, I know him 
not, I shall be like unto you, a liar” (John vill. 55)? 
And to whom were these words addressed—to the gain- 
saying Pharisees? Not at all, but “to those Jews 
which had believed him” (John viii. 81). 

Just read the furious invective of Matt. xxii. 13-86. 
The passage is too long to quote, but take these specimens. 
‘* Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for 
ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte; and 
when he is become so, ye make him twofold more a son 
of hell than yourselves”; ‘ye fools and blind”; ‘ye 
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serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape the 
judgment of hell?” And here again the address, which 
appears to be intended for the same as that in Luke x1. 
39-52, is delivered in the house of a friendly Pharisee 
who had asked Jesus to dine with him (verse 87). 
Though differing greatly in form, there are such remark- 
able coincidences between parts of the speeches in 
Matthew and Luke that we cannot take them for different 
ones. Compare Luke xi. 89-41 with Matt. xxiii. 25, 26; 
Luke xi. 42 with Matt. xxiii. 23; Luke xi. 44 with Matt. 
xxiii. 27; Luke xi. 47 with Matt. xxiii. 29; Luke x1. 
49-51 with Matt. xxiii. 84-46. Towards the end 
especially the similarity is so great that we must acknow- 
ledge that these are differing reports of the same speech. 
Jesus did not consider the usages of society. He was 
burning to deliver his message. No time was to him 
inappropriate. Both to himself and his followers his 
words were the words of life. He abandoned his own 
trade to go about preaching, called others from their 
professions and occupations, and displayed that trait of 
jealousy which was so conspicuous in his heavenly 
Father. When he called, nothing was to stand in the 
way. All the things which men hold dearest—means of 
livelihood, attachment to living relations, duties towards 
the loved ones who had only just breathed their last: all 
these were contemptuously spoken of. Truly, professing 
Christians are right when they say that Christianity is 
not a practical religion. It is not. Obeying Christ’s 
literal injunctions would lead to anarchy. It has been 
truly said that Jesus was the greatest of revolutionists. 
Take, for instance, that scene which John places at the 
beginning of his ministry and the Synoptics at the end— - 
the driving of the money-changers and the sheep and the 
oxen out of the temple. Precise Mark adds: ‘‘ And he 
would not suffer that any man should carry a vessel 
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through the temple’ (Mark xi. 16). Just translate this 
into our own days, and see what it means—an artisan 
dictating to the authorities of St. Paul’s what should or 
should not be done in their cathedral, and violently 
changing things to his own liking. The story, exactly 
how it stands in the four Evangelists, is simply incredible. 
That the sellers with their live wares were in the temple 
is inconceivable. They were, no doubt, in the court of 
the temple, outside it. That was probably the proper 
place for them to be. If not, it was not the business of a 
private person to take the law into his own hands and 
drive them out. Rénan has here a luminous suggestion. 
He thinks that Jesus, finding his position intolerable 
owlng to the increased demands of his followers for 
miracles which he was unable to perform, resorted to 
these acts of violence in order to bring about his own 
death. This seems to me to be so likely a solution that 
I accept the Synoptic account and reject the date which 
John assigns to this affair. 


The sooner it is acknowledged that the Christianity of 
Christ is incompatible with the existence of modern 
society, or, indeed, of any society, the sooner shall we 
be delivered from that hypocrisy—hypocrisy which, 
it must be confessed, is for the most part unconscious 
—which passes off as Christianity a spurious religion 
founded not on Christ’s teaching and example, but 
on dogma. The Bible League, much as they will 
object to my saying so, are an evolutionary product. 
Christianity, in order to live, has had to adapt itself 
to its environment. It has had to regret the revolu- 
tionary and the ultra-altruistic. It has ranged itself 
on the side of law and order and encouraged egoism. 
This is mine and you shall not have it” is one of the 
first of its laws. My property is for me and not for you. 
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My Bible is for me, and cursed are you if you touch it. 
Salvation is for me, as John Bunyan was always virtually 
saying, and the devil take the rest of you for all I care if 
I can save my own self from the fire of hell. The com- 
placency with which he makes Christian leave his com- 
panions behind to perish fills me with loathing for his 
character. How different from St. Paul’s, ‘‘ For I could 
wish that myself were anathema from Christ for my 
brethren’s sake’”’ (Rom. ix. 8)! And even stern old Moses 
could pray to God for his people, ‘‘ Yet now, if thou wilt 
forgive their sins—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out 
of thy book which thou hast written’? (Hx. xxxil. 32). 
Paul’s and Moses’s hearts were in the right place. They 
would not be saved if others were castaways. The 
Bunyans looked after themselves. 

The germs of this self-seeking are to be found even in 
Christ’s Christianity. Virtue was not its own reward; 
but there was to be repayment for well-doing. ‘Thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall recompense thee ”’ 
(Matt. vi. 4, 6, 18); ‘* Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven ”’ (Matt. vi. 19); ‘‘ Whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only,...... | 
he shall in no wise lose his reward”’ (Matt. x. 42); ‘“‘ Love 
your enemies, and do them good, and lend, never despair- 
ing; and your reward shall be great’ (Luke vi. 85); 
‘* Sell that ye have, and give alms; make for yourselves 
purses which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not, where no thief draweth near, neither moth 
destroyeth ” (Luke xii. 38); ‘‘ And thou shalt be blessed ; 
because they have not wherewith to recompense thee; for 
thou shalt be reecompensed in the resurrection of the just” 
(Luke xiv. 14). 

This working for a reward is the weak point of the 
Christian system, regarded from the side of morality. So 
many good works, so much reward. St. Paul saw this, 
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and fell into the opposite error of attributing salvation to 
faith alone. The ridiculous religious excesses that have 
ensued from the doctrine of saving faith weknow. They 
last to this day in revival meetings and Calvinistic self- 
assurance. The widest aberration was reached in the 
sect of the Antinomians, who sinned as much as possible 
in order that God’s grace might abound. Paul foresaw 
this possibility, and gave a warning against it (Rom. 
vi. 1, 2). Having let loose the genii of justification by 
faith, it was, however, too late. A whole Pandora’s box 
of spiritual diseases was opened to an unhappy world. 
‘* Believe and thou shalt be saved ’’ was an easier message 
than ‘‘ Do and thou shalt be saved.”” Jesus has preached 
both, and James echoes him (James 11. 14-26). Poor Paul ! 
He was such a lovable man in many ways, but he had 
the fatal defect of over-enthusiasm. Surtout point de 
zéle is as necessary a motto for preachers as for generals. 
Paul was eaten up with zeal. He could only see one side 
of aquestion. All for the Jews he must persecute Chris- 
tians. All for the Christians he must quarrel with his 
brother Apostles because they wished to keep a rite to 
which Jesus submitted—a rite which the common scrip- 
tures of Jew and Christian declared to have been com- 
manded by Almighty God. When the perplexing question 
of faith and works came up, he must decide for one to the 
exclusion of the other. 

James's temperate way of looking at things is in 
marked contrast. He has the sweet reasonableness of 
his brother Jesus, and urges that a man should show his 
faith by his works. This is the test of all religions. 
Show me your beautiful life, and I then know that the 
faith on which it rests is beautiful too. Apply the test 
to Christians. Are we attracted to the Christian faith by 
the lives of those who profess it? In the days of the 
infant Church, yes. In the days in which we live, no. 
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I do not know how it may be with others; but upon 
my own mind an impression remains that the life of the 
early Christians was singularly beautiful. How this 
impression is derived I cannot now exactly tell. Certainly 
not from the Bible. The writers of the Epistles talk to 
their converts after the manner of the modern preacher. 
They charge them with quite an extraordinary number of 
vices, and rebuke rather than commend. Perhaps it is 
that, finding the Christian life most unsatisfactory in 
these days, we imagine in those a golden age which had 
no real existence. 

Yet if seems reasonable to suppose that this golden 
age of Christianity is not wholly visionary, and that the 
men and women who were members of the early Church 
did really fulfil that which James calls the ‘‘ royal law ” 
—Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Gibbon, 
certainly no favourable witness to Christianity, has 
always a good word for the first Christians. For 
instance, in The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
vol. 1., chap. 16, he writes: ‘‘We may, therefore, 
presume to imagine some probable cause which could 
direct the cruelty of Nero against the Christians of 
Rome, whose obscurity as well as innocence should 
have shielded them from his indignation, and even from 
his notice.......In their room [i.e., instead of the Jews] 
it was necessary to offer some other victims, and it 
might easily be suggested that, although the genuine 
followers of Moses were innocent of the fire of Rome, 
there had arisen among them a new and pernicious sect 
of Galileans, which was capable of the most horrid 
crimes. Under the appellation of Galileans two dis- 
tinctions of men were confounded, the most opposite to 
each other in their manner and principles—the disciples 
who had embraced the faith of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
the zealots who had followed the standard of Judas the 
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Gaulonite. The former were the friends, the latter were 
the enemies, of human kind.” 

Whatever may have been the condition of things 
among the early Christians, we can hardly be satisfied 
with what we find at the present day. The “royal 
law’’ is scouted. There is neither peace on earth nor 
goodwill to men. The very teachers of Christianity do 
not hesitate to tell us that Christ’s precepts are impos- 
sible. There is only one natural conclusion. It is that 
the Christian religion is outworn, and that the time has 
come to replace it with something better suited to men’s 
needs. What that something may be is what has to be 
considered. 


CHapreR XXXV. 
A NEW RELIGION NECESSARY 


What is to replace Christianity ?—Christianity evolved from Judaism— 
Will Buddhism suffice ?—The views of its founder—Christ’s exactions 
—Exaggeration of his arguments—Attempted explanation—Unfulfilled 
prophecies—Contrast to Gautama, the founder of Buddhism—His want 
of pretension, sympathy, and simplicity. 


Ir is often urged against Agnostics that they destroy 
Christianity, and put nothing in its place. This 1s, of 
course, true, for Agnosticism is merely negative. Its 
one and only statement is that we know nothing about 
God. Christians tell us that they have a revelation, 
but when we ask what that revelation is they cannot 
give us any certain answer. Each Church does, indeed, 
give its own answer, and these answers disagree. God, 
it appears, has completely failed in his effort to make 
his revelation clear to men. For the most part, the 
Churches are narrow in their views, each claiming that 
it alone has the truth. But the broader-minded among 
Churchmen wish us to understand that, after the 
elimination of differences, there remains a common 
substratum of truth to which we may unhesitatingly 
give our adherence. This might be the case if Chris- 
tianity were the only religion in the world. But, as that 
is not so, even this argument fails. 

It is perfectly clear to all thinking men that we want a 
new religion. ‘‘ Religious reform,” writes Dr. Cheyne 
in his Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, p. 260, “is a 
necessary condition of social progress.” These are 
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weighty words, which should have due consideration. 
Christianity was evolved from Judaism, and is an un- 
doubted advance upon it on the whole. But our new 
religion need not confine itself to the best which is 
derivable from these two creeds. There is so much in 
them that is impossible of acceptance that we should 
look further. Our help comes from India. Far as I 
am from desiring to press anything that savours of racial 
Opposition, it can hardly be denied that a nation of 
Aryan blood is likely to find in an Aryan religion tenets 
more in sympathy with its instincts and feelings than it 
will find in the Semitic religions. 

To Buddhism in its original and purest form I, there- 
fore, look with considerable hopefulness to obtain that 
corrective of which Christianity stands so sadly in need. 
Buddhism has its dogmas and mysteries. These we 
shall naturally reject. Its supreme merit is that it freed 
itself from the grosser superstitions of the preceding 
Indian beliefs. About God it has no dogmas whatever, 
and sacrifice is unknown to it. Its founder discouraged 
all speculations about God. He considered them un- 
necessary. By personal experience he had discovered 
the uselessness of fasting and mortification, which had 
hitherto been considered the means of progress to a 
higher life. The idea of a continually enduring person- 
ality he rejected, considering that belief in it was an 
absolute bar to all spiritual advancement. Liaife, he 
found, was bound up with suffering. An eternity of life, 
far from being desirable, was, on the contrary, most 
undesirable. The happy thing was to live well on earth, 
and the happiest thing to sleep an eternal sleep when 
life was over. Man is not made for immortality. Life 
in the Christian heaven would be an eternity of ennua. 
We all know that the secret of happiness lies in activity. 
Activity of body suffices for some, activity of mind for 
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others. A combination of these two is the desirable 
thing for most. Buddhism presents this both in theory 
and practice. The master always insisted on the necessity 
of intellectual activity. The rules of his society prescribed 
certain forms of easy manual labour. He was himself 
accustomed to walk long distances every day, passing 
from one district to another and preaching his message. 
Jesus Christ is a sacred name to many. To far more 
Gautama the Buddha is the holiest man that ever trod 
this earth. We cannot, of course, be sure that the sacred 
books of the East give an accurate presentation of his 
character. Certainly he stands before us there as a 
figure second to none. We read of no hasty word, no 
vituperation even under circumstances of the utmost 
provocation, no unkindness, not a word but breathes of 
fullest sympathy and love. We cannot say this of Jesus. 
It has been the pious custom to dwell only upon the 
beautiful side of his character. <A blind eye is turned to 
the unbeautiful side. This is only natural. How can 
man dare to criticise God? To us, however, though his 
name, not only from old associations, but from critical 
investigation, is sacred still, he is after all only man. 
As such we have to form a new estimate of his character. 
It is an ungracious thing to be always finding fault. 
The nature of my subject must, however, be my excuse. 
I have to show that the Bible is untrustworthy. It has 
been compared with itself and proved contradictory ; if 
I can also prove it incredible without comparison, so much 
the better. I might have taken some of its stories, 
analysed them, and shown that they were unworthy of 
belief, besides offending against good manners. That 
might have been convincing. Or I might have investi- 
gated some of the miracles. But this is all old soil, which 
has been turned and returned. It is breaking newer 
ground to present the less desirable side of the character 
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of Jesus, and to ask, Does this agree with your estimate 


of him? Is it really your God which says this, or is 
the Bible record wrong ? 


Our investigation ranges itself under two main heads 
—Christ’s exaggeration and Christ’s abuse. 

‘‘Tf any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple ’’ (Luke xiv. 26). If this merely means that a 
man is to prefer Jesus to his own relations, it is put in & 
most exaggerated way. I can hardly myself believe that 
Jesus ever said this. The duty of honouring parents 
was & very sacred one among the Jews, as the position of 
the Fifth Commandment in the Decalogue shows. It is 
not only, as the Bible reminds us, the first commandment 
with promise, but it is the first commandment which 
tells of man’s duty to his neighbour. It stands before 
those that forbid murder and theft. The Jewish law 
punished the smiting of father or mother with death, and 
here is Jesus saying that a man must hate them. Could 
such a declaration come from the mouth of one who bids 
us love even our enemies? There is a dilemma here 
which I leave to the orthodox reader, if any one of these 
has followed me so far. Hither Jesus did not say this, 
which is my own view, or, if he did, he was guilty of gross 
exaggeration. One solution reflects upon his character, 
the other on the credibility of the Bible. 

‘* Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass away from the law, till all things 
be accomplished ” (Matt. v.18). ‘‘Itis easier for heaven 
and earth to pass away than for one tittle of the law to 
fall’? (Luke xvi. 17). I can conceive Jesus saying this. 
It involves no ethical principle like the other, and is 
merely a hyperbolical form of speech not unusual among 
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oriental nations. It was neither meant literally nor 
intended to be understood literally. Still, we must think 
that untrue language of this sort, however suitable to 
men, is not suitable to God. If Jesus was man, I think 
it was admissible; if Jesus was God, I cannot think so. 

In the same category may be ranged: ‘‘ Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth ”’ (Matt. vi. 8); 
‘* The very hairs of your head are all numbered ”’ (Matt. 
x. 80); “‘I tell you that, if these shall hold their peace, 
the stones will cry out’ (Luke xix. 40). The climax of 
exaggeration is reached in ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away : but my word shall not pass away ”’ (Luke xxi. 38). 

With these sayings we may perhaps also class: ‘‘ And 
he that falleth on this stone shall be broken to pieces: 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will scatter him as 
dust’’ (Matt. xxi. 44). Why there should be even the 
distinction implied is not clear. By falling on a stone 
you may break a leg or arm, but you cannot be “‘ broken 
to pieces’’; and a stone falling on a person will not 
‘‘ scatter him as dust.’’ The imagery here is altogether 
too grotesque. ‘‘ He that falleth on this stone shall be 
injured: but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will break 
him,’’ would be legitimate. As itis, 1 am involuntarily 
reminded of a conversation I heard in a tram-car in 
Jamaica. The negro, of whose piety we hear so much, 
is also given to hyperbole. A passing carriage, coming 
too near the car, had its shaft broken. 

‘Lar’! de buggy ’mash in pieces,”’ said a black gentle- 
man to his neighbour. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ all gone to snuff.”’ 

We can hardly put the next famous saying with those 
which we have so far quoted, because the speaker means 
to indicate something impossible: ‘‘It is easier for a 
camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God” (Matt. xix. 24). 
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Fanciful commentators have endeavoured to explain it 
by saying that there was a narrow archway called ‘‘ the 
needle’s eye,” through which a camel could hardly pass. 
Their intention may be excellent, but their Greek is bad. 
The difference in Greek between a needle’s eye and the 
needle’s eye is greater than it is in English, and quite 
unmistakeable. It is true that in the parallel passage 
(Mark x. 25) the definite article has slipped into someof the 
manuscripts; but it is rejected both by the Authorised and 
the Revised Versions. And it is rejected for this obvious 
reason, that Jesus meant to describe an impossibility, as 
the ingenious commentator would have seen if he had 
just taken the trouble to read on. ‘‘ With men this is 
impossible, but with God all things are possible.” Here 
Jesus makes one of those philosophical mistakes into 
which the unlearned so easily fall. It turns out that 
what he meant to say was, after all, no more than that 
it was hard for a rich man to be saved. But he had said 
that twice already. ‘‘ How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God! And the disciples 
were amazed at his words. But Jesus answereth again, 
and saith unto them, Children, how hard is it for them 
that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God!” 
(Mark x. 23, 24). Then, instead of saying that though 
it was hard God could yet make it possible, he goes out 
of his way with this similitude of the camel to assert 
that it is impossible. And, having declared that it is 
impossible, he immediately adds that God could make it 
possible. This being the case, it could not be impossible, 
as he had just said that it was. It is precisely this same 
confusion of thought, which is here so obvious, that has 
led men to attempt to exonerate God from the conse- 
quences naturally flowing from his creation of a man 
that he knew would sin. Given Adam, his nature and 
temptation, and it was an impossibility that he should 
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resist, for God had not given him the power of resistance. 
It was impossible for Adam to do right just because, and 
only because, God withheld the possibility. 

“Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place; and it small remove; and 
nothing shall be impossible unto you” (Matt. xvii. 21). 
Here, besides the exaggeration, is another piece of 
philosophical absurdity. The parable of the mustard 
seed was appropriate. Though it was an exaggeration 
to call it the smallest of seeds, yet the disproportion 
between the size of the seed and the size of the tree was 
very great, and the effect obtained by the parable was 
legitimate. But to talk of a man having faith as 6 grain 
of mustard seed is absurd, whichever of the two inter- 
pretations of the meaning we may choose. It may mean 
either a man who has as much faith as a small seed has, 
or @ man who has as much faith as a small seed—that is 
to say, very little. In either case the comparison is 
inapt. A seed has no faith, which disposes of the first 
case. And though you may say that a man has no 
more faith than a seed, meaning that he has none at all, 
you cannot say that he has as much as a seed, because 
the quantity of faith in a man and the size of a seed are 
not comparable, being different kinds of things. This 
disposes of the second. 

As we go on with the verse we simply stand aghast. 
It is again utterly grotesque. Luke, who also has the 
‘* faith as a grain of mustard seed,” talks of a tree being 
rooted up by faith, which is fantastic enough. But this 
of @ mountain is going too far. And that is not all. 
Pelion is piled on Ossa, and there is a final declaration 
that ‘‘ nothing shall be impossible.’’ Now, even oriental 
exaggeration has its limits, and we can hardly suspect it 
of going such lengths. Are not these accounts wrong © 
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from their incredibility? It was owing to his literal 
belief in these passages that poor John Wesley went 
about, commanding not trees to be rooted up or 
mountains to remove (modest man !), buf merely puddles 
to be dried, and when they remained obstinately wet 
censured himself for want of faith.. 

We come now to a still more serious form of exaggera- 
tion, where Jesus speaks of things in whose literal truth 
he clearly believed. ‘‘ And if thy hand cause thee to 
stumble, cut it off: itis good for thee to enter into life 
maimed, rather than having thy two hands to go into 
hell, into the unquenchable fire. And if thy foot cause 
thee to stumble, cut it off: it is good for thee to enter 
into life halt, rather than having thy two feet to be cast 
into hell. And if thine eye cause thee to stumble, cast 
it out: itis good for thee to enter into the kingdom of 
God with one eye, rather than having two eyes to be 
cast into hell; where their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched ”’ (Mark ix. 48-48). 

The connection of these words with the thoughts of 
the speaker is shown more clearly in Matt. v. 29, 80, 
They refer evidently to sins of impurity. Cut off arm 
and leg, pluck out an eye, rather than allow these to 
become instruments for lust. That impurity is incon- 
sistent with spirituality is as much a tenet of Buddhism 
as of Christianity. But Gautama’s reproof is never 
conveyed in this inflated style. As for hell, it is, of 
course, entirely foreign to hisideas. It is an unfortunate 
legacy from barbarous times—one of the awkward things 
which modern Christianity has to explain away. The 
great difficulty which besets such an attempt is that 
Jesus believed in it. 

Here, again, we call upon the Bible League to answer, 
without prevarication, this question, Do you believe in a 
hell with material fire? You assert that Jesus is very 
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God; you say that the Bible is all true, and in it Jesus 
speaks of hell as a reality in words which admit of no 
misunderstanding. Mark’s words which we have quoted 
are by no means the only ones. ‘‘ Fear him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell’’ (Matt. x. 28) ; 
‘* Ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape the judgment 
of hell?’’ (Matt. xxiii. 83); ‘‘ Fear him, which after he 
hath killed hath power to cast into hell’’ (Luke xii. 5) ; 
‘‘ And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, 
ere and he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am in anguish 
in this flame” (Luke xvi. 23, 24). The dogma of Christ’s 
divinity here weighs down the Church with oppressive 
weight. What he taught as true must be accepted as 
true. The orthodox are even committed to Jonah 
because Jesus referred to him. 

When His Master promised Peter the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and added, ‘‘ Whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shalt be bound in heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,”’ he 
used exaggerated language, which has done a great deal 
of harm. This is not the place to discuss the mischievous 
pretensions to which these words have given rise, 
whether in the assumption of Rome or in that sacer- 
dotalism, found also in other forms of Christianity, 
which interposes the priest between man and God. 

We will pass on to our two final instances of inflated 
language. The first may be shortly dismissed, for, as 
the request was not made, the reality of the power 
claimed could not be tested. ‘‘Or thinkest thou that I 
cannot beseech my Father, and he shall even now send 
me more than twelve legions of angels?’ The only 
remark that it seems necessary to make is, Why this 


talk of angels at all? God is conceived in a strangely 
T 
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material way if he could only deliver by the sending of 
legions of angels. 

The second consists of & series of prophecies which 
were not fulfilled. These, taken together, form the 
strongest argument against the divinity of Christ. 
“Verily I say unto you, There be some of them that 
stand here, which shall in no wise taste of death, till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom ”’ (Matt. 
xvi. 28). A lame justification of these words has been 
attempted by saying that they are fulfilled in the Trans- 
figuration, the account of which follows immediately. 
This argument, weak as itis, might have been admissible 
if this place were, with the companion verses, Mark ix. 1 
and Luke ix. 27, the only one in which they were used. 
But itis not so. ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, Ye shall not 
have gone through the cities of Israel, till the Son of 
man become” (Matt. x. 23). By a great stretch these 
words, spoken some time before the Transfiguration, may 
be held to refer to it. This flimsy excuse is, however, 
inapplicable to Matt. xxiv. 84. ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, 
This generation shall not pass away till all these things 
be accomplished.” All these things were the throwing 
down of the temple (Matt. xxiv. 2); the advent of false 
Christs, wars and rumours of wars, famines and earth- 
quakes, the killing of the disciples, the multiplication of 
iniquity, the preaching of the gospel to the whole world 
(verses 3-14); the abomination of desolation standing in 
the holy place, more false Christs and false prophets 
(verses 15-28). We must now quote the text :— 

‘“‘ But immediately | mark, immediately], after the tribu- 
lation of those days, the sun shall be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and the powers of the heavens shall be 
shaken: and then shall appear the sign of the Son of 
man in heaven: and then shall all the tribes of the earth 
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mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming on the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory. And he 
shall send forth his angels with a great sound of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other. 
Now from the fig tree learn her parable: when her 
branch has now become tender, and putteth forth its 
leaves, ye know that the summer is nigh; even so ye 
also, when ye see all these things, know ye that he is 
nigh, even at the doors. Verily I say unto you, This 
generation shall not pass away till all these things be 
accomplished ”’ (verses 29-34). 

As this could not refer to the Transfiguration, commen- 
tators have affected to find that the prophecy divides into 
two parts, one concerned with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, which did soon take place, and the other referring 
to Christ’s second advent. This method of interpretation 
we cannot allow. Itis the very one which is forbidden 
to modern criticism. What right have you, we are 
always being asked, to say that such a thing refers to 
this, and such another thing to that? 

The disingenuous also seize upon another point. Do 
you not read, they say, that the end of the world will 
not come till the ‘‘ Gospel has been preached in the 
whole world” (verse 14)? We both read and understand. 
The whole world, in the phraseology of that time, meant 
the whole Roman world. ‘‘ Now it came to pass in 
those days, there went out a decree from Cesar 
Augustus that all the world [the inhabited earth, as 
the Greek has it] should be enrolled” (Luke ii. 1). 
The preaching of the Gospel to the Roman world would 
be no long affair. In the days of Tiberius the Empire 
was closely built together, and communication between 
even distant parts rapid. Christianity of a kind, though 
not Christ’s Christianity, did, as a matter of fact, prevail, 
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and became in the reign of Constantine the State 
religion. Long before its acceptance politically if must 
have been preached in the whole Roman world. The 
last of Christ’s preliminaries had been fulfilled, and yet 
the end did not come. 

Matthew’s account is corroborated by Mark xii. 2-30 
and Luke xxi. 6-82. The Synoptics agree in substance, 
though presenting those variations to which we are accus- 
tomed. For instance, though Jesus says in Matthew 
that the disciples are to be killed (Matt. xxiv. 9), in 
Mark they are to be beaten (Mark xiii. 9), and in Luke 
they are to be persecuted, but not a hair of their head is 
to perish (Luke xxi. 12, 18); and Luke makes special 
mention of the destruction of Jerusalem, which the 
others do not. 


We have dealt so far with the exaggeration of Jesus. 
We come now to his language of abuse. It hardly 
requires comment. 

‘* Woe unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! 
ints and thou, Capernaum,......thou shalt go down unto 
Hades:...... I say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment than for 
thee’’ (Matt. xi. 21-24). 

‘*'Ye offspring of vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak 
good things?” (Matt. xi. 84). 

‘An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign’ (Matt. xu. 39). 

‘* ‘Ye hypocrites’? (Matt. xv. 7; xxii. 18; etc.). 

‘* Get thee behind me, Satan ’’ (Matt. xvi. 28). 

‘‘ Verily I say unto you, that the publicans and the 
harlots go into the kingdom of God before you”’ 
(Matt. xxi. $1). 

To the furious denunciations of Matthew's 28rd 
chapter we have already had occasion to refer. It 
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must be read as a whole in order that the excessive 
malignity of the language may be appreciated. It is 
only matched by ‘‘ Ye are of your father the devil, and 
the lusts of your father it is your will to do” (John 
vill. 44). How unbecoming, too, was the prelude to the 
message to Herod: ‘‘Go and say to that fox” (Luke 
xill. 82)! This kind of language is not divine. It is 
not even decent, and we would fain believe it was never 
uttered. | 

What an entirely different atmosphere we breathe in 
the company of the Buddha! Dignified calmness is his 
characteristic. Opposition does not ruffle him. Let us 
see how he treats the young Brahman, Ambattha, who 
was rude to him. 

‘‘But Ambattha, walking about, said something or 
other of a civil kind in an off-hand way, fidgeting about 
the while, or standing up, to the Blessed One sitting 
there. 

‘‘And the Blessed One said to him: ‘Is that the way, 
Ambattha, that you would hold converse with aged 
teachers, and teachers of your teachers well stricken in 
years, as you now do, moving about the while or stand- 
ing, with me thus seated ?’ 

“** Certainly not, Gotama. It is proper to speak with a 
Brahman as one goes along only when the Brahman 
himself is walking, and standing to a Brahman who 
stands, and seated to a Brahman who has taken his seat, 
or reclining to a Brahman who reclines. But with 
shavelings, sham friars, menial black fellows, the off- 
scouring of our kinsman’s heels—with them I would talk 
as I now do to you!”’ 

‘** But you must have been wanting something, Am- 
battha, when you came here. Turn your thoughts rather 
to the object you had in view when you came. This 
young Brahman Ambattha is ill-bred, though he prides 
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himself on his culture; what can this come from except 
from want of training ?’ 

‘‘Then Ambattha was displeased and angry with the 
Blessed One at being called rude; and at the thought 
that the Blessed One was vexed with him, he said, scoffing, 
jeering, and sneering at the Blessed One: ‘ Rough is this 
Sakya breed of yours, Gotama, and rude; touchy is this 
Sakya breed of yours, and violent. Menials, mere 
menials, they neither venerate, nor value, nor esteem, 
nor give gifts to, nor pay honour to Brahmans. That, 
Gotama, is neither fitting, nor is it seemly!’ 

‘‘Thus did the young Brahman Ambattha for the first 
time charge the Sakyas with being menials. 

‘“‘* But in what then, Ambattha, have the Sakyas given 
you offence ?’”’ 

I need not quote further. Those who wish to read 
one of the most interesting of the Eastern Scriptures, 
which patient scholarship has lately made accessible to 
the West, can consult for themselves The Dialogues of the 
Buddha, translated by T. W. Rhys Davids (London, 1899). 

The extraordinary forbearance which the Buddha 
exhibits under intense provocation is the more remarkable 
from the fact that Ambattha’s rudeness was a thing quite 
unusual in India. ‘“‘It is taken for granted,” says 
Professor Rhys Davids elsewhere in this volume, ‘‘ alike 
by the Buddha and the king, that any one who had 
devoted himself to the religious life, whatever the views 
or opinions he hold, or the association he had joined, 
would, in accordance with the remarkable tolerance of 
that age and country, be treated with equal respect and 
courtesy.” 

To his worshippers Jesus is above criticism, and can 
do no wrong. They can to themselves satisfactorily 
explain and justify what appears to others human weak- 
ness. It cannot, however, be denied that, putting aside 
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for the moment all religious prepossessions, and judging 
these two great teachers of the human race from the 
purely human standpoint, the Buddha, according to the 
Kastern Scriptures, is a larger-minded man than the 
Christ according to the Gospels. He displayed no in- 
tolerance towards riches and position. All were equally 
welcome, alike the prince and the faithful barber, who 
was one of his most attached disciples. When a Brah- 
man comes to consult him about sacrifice, he gently and 
humorously points out the absurdity of offering a bullock, 
and teaches him that the only sacrifice worth offering is 
that of self (Kutadanta Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha). 

Gautama convinces us by the intellect as well as by 
the heart. Jesus despises intellect, has no use for it in 
his system. We are to put ourselves on a level with 
little children, and accept what he tells us. The cultured 
Pharisees, the élite of the Jewish nation, were an abomi- 
nation to him. As we have seen, he can hardly sit down 
and eat with them without saying some bitter thing. 
With the warmest of hearts, and a nature overflowing 
with sympathy in the direction of the poor and weak, the 
springs of tenderness were dried as they ran towards the 
most distinguished of his fellow-countrymen. The arid 
sands of Pharisaic formalism might indeed absorb much 
of the stream of compassion without return of blade and 
fruit. But the Pharisees were not only formal. There 
was genuine and deep piety among them. This, however, 
obtained no recognition from Jesus. To be a Pharisee 
was to be his enemy, to be rich was a bar to entering 
the kingdom of heaven, to be learned was to have the 
eyes sealed to the only things worth seeing. 

Hence that uneven temper and one-sided judgment 
which mar the otherwise beautiful character of the 
Christ. We cannot apply to him as we can to the 
Buddha those words of Paul which belong to love 
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incarnate: ‘‘ Love suffereth long and is kind; envieth 
not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
provoked, taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth not im 
unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things ”’ (1 Cor. xiii. 4-7). 

It was in a state of perfect serenity that the Buddha 
lived. Calm and unruffled, the Blessed One was always 
dignified. Sympathetic in the highest degree, he did 
not fail to win over even those who approached him in a 
hostile spirit. Devoid of all pretensions, he spoke as a 
man to men. Confident in his system, he only yearned 
to impart it to others, that they, too, might taste the 
peaceful happiness that he enjoyed. Steering a middle 
course between the luxury he had renounced and the 
asceticism which he had proved to be so useless, he 
enjoyed the innocent pleasures of life. On the intel- 
lectual side, he was as well equipped as on the moral. 
To prince and peasant alike, to Brahman and Sudra, he 
spoke in language that they could understand. No 
higher example of the healthy mind in a healthy body 
was ever found upon this earth. Calmly and serenely 
he lived, calmly and serenely he encountered bodily 
pain, calmly and serenely he died in a good old age, 
convinced that for him there was henceforth no more 
rebirth, and that he was passing into eternal rest. 
Beautiful was the life, beautiful the death, of Gautama 
the Buddha. No wonder that his name is revered by 
millions, no wonder that round it has been woven a tissue 
of legend which has ended in obscuring the pure doctrine 
that he taught. The same fate has befallen him that 
befell Jesus—to be worshipped as a God by admiring 
devotees. 

Ido not venture to assert that the sacred books of 
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India are entirely trustworthy. All books, even the best, 
contain a certain percentage of error. It is the failure 
on their part to recognise this that has led me to join 
issue with the Bible League. In parting from them, let 
me ask their forgiveness if I have said anything which 
they may think too hard. I have written purely in the 
interests of truth. The war is with principles, not 
with men. 


CuarteR XXXVI. 
CONCLUSION 


The Religion of the future—A modified Buddhism—A word to parents— 
Hopes for the future. 


OnE final word as to the religion of the future. A 
modified form of Christianity may be found to meet the 
requirements of the generations that are coming, but 
that it will have to repudiate its dogmas and its 
mysteries I am certain. Otherwise it is surely doomed. 
My own predilection is strongly in favour of a modified 
Buddhism. It has a foundation of the purest morality. 
It is easily adaptable to modern requirements. It is the 
original faith of a section of our own, and not one 
borrowed from an alien, race. It is unsullied by crime 
and sacrifice. Blood has never been connected either 
with its rites or its preaching. It is truly a religion of 
peace and goodwill to men, a religion of love and self- 
sacrifice, which brings happiness into the lives of each 
of those who profess it and contentment to the com- 
munities who acknowledge it as their faith. 

If Christianity is to hold its own among thoughtful 
people, two changes are imperative. The identity of the 
Christian God with Yahveh must be disclaimed and the 
doctrine of eternal punishment renounced. On these two 
points we must have from the Church a clear and 
unequivocal expression of opinion. Of late years the 
public conscience has been partly aroused to the heinous- 
ness of cruelty. The law steps m where it has never 
ventured before, and protects children in certain cases 
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from their own parents. But there is a cruelty which 
the law cannot touch, a cruelty inflicted by the kindest of 
parents when they teach their little ones of God’s anger 
and His judgment upon sinners. 

There was an awful Sunday book of my childhood 
which haunts me now. I think it was called The 
Burning Island, a Martinique with its Montagne Pélée, 
which, however, did not deal swift and merciful death. 
The inhabitants suffered a martyrdom of fear. Their 
sin was that they lived lives of enjoyment, and an 
eruption was God’s remonstrance. At length came a 
terrible day when the city had to be abandoned. The 
majority attempted to escape on rafts, almost none 
succeeding. Whether the book made them so I will not 
be sure, but to me they were all children, poor perishing 
children, burnt and drowned. I always identified myself 
with the lost. How could I hope to escape damnation— 
for I understood the parable but too well—when it was 
only the few that were saved? I was never Noah in the 
ark, but one of the perishing children outside; never Lot 
escaping from Sodom, but one of the doomed little ones 
left behind, beat upon by brimstone and fire such as 
issued from my island volcano. I was the rich man— 
when I grew up—who lifted up his eyes in torment, for 
did I not belong to that well-to-do class of which it was 
said, How hardly shall a rich man enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. And children suffer in silence. They never 
complain. They shut up their agony in their little 
hearts, accepting it as inevitable. 

When, in obedience to custom, the American Indian 
boy, on reaching manhood, submits to horrible tortures, 
we can blame his religion which demands the sacrifice, 
because we are cool and uninterested critics. In the 
case of our own religion we are blind, and, for all I know, 
Sunday books describing God’s vengeance on sinners 
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may still be in vogue, causing untold mental tortures to 
helpless children. If, happily, their day is past, there is 
still the Bible, which Protestants put into the hands of 
the youngest. Now, excellent as are selected readings 
from the Bible for all ages, nothing can be more 
inappropriate than its indiscriminate use. Let me 
implore parents not to run the risk of letting their 
children be terrified by the anger of God and the fear of 
hell-fire, as they inevitably will be if they read the Bible 
by themselves. Let them learn, if they are to be brought 
up in the belief in a personal God, that He is Eternal 
Love, and that they have nothing to fear from Him. Let 
Him be their Ideal and Exemplar after whose perfection 
they may strive, and, in striving, hope to catch some 
small portion of it. Let them learn, too, to love the 
gentle Jesus, and, if the divine pattern of man’s imagin- 
ing is too hard to follow, let them take this great human 
one. But never let them hear of an offended God in 
whose sight all men are deserving of eternal punishment, 
a God only to be appeased by the death of the Righteous. 
Such teaching is not for children. Happy the day when 
it shall no longer be believed by men. 
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